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COURSE INTRODUCTION 


Social and Political Philosophy begins with the basic human condition of living together. A 
person does not exist in isolation - from childhood to old age, there are various ways in which 
people are dependent on one another and their communities. This basic aspect of the human 
condition is one of the primary assumptions of social and political philosophy. Given that human 
beings are dependent on one another, their interrelations, as individuals, families, communities, 
nations, species, etcetera become significant issues for a philosophical examination. 

Social and political philosophy is a fairly broad discipline and some of the issues that emerge 
overlap with other disciplines in the social sciences, as well as ethics in philosophy. From rights 
and duties, to nationalism and cosmopolitanism, to the understanding of concepts like 
sovereignty, justice, democracy - social and political philosophy has a large scope. Further, it not 
only analyses the given social and political institutions and concepts, but also examines 
normative issues such as what should be their goal, how should they be regulated? 

The following course, Social and Political Philosophy: Indian and Western a 6 credits discipline 
specific elective course, is going to introduce the students to some pertinent issues within the 


domain of social and political philosophy. 


The first block “Thematic Understanding of the Social and Political Philosophy” is dedicated to 
the discussion of some important thematic issues within the discipline. It is not possible to have a 
meaningful discussion about modern political thought without an understanding of the concept of 
rights. Fundamental values such as equality and liberty support the rights of individuals and 
societies. The regulation of these values is further dependent on how we envisage justice in 


society. The first block will address some of these issues in detail. 


The second block “Society and State” addresses some of the key concepts that determine the 
relations between the individual, society and state. Individualism, democracy and communism 


are significant political forms that characterise modern states. 


The third block “Indian Socio-Political Themes” introduces the students to important issues that 
have characterised the political discourse in India. Some of these concepts may have emerged in 


the western political discourse, however they have taken on a special role in the Indian context. 


Debates within secularism, to the role of nationalism, and social discrimination in terms of caste 
(class and gender) hierarchies -the Indian socio-political discourse has a significant contribution 
to these issues. On the other hand Swaraj as a concept is specifically a contribution of the Indian 


civilisation to the global social political thought. 


Some contemporary debates that emerge within the socio-political discourse are taken up in the 
fourth block. As citizens of a fast changing technological, globalising world we encounter issues 
of privacy, migration, and affirmative action. Individuals rights in conflict with those of 
community, and state security are some of the key themes in this block, which also leads us to 


the issue of torture and its justification or the lack of it. 


Note on Referencing style: Since there are several styles which may be adopted for referencing 
and bibliographical citation, the learner would find that different blocks and units given in this 
study material exhibit an understandable variability in the style of referring being used both for 


“in-text” and “‘end-text” citations. 
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Block 1 


THEMATIC UNDERSTANDING OF 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


Block Introduction 


Block 1 “Thematic Understanding of Social and Political Philosophy” is comprised of 
four units, namely— Rights, Equality, Liberty, and Justice. The concepts and issues of 
rights, equality, justice, and liberty; which appear along with other associated 
conceptions such as society, state, individual, etc.; together constitute the basic themes 
of social and political philosophy. These themes can be seen as emerging out of the 
multi-facetedness of the relation between an individual (seen as the member of a 
society; or as the citizen/subject of a state/nation/political institution) and the society or 
political institution(s) of which the individual is a member. While it is evident that our 
understanding of these concepts has tended to vary across times, yet it is hard to 
disregard these themes and concepts as being constitutive of social and political 
relations as well as a generalized understanding of the same. It is therefore the objective 
of Block 1 to introduce the learners to the subject-matter of social and political 


philosophy by building an understanding of some of its recurrent themes. 


Unit 1 titled “Rights” deals with the meaning, definition, nature of Rights; its kinds; 
and its indelible relation with Duty. This unit would also deal with some significant 


criticisms which have been raised against the very idea of Rights in a society. 


Unit 2 titled “Equality” tries to discuss the nature of the concept of equality with the 
help of varied Philosophical perspectives given in this regard; along with this the unit 
also puts forth views concerning the significance of incorporating equality in socio- 
political policy formulations, as well as the plausible means for achieving equality in 


practice. 


Unit 3 titled “Liberty” begins with an elucidation of the major kinds of liberty as 
understood from the socio-political and philosophical perspectives. This is accompanied 
by a discussion of the two major aspects of liberty— positive and negative; Liberty as 
conceptualized by Indian and Western thinkers; and the relationship between Liberty 


and Freedom. 


Unit 4 titled “Justice” discusses several socio-political and philosophical conceptions 
of Justice as discussed by both Indian and Western thinkers. It also elaborates upon the 
significance of the inter-relation and differences between the ideas of freedom and 


liberty. 


UNITS 1 RIGHTS 


Structure 

1.0 Objectives 

1.1 Introduction 

1.2 Kinds of Rights 

1.3 Human Rights 

1.4 Animal Rights 

1.5 Rights and Duties 

1.6 Criticisms and Justifications 
1.7 Let us Sum up 

1.8 Key Words 

1.9 Further Reading and References 


1.10 Answers to Check Your Progress 


1.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Unit are as follows: 
e To understand various elements of right 
e To analyse the nature of rights. 


e To understand its relationship with duties 


1.1 INTRODUCTION 


This unit will examine the nature of rights. Right is what is due of a person. It is a 


normative social bond between a person and other entities. These other entities could be 
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a person or persons or even an institution. The fact that I have a right entitles me to 
certain forms of treatment towards me by others. Sometimes it may so happen that I 
may have a right, but I may not enjoy it. For instance, I may have a right to cast vote, 
but this right may have been deprived of me by a local politician who does not want me 
to vote for a rival candidate. Despite being prevented from exercising my right, I 
continue to possess the right. If I enjoy my rights, justice prevails; if I fail to enjoy my 
rights, justice is denied. In contemporary discourse on social justice, enjoying of rights 
by an agent or otherwise is considered to be the determining factor for whether justice 
prevails in a given society or not. If each individual enjoys his or her rights, justice 
prevails; if rights are denied to an agent, injustice prevails. Thus, justice enjoins that 


each individual enjoys his or her rights. 


Rights are of different kinds. Categorisation of rights may be framed as legal rights vis- 
a-vis moral rights; negative rights vis-a-vis positive rights; objective rights vis-a-vis 


subjective rights etc. Depending on the kind, the nature of rights differs. 


Rights also engender duties, while duties do not necessarily engender rights. Given that 
rights elicit duties that prescribe how others must act or restrain from acting, discourse 


on rights is an important aspect of ethics. 


We can define rights in the following manner; Rights are what are due of a person. It is 
about entitlements. Having a right to something or some state of affair can be framed as 


having an entitlement to enjoying that thing or that state of affair. 


1.2 KINDS OF RIGHTS 


1.2.1 Legal Right vis-a-vis Moral right 


The most common kind of right today is the type laid out in the Constitution of the 
state. Each state provides rights to the citizens through its Constitution. For example, 
the Constitution of India provides Indian citizens different types of rights. For 
instances, the right to equality, the right against exploitation, right to freedom of 
religion etc. are different types of rights guaranteed to citizens by the Indian 
Constitution. Similar types of rights are guaranteed to each citizen by the state. This 
type of right ensures liberty for the citizens by restricting other citizens and even 


institutions from infringing on the liberty of the citizens. Provision of such rights 


enshrined in the Constitution allow citizens to explore and pursue happiness and 
contentment for one’s life. These types of rights are known as Constitutional rights or 
legal rights. Violation of legal right of citizen invites penalisation from the state. 
Citizens can also pursue the state to come in and protect their rights whenever the rights 


are violated or undermined by another person or institution. 


Besides legal rights, there are also moral rights that an individual possesses. Legal 
rights and moral rights often converge. For example, the right to life (the right not to be 
murdered) is a moral right that every individual possesses. However, this right is also 
protected legally. Thus, this right is a moral as well as a legal right. However, there 
have been instances when moral and legal rights do not converge. In Nazi Germany 
under Hitler, Jewish children were banned from attending public schools. This meant 
that the Jewish children were not given the legal right to attend public schools. The fact 
that Jewish children were not given legal right to attend public school did not mean that 
they lose their moral right to attend public school. Even when the unjust legal system 
deprived the Jewish children of legal rights, the Jewish children retained their moral 
right to access public schooling. This instance illustrates that moral rights subsist even 


in the absence of legal rights, and the two are not necessarily the same. 
1.2.2 Positive Rights vis-a-vis Negative Rights 


Positive rights are the types that oblige others to act (towards the right bearer). These 
rights are also known as entitlements as these are the type of rights that someone must 
honour an agent with. As a case in point, Sonia has a positive right to X against A if and 
only if A is obliged to act to Sonia in some way regarding X. For example, a child 
under five is entitled to receive polio vaccine in India. This right obliges the 
government machinery to provide polio vaccine to this child. To put into perspective, 
Sonia — who is under five — has a positive right to polio vaccine, and this right claim is 
against the government machinery and the government machinery has an obligation to 
provide polio vaccine to Sonia. This is because the government has a law/policy that 
mandates children below five to receive free polio vaccine. This kind of law that 
confers positive rights on citizens is called a positive law. In case, the government 
refuses to provide polio vaccine to Sonia, it would amount to violating the (positive) 


right of Sonia. Positive rights thus elicit obligation on the part of other entity to act and 


honour the right of the right bearer. Positive rights are thus synonymous with positive 


legal rights. 


Negative rights are the types that oblige others not to act (towards the right bearer). I 
have a right to eat cabbage or carrot that grow in my garden. Other people have 
obligation not to prohibit me from plucking such vegetable from my garden. Similarly, 
I have the right to drive my car or to wear my shirt. The liberty that I possess ought not 
to be restrained by people around me. This negative right is in a way the liberty right 
that I possess to do this or that and which oblige others not to stop me from doing this 


or that. 


Objective right vis-a-vis Subjective right: William Edmundson says that “the objective 
sense of ‘right’ is that kind of proposition which is expressed by the formula “it is right 
that p’, where p stands for a proposition describing an actual or possible fact” 
(Edmundson, 2004: p. 7). One may illustrate objective right through examples such as 
“it is right that promises are kept” or “it is right that parents do not abuse their 
children”. Objective right thus evaluates the moral status of the state of affairs. 
Subjective right, however, expresses the relationship between an agent and a state of 
affair. The standard expression of subjective right goes like this: “‘X has a right to a 
thing or to do something’ — where X stands for an individual person, or perhaps a group 
of individuals (Edmundson, p. 8). One may illustrate subjective right through examples 
such as “I have a right to wear the shoes I own” or “I have a right to cast vote”. 
Edmundson goes further to differentiate between objective right and subjective right 
this way. When someone steals the pair of shoes I own, the thief has violated the 
objective right which says — it is right that one does not steal (or, thou shall not steal). 
This kind of proposition, however, does not mention about the state of affair between 
me (the owner of the shoes) and the shoes. The matter is taken care of when subjective 
right appears in the picture. Now, with subjective right coming in the picture, one can 
say “I have a right to wear the shoes I own (but because it is stolen I cannot wear it 
now).” The thief has thus violated my right, besides violating the impersonal 


proposition that says “it is right not to steal”. 
Check your progress I 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Can there be legal rights that are morally wrong? Explain with illustration. 


1.3 NATURAL RIGHTS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


Natural right correlates with natural law. Natural law bestows natural right on an 
individual. “Locke, for example, gave as the fundamental law of nature that 'no-one 
ought to harm another in his Life, Health, Liberty, or Possessions” (Jones, 1994: p. 75). 
Natural law was thus conceived to be given by God, and this law bestows natural right 
on each human person. This natural right that each person possesses also obligates 
other individuals to honour the natural right of the right-bearer. Thus “each individual 
had a natural right to his life, liberty and property, and each individual had a natural 
duty not to harm the life, liberty or property of others.” (p. 76). 


Human rights are rights that a person possesses by virtue of being human. Hence, 
human rights are considered to be inalienable and are therefore inherent in a person. 
They are universal, and thus their applicability is valid throughout the world. Human 


rights are thus moral rights that a person possesses. 


Human rights that have been considered as moral rights came to be legislated by many 
nation-states in the twentieth century. With the adoption of Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (UDHR) by United Nations General Assembly in 1948, human rights 


formally became a matter of international concerns. The fundamental rights provided 


by the Indian Constitution has many shared features with the rights enshrined in the 
articles of UDHR. Right to equal treatment before the law, right to freedom of 
expression, right to freedom of religion, right against exploitation etc. are some of the 
values of fundamental rights of the Indian Constitution that has commonality with 


articles of UDHR. 
Check your progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the difference between natural rights and human rights? 


1.4 ANIMAL RIGHTS 


The question whether animal has right in itself has been a matter of debate. There is no 
question that animals like the tiger have been given protection by different institutions 
and therefore killing a tiger may carry penalty. Given that tiger or cheetah may be an 
endangered species, many governments have declared them to be protected. This 
implies that protected animal has acquired rights, and therefore harming them would be 
violating their rights. But what about other animals that may have not been given legal 


protection by the government or other institution? Do they have rights at all? 


To answer this question, one needs to ask whether animals have moral status at all? If 
animal has moral status, it would be reasonable to conclude that animals have moral 
rights of certain sorts. To make the case, David DeGrazia explains —Kicking a dog for 
fun is generally considered to be wrong. The reason why it is wrong could be different 
for different people. One may say that kicking the dog harms the pet owner’s property. 


Here, the reason for kicking the dog being wrong is because it harms the dog’s owner’s 


property. This kind of justification does not attribute the wrongness of the action for 
injuring the dog; it is rather a human-centric justification. Hence, it does not say 
anything about the moral status of the dog. Another person may say harming the dog is 
a cruel act, and cruelty is a vice; after all, vice makes a person more likely to harm 
other people in the long run. This way of reasoning also falls back on human for the 
wrongness of the action. Now, if a third person comes along and says that kicking a dog 
is wrong in itself because dogs have their own interest, and kicking the dog harms its 
own interest, this way of justifying underscores that dogs have moral status in their own 
right and this ought to be respected. Since kicking a dog and causing it great pain just 
for fun is wrong, it is plausible to say that dog as an animal has moral status. Such 
reasoning informs that animals too have rights of certain sorts (David, 2002: Section on 


“Moral Status”). 
Check your progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Justify animal rights. 


1.5 RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Rights engender duties. If X has a right against Y, then Y has a duty towards X. The 
fact that I have a right to cast vote generates a duty on the election commission to 
provide opportunity to me to cast vote, which is a positive duty because it obligates the 
election commission to do certain things; my right to cast vote also generates a duty on 
other people not to prevent me from exercising my franchise, which is a negative duty 


because it prevents others from obstructing me from casting my vote. 


On the flip side, the fact that I have a duty to act does not always obtain rights. I have a 
duty not to throw litter on a river. But this does not mean that the river has a right not to 
be littered. (I have a duty to provide food for my child, and my child has a right to ask 
food from her parents. However, a river cannot claim that it has a right not to be littered 
though humans have a duty not to litter it.) It may so happen that a river might be given 
legal protection by a government or an international organisation and therefore it might 
have acquired a right. Such a right may then impose certain kind of duty on others. 
However, in the absence of such a protection, rivers would have no right. Yet, our duty 


towards the river persists. 
Check your progress IV 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Do duties necessarily imply rights and vice versa? Elaborate. 


1.6 CRITICISMS AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


The idea of rights has been criticised from various perspective. This section will 
underline some of the arguments raised against rights based arguments in addressing 


questions of right and wrong. 


One of the criticisms against the language of rights is that it promotes possessive 
individualism. Explaining what the critics say, Nicholas Wolterstorff writes that the 
critics of rights-talk believe that the language of rights has been employed “for the 
purpose of me claiming my possession, you claiming your possessions, him claiming his 
possessions” and so on (Wolterstorff, 2008. p. 3). This kind of claim appears to 
undermine the aspect of duty that each person owes to the other; it places focus on the 


entitlement that is due of one while giving inadequate importance to the obligation that 
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one must give to other. Rights-talk also fails to give adequate importance to our 
collective life, critics argue. Possessive individualism directs the whole of life’s 


purpose to the self, and fails to appreciate the bright side of cooperative living. 


The language of rights has also been criticised by people located in certain social and 
cultural conditions. They argue that rights-talk is primarily a western product and 
therefore such discourse does not suit their social condition. Likewise, there has been 


reluctance to adopt human rights because of its western origin. 


In defence, proponents of rights-talk provide arguments to justify discourse on rights. 
Wolterstoff argues that rights-talk is necessary to make sense of the moral order, and 
without such a language our vocabulary of right and wrong is poorer. He provides 
argument for his case to this effect: If X fails to perform her moral duty towards Y, X is 
guilty. But if it is a case where Y’s right is violated, then Y has been wronged; Y is a 
victim. Now X may go to a holy river and bathe to get herself absolved of her moral 
failure or go to a priest and confess of her moral failure for the forgiveness of her moral 
failure. But that does not address the violation of Y’s right; Y continues to remain being 
wronged due to X’s moral failure. This way of framing the moral order demonstrates 
that if the language of right is removed from the picture, Y will not be able to say that 
he is wronged or that he is now a victim; we would only be left with X’s moral failure. 
However, without the Y’s perspective of the moral dimension, our language of right 
and wrong would not be complete. Hence, taking away the language of rights would 


render our moral discourse incomplete. (Wolterstorff, pp. 8-10). 


Commenting on the applicability of the notion of human rights globally, James Griffin 
argues to this effect. So many people from the West have got attracted to eastern 
religion and have embraced it. These people looked at these religions and got attracted 
by these religions; they were not attracted to these religions because they could find 
western religious and metaphysical counterparts in these religions. These people did not 
consider eastern origin as a barrier to their embracing them. Similarly, even if human 
rights are of western origin, if the idea is attractive and reasonable, those from the east 
should not consider western origin as, in itself, a barrier that cannot be overcome 


(Griffin, 2008. p. 137). 


In recent times with the adoption of UDHR by different nation-states, the reluctance to 


adopt the concept of human rights has been on a decline. The brutality and the horror 
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unleashed by WW II has awaken the conscience of so many people to strive for a world 
order that is less brutal and less violent. In the light of such a quest, more and more 
people have come to believe that adoption and the respect for human rights is one way 


to address the predicament that war and the chaos that it engenders. 
Check your progress V 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Without the language of rights, can the moral dimension of guilty and victim be 


adequately expressed? Discuss. 


2. Even if the idea of human rights is of western origin, how do non-western societies 


appropriate them for their own society? 


1.7 LET US SUM UP 


The idea of rights is an important feature of discourse on ethics and/or justice. Rights 
can be categorised in different ways. In contemporary social and political conditions, 
rights are being embedded in the basic framework of the Constitution. Thus, legal rights 
have emerged as the most crucial and common aspect of rights. Another feature of 


rights that is gaining wider acceptance is human rights. With the declaration of the 
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Universal Declaration of Human Rights by the United Nations, today virtually every 
nation-state has incorporated features of this declaration in the Constitution and 


policies. 


Despite such acceptance of legal rights or human rights, there are certain features of 
rights that continue to remain debated. For example, there are voices that say that 
unborn foetus, dead persons, animals, monuments etc. do not have real rights. 
However, there are those who argue that such entities also have rights. The status of the 
unborn generation is another crucial question that continues to be debated in the context 


of climate change. 


The concept of rights will continue to engage our attention even in the coming years as 
the world faces new challenges due to emerging technology and threats from climate 


change. 


1.8 KEY WORDS 


Positive law: This is the kind of laws that are enacted by a state or society. Positive law 


engenders positive right. 


Natural law: It is a system of law derived from the values that are believed to be 
intrinsic to human nature which can be deduced and applied independent of the positive 


law. Natural law engenders natural right. 
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1.10 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check your progress I 


1. There can be an occasion when certain legal rights granted to certain group of people 
may be morally wrong. For example, under the Nazi regime in Germany Jewish 
children were banned from public schooling. This gave the right to the public school to 
refuse admission to Jewish children. Though such refusal is legally okay as it was 
sanctioned by the government of the day, from the moral point of view such 


discrimination was wrong. 


2. Positive rights are entitlements that a person has, and which impose duty on other 
people to act in such a way that the right bearer enjoys his or her right. Negative rights 
are the liberty rights that a person has which imposes restriction on other people from 
restricting the action of the right bearer. For example, I have a (negative) right to fence 


my garden and others are restricted from restricting me in fencing my garden. 
Check your progress II 


1. Natural right correlates to natural law, and natural law is generally rooted in 
theology. The Stoics’ understanding of natural law was not rooted in theology. 
However, over centuries that changed as the medieval thinkers grounded the idea of 
natural rights in theology. Human rights, on the other hand, are derived from the 
personhood that each individual possesses. It may be grounded in the dignity, 
autonomy, capability or the worth imputed by a divine source. One may or may not be 


rooted in theology to accept human rights. 
Check your progress IIT 


1. It would appear to be wrong to kick a stray dog just for fun. A stray dog has no 
owner and it would cause no loss to anyone as such. However, it is not for the sake of 


harming any person that kicking a dog for fun appears to be wrong. It is wrong for the 
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sake of the dog itself. This wrongness of kicking a dog for fun is so because dogs have 
a moral status. The moral status of the dog — or rather animals — elicits right for the dog, 


or rather animal in general. 
Check your progress IV 


1. There are certain types of duties that necessarily do not engender rights. The fact that 
I have a duty to do something for, say, Mohan, does not necessarily mean that Mohan 
has a right to my doing it. I have a duty not to disfigure a mountain for its own sake. It 
is not necessarily because the mountain has a utility for certain people or for the 
generation not born yet; for the sake of the mountain itself I have a duty not to 


unnecessarily harm it. Such a duty does not necessarily imply right. 


However, rights engender some kind of duties. When an entity has a right, the right of 


the entity obligates others to honour the rights of the right-bearer. 
Check your progress V 


1. The right due to a person is the way other people around her are supposed to act 
towards her or refrain from acting towards her. The right to life is a person’s right, and 
this right protects her from being harmed by other people around her; this right restrains 
other people from shooting at her, beating her etc. If a robber shoots with a gun at her 
and injures her, her right to life is violated. The robber is guilty and she is a victim. If 
the language of right is removed from the moral discourse, she would not be in a 
position to state that her right to life is violated and that she is now a victim of gun 


violence. 


In moral discourse, there are actions that are morally right or morally wrong. Similarly, 
the agent who performs the action is morally right or morally wrong depending on his 


or her action. 


2. With the proclamation of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, human rights 
have now been appropriated by most nation-states. Societies value the concept of 
human rights as they envision and appreciate the contribution that human rights 
discourse could do for their respective society. The West has appropriated good and 
valuable things from the East, while the East has also appropriated good and valuable 


thing from the West. This exchange of ideas and values have made non-western 
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countries appreciate and value the idea of human rights even if it is non-western in its 


origin. 
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UNIT 2 EQUALITY 


Structure 


2.0 Objectives 

2.1 Introduction 

2.2 Equality as advocated by John Rawls 
2.3 Amartya Sen on Equality 

2.4 Ronald Dworkin's Notion of Equality 
2.5 Let us sum up 

2.6 Key Words 


2.7 Further Readings and References 


2.8 Answers to check your progress 


2.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this unit are, 


e to understand the concept of equality, the importance of it and how we can 


achieve it in the society. 


e to engage in the debate surrounding the concept, metric and method of equality 


and how that leads towards a better formulation of policies in the social-political 


realm. 


2.1 INTRODUCTION 


Amartya Sen in his book Inequality Reexamined (1995) has raised some questions like “why 


equality?” and “equality of what?”(p.12). These questions are significant in social-political 


thought because any discussion of equality would not be completed without delving into 


these two questions. Sen has opined that the answer to the first question i.e., “why equality?” 


is not required if we get an answer to the second question i.e., “equality of what?”, Meaning 


thereby, if we can identify that equality of x (x can be anything such as liberty, obligations, 


" Dr. Md. Inamur Rahman, Assistant Professor, Department of Philosophy, Presidency University, 


Kolkata. 
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treatment, space, opportunities, wealth, rights, resources, property etc.) can make the lives of 


people equal then we have already answered the question why x? 


So, the need for equality can be understood from deficiency of something in our lives. Things 
which are not available to each but to some and those things are significant for making our 
lives meaningful, we need those things to be equally available for all. Equality of that thing 
can make our lives equally well-off. Then, in one sense, it could be argued that equality is 
one of the fundamental concerns of justice or one of the foundational requirements of justice. 
Without this justice would not be established in the society. One may say that any theory of 
justice which is not able to address the concerns of equality properly is not at all a theory of 


justice. 


The problem does not lie concerning the why question of equality but with what question of 
equality. There is a consensus among scholars that equality is significant for the welfare of 
society. But the question is — how that equality would be achieved? Generally, people hold 
different positions concerning two aspects of equality. First, equality of what; what are the 
things that need to be distributed equally among people which can make people equal. And, 
second, how that equality would be achieved? The second question is more about the process 
of distribution. We will try to discuss some of the major positions on equality which will help 


us to understand it in better terms. 


2.2 EQUALITY AS ADVOCATED BY JOHN RAWLS 


John Rawls as an advocate of social contract theory has discussed the state of nature which is 
the ground or the “circumstance of justice”. There are many other philosophers like Thomas 
Hobbes, John Locke, Rousseau, and Kant who have advocated social contract theory in 
explaining the origination of the State. But no other philosopher has articulated it the way 
Rawls has. Rawls has made the idea of social contract reach its optimum position in the 


history of modern political thought. 


What makes Rawls’ position so unique? One of the major aspects which can be considered 
significant in making Rawls’ position unique is how he deals with the notion of equality. 
Rawls considers equality not as an outcome of justice but for him the very idea of “justice as 
fairness” (Rawls 1999; p.11) is significantly based on the idea of equality. In articulating his 


position on the social contract, Rawls says that the objective of the contract is to arrive at 
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principles of justice for the basic structure of society. He states that the very process of 
arriving at principles of justice needs to be fair; otherwise it will end up arriving at unjust 
principles of justice. He also expresses the view that “certain principles of justice are justified 
only because they would be agreed to in an initial situation of equality” (Rawls 1999: p. 19). 
So, for Rawls, the principles of justice should not only be justified by whether it can address 
concerns of equality or not but whether the process followed to reach those principles has 
taken into account the concerns of equality or not. Equality or the concern of equality is a 


kind of pre-requisite for a principle of justice. 


Rawls brings in the idea of the “veil of ignorance”’ only to assure that the process people will 
follow to reach the principles of justice must make the people/participants in the contract 
equal to each other. If that is not the case, if people/participants are unequal then it is highly 
likely that some participants would manipulate others’ opinions and frame a principle of 
justice that is in favour of them only, and which is injustice. For Rawls, the procedure must 
be just to make a just principle of justice. Rawls gives an example of why a procedure is 
significant to make an outcome just. He says that suppose a cake is to be divided into equal 
pieces among people having the inclination to get the maximum share out of it. In the 
absence of any restraint, the person who will divide the cake is likely to get the maximum 
share of it. However, if we restrain the person by framing a policy that the person who will 
cut/divide the cake will take the last piece of the cake after everyone else get their share out 
of it, then, every person will get an equal share of it. It is because the best chance for the 
person who divides the cake to get the maximum share of the cake is by dividing the cake 
equally. Otherwise, any other person will take the larger share leaving a smaller piece for the 


person who has divided it (Rawls 1999: p. 74). So the procedure makes the outcome just. 


Rawls has emphasized the role of a method/process/ procedure for reaching a just outcome. 
In the case of the "veil of ignorance" as well, Rawls intends to assure that every participant in 
the contract must participate from an equal ground, making the procedure fair for everyone. 


And, it would necessarily reach principles which are just. Rawls argues that from within a 


” The basic structure of society can be understood in this way as David Reidy puts it; “A society’s basic 
structure is the network or system of institutions, taken as a whole and in a dynamic relation to one another, that 
forms the institutional background within which individual and associations interact with one another. It 
includes political and legal structures, economic systems, civil society, the family and so on” (Reidy 2015: p. 
55). 


' Inside this hypothetical veil, every person will forget his/her substantial differences which make them unequal 
to each other. 
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“veil of ignorance” every rational person would choose a principle of equal distribution. 
Inside the veil of ignorance, nobody knows about their social positioning in society. So any 
participant who wants to maximize the scope of his/her welfare in society has to choose a 
principle for every other person in society as well and on equal terms. Otherwise, if someone 
chooses a principle only for his/her benefit and without any consideration of others then 
he/she might end up being the deprived person and not the receiver of it because everyone is 
ignorant about his/her position in society. Every rational decision inside a veil of ignorance 
would lead to an equal distribution of resources. This is the method part — which addresses 
the question of how to establish equality in society. Though it is a hypothetical method, it 
shows us the possibility of reaching just principles through a fair method and the significance 


of following that method. 


Now, what are the things that should get equally distributed? Rawls’ first principle of justice 
gives the answer — liberty, opportunity, income, wealth and social bases of self-respect — 
what Rawls calls ‘social primary goods’. These things need to be distributed equally unless 
an unequal distribution of them makes everyone in an advantaged position. And, he states 
“Injustice, then, is simply inequalities that are not to the benefit of all” (Rawls 1999: p. 54). 
Thus, Rawls considers equality as one of the fundamental elements without which the 
conception of justice is not adequate. And, not only that, he even considers it as something 


essential to reach a principle of justice. 


Regarding the natural endowment which may vary from person to person, Rawls has a 
mechanism called the "difference principle". He states that people with higher natural skills 
(endowment) may be justified in acquiring greater resources/income if they participate in a 
scheme/means of income which enhances the life prospects of the least well-off people in 
society. Rawls addresses this concern of deficiency of natural endowments with a practical 
concern. He knew that we cannot make people equal in terms of their natural endowments. 


But what we can do is to minimize the gap of inequality among people. 


The first principle of justice is about the distribution of liberty and basic primary goods which 
should not be compromised or violated for any other concern than maximizing liberty. The 
second principle i.e., the difference principle is specifically for addressing economic 


inequality in society, to reduce the gap of inequality. 


Check your progress I 
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Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Discuss Ralws’ method for arriving at equality. 


2.3 AMARTYA SEN ON EQUALITY 


In the concept of equality given by Rawls, we have seen that Rawls tried to provide us with a 
method of how to reach to equality and he also indicates towards things that need to be 
distributed in society to build a just society. Amartya Sen, one of the influential philosophers 
and contemporary to Rawls, tries to enrich the conception of equality by delving into it from 
a different perspective altogether. In addressing the notion of “equal distribution” which 
moral egalitarians and liberal philosophers like Rawls, generally advocate, Sen gives us an 
example, the example goes like this — suppose three children have equally reasonable claims 
over a flute. The first one claims that she is the only one who can play the flute; thus she 
should get it. The second one claims that he is the poorest among the three and has nothing to 
play with. The flute will significantly enrich his life prospects so he should get it. And, the 
third one claims that she is the one who has made the flute with her labour and thus she has 


all the right to own it (Sen 2009: p. 12). 


The example does not only intend to think about how to address the scarcity of resources 
which Sen opines that many a theory of justice does not take into account. But it also compels 
us to ponder in this kind of scenario that what kind of principle we should follow for the 
distribution of resources. Is it possible to apply any one objective rational principle over 
there? What kind of metrics in principle should get priority in order to justice to prevail in 
society — utility, welfare or rights? Sen, instead of identifying the object of equal distribution, 
invokes certain crucial aspects of it. He goes on to state, especially in addressing Rawls’ 


position, that the problem with objective principles of justice is that they are less concerned 
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about whether justice actually is realized in society or not. They are more concerned about 
framing objective just principles for a society believing that it would necessarily make people 
equal in society. The flute example shows the problem that arises once you try to apply the 


principles at the ground level. 


Sen points out that a person’s capability to convert resources into 'good living' does play a 
very significant role in assuring whether the equal distribution of primary goods/resources are 
having equal positive outcomes or not. For example, a normal person can do far better things 
than a disabled person can do with the same amount of resources. The nutritional need of a 
pregnant woman is higher than a person not bearing a child (Sen 2009: p. 66). People cannot 
be presumed to be inherently equal. Why this point is significant in the context of a 
discussion on equality? It is because if we do believe that equal distribution of an important 
resource would make people equal then these factors compel us to re-examine our beliefs. 
Sen points out that a theory of justice which is centered on the notion of equality cannot 
afford to overlook heterogeneity in people’s internal as well as external factors that enables or 
disables them in becoming an agent of free choice. And, if individuals are not equally capable 
to make free choices for the life they have reason to value then the credibility of the theory 


gets diluted. 


The Capability Approach, pioneered by Amartya Sen and Martha Nussbaum, tries to shift the 
focus from the means to achieve equality i.e., resources or primary goods as Rawls would call 
them, to the ends i.e., “actual opportunities of living” (Sen 2009: p 233). Meaning thereby, 
for Sen, in order to establish equality in society it is not enough just to distribute resources 
equally which will supposedly help to achieve equality. We need to take into consideration 
whether people do have the “ability to achieve various combinations of functioning that we 
can compare and judge against each other in terms of what we have reason to value” (Sen 
2009: p. 233). It is not enough, for example, to frame a policy which provides equal rights to 
each person having a legal voter-id card to cast a vote. Suppose a person whose both legs are 
amputated for some medical reason, how would he exercise this freedom/right to vote? The 
person might somehow manage to reach to the polling booth and cast his vote. But the policy 
itself is not ensuring that for him. Or, suppose every individual has a right to live in a healthy 
environment. Now, pollution at the optimum level does not let many people live a healthy 


life. Especially people from the deprived class who do not have the means to alter their 


" See the distinction between Niti and Nyaya in The Idea of Justice (Sen 2009). 
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situation are suffering from diseases borne out of pollution in the environment. Not only do 
they get deprived of living a healthy life but their free agency 1.e., the agency to choose what 
they have reason to value among alternative life prospects, gets compromised. People’s 
capabilities play a very fundamental role in the realization of a society of equals. So, people's 


capabilities need to be enhanced to make people equal to each other. 


Capabilities do not mean what people just end up achieving. Sen has emphasized the 
distinction between achievement and freedom to achieve. And, he is of the view that both 
aspects are equally important in assessing whether people are having the capability to do or to 
be. He gives us an example — suppose a person decides to spend the whole day in his house, 
he has no intention to go out. Suppose, case 1 is that he does what he wishes to do (stay 
inside his house in this case), case 2 is that some goons enter his house and forced him to stay 
inside his house. And, case 3 is that the goons are forcing him to stay out of his home is. If 
we consider capabilities in terms of a person’s achievement (outcome) only, then in case 1 
and case 2, the achievement of the person is the same. The question that arises here is can we 
consider the achievement 1.e., staying inside the house, in case 2 a substantial achievement? 
Though the person wishes to stay inside his house, in case 2 some goons have forced him stay 
inside his house. So, in case | the person has all the freedom to achieve what he has reason to 
value and achieved that. But in case 2 the person did not exercise his freedom to achieve what 
he has reason to value, he just forcefully end up doing what he otherwise would have done. 
Sen argues that if freedom to achieve and actual achievement do not coincide then the agent 
is not exercising his/her free agency. In case 3, the person's rights get grossly violated as he 
was forced to do what he did not wish to do. So, it is not only the means i.e., primary goods 
or resources, or the process of actualizing freedom, that enhances our freedom but it is also 
the ends i.e., achievements or actualized freedom, both need to be in coherence in order to 
ensure that an individual is exercising his/her capabilities in a proper sense. In this situation 
we can consider that people are equal in society otherwise its implications get limited within 


the policy matters and not in the lives of people. 


It can be said that for Sen the more important factor for equality is the context or 
circumstances or the space of equality rather than the object of it. He tries to provide us with 
the input that without consideration of these factors, any theory of equality might not be able 


to address inequality meaningfully. 


Check your progress II 
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Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Why consideration of capabilities is important in making people equal? 


2.4 RONALD DWORKIN'S NOTION OF EQUALITY 


Ronald Dworkin engages in understanding the issue of equality with the question that which 
one is more significant in the context of equality — equality of welfare or equality of 
resources? It seems that equality of welfare would make people more equal than equality of 
resources. Ultimately welfare of all is the major concern of any theory of equality. Dworkin 
gives us an example: Suppose a man has several children and some wealth. One among them 
is blind, one is a sculptor, one is a politician and one is a playboy. Now, how should the 
person divide the resources among his children? If he wants to consider the welfare of all as 
the primary criterion of this division then he must divide the resources unequally keeping in 
mind the differences of his children. The distribution must take into account the differences 
of participants to make the welfare of all equal, which will not allow to distribute the 
resources equally but according to the life each person has reason to value (Dworkin 1981: p. 
186-87). But, if the person gives importance to equality of resources then he will equally 
divide the resources in his possession among his children. In that case, he has to assume that 
all his children are already equal; ignoring the real-life circumstances or the differences they 


have in their lives. 


So, which one should get priority — welfare or resources? Addressing this question, Dworkin 
put forth a method presuming that equality of resources should get priority. He states that 
suppose all the resources of a society are up for an auction and every individual of the society 
has equal capacity to buy their desired resources for his/her plan of life. After the auction, 
everyone will be satisfied with their bundle of resources because they have achieved what 


suits their plan of life and everyone is having an equal amount of resources. They will not 
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give preference to anyone else's bundle of resources because if an individual does prefer 
another's bundle of resources he/she could have opted/bought it from the auction. He/she has 
a different plan of life thus he/she has bought what suits his/her plan of life. This Dworkin 
calls as “envy test”; which is the test of whether the auction is successful or not. If people 
value only what they have opted to buy in the auction then only we can say that the auction is 


successful. Otherwise, we might have to do the auction again to reach that state. 


Everyone has equal resources and equal opportunity to prefer goods for leading a life they 
have reason to value. This method of distribution is known for the "ambition sensitive" and 
"endowment insensitive" method’. In this method, people's ambitions or their life plans get 
priority in choosing resources but their endowments are not getting priority. If people are 
provided with equal purchasing power then they all will equally be able to prefer the 
resources suitable for their life prospects and can achieve those resources. Thus, equality can 
be achieved in society. But, if people's endowments need to be taken into consideration then 
the resources cannot be divided equally among all, which will lead to a society of people 
having unequal purchasing power. So, a handicapped person will be compelled to spend a 
share of his/her bundle of resources (got from the auction) to compensate for his/her 
deprivation. That would make him/her, as Sen has already pointed out, deprived in terms of 
utilization of resources for actualizing the plan of life he/she has reason to value. So, a theory 


of equality cannot be completely endowment insensitive. 


Dworkin also realizes it to be true. Thus he brings in a kind of “insurance” policy for his 
method. He states that we should have the option to buy insurance policies which will 
compensate for different kinds of deprivations people are having concerning their natural 
endowments. And, the interesting aspect of this insurance policy is that, as Dworkin puts 
forth, the insurance will be given to all the disadvantaged people for their “unchosen 
inequality in natural assets” (Kymlicka 2002: p. 76) in terms of some social goods or extra 
buying power before the auction. Before auction everyone will be made sure that they are 


equal and then the auction will start with the same purchasing power of all. 


Overall, Dworkin, like Rawls also does believe that we cannot make people similar in terms 
of their natural endowments and, sometimes, even their circumstances cannot be made equal. 


For policy purposes that exercise would be near to an impossible task. We can best address 


* See Kymlicka (2002). 
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those heterogeneities in people's lives by providing them with some extra in addition to their 


share of equal distribution of resources. And, thus equality can be achieved in society. 
Check your progress IIT 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is Dworkin’s ambition-sensitive and endowment-insensitive method? 


2.5 LET US SUM UP 


Both Rawls and Dworkin have similar kind of orientations regarding the concept of equality 
and how equality should be established in society. Both of them have primarily focused on 
resources as something that should be equally get distributed among the people." Whereas 
Amartya Sen has emphasized that it is not the object of distribution i.e., resources or 
something else, but the circumstance of distribution that is important for any theory of 
equality. Even Karl Marx has raised similar objections towards the liberal notion of equality. 
Marx was of the view that if society, from generations, is divided into two classes i.e., master 
and slave class or owner of production houses and labour of production houses, then talking 


about equality in society is meaningless when the class distinction or class hierarchy is intact. 


2.6 KEY WORDS 


Fairness: impartial or just treatment without any kind of discrimination. 


Capabilities: actual abilities to achieve a life that people have reason to value. 


* Resource should not always be taken in a narrow sense. Freedom or liberty can also be formulated or defined 
within the domain of resources. For example, having possession of a certain amount of resources implies that 
the person is free to access or obtain certain specific facilities. Not having that much of resources would limit a 
person’s freedom to access all those facilities. 
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Primary goods: goods that every rational person is presumed to want to fulfill the basic 
needs. 
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2.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check your progress I 


1. Rawls argued that in order reach a just outcome, we need to assure that the procedure to 
reach to it must be just or fair. If the procedure is constituted by unequal considerations then 
it is less likely that a just outcome will be reached. For example — if we want to divide a cake 
among equal pieces then we must restrain the person who is dividing it by making him/her 
follow a procedure that whoever will divide the cake would take the last piece of the cake 
after the division. The person most likely will be the victim if he/she divides it unequally. In 


this way we can make sure that the division of the cake will be equal. 
Check your progress II 


1. Sen states that in order to establish equality in society it is not enough just to distribute 
resources equally which will supposedly help to achieve equality. We need to take into 
considerations that whether people are capable to achieve various combination of functioning 
that we can compare and judge against each other in terms of what we have reason to value. 


Whether we have the capability to convert different resources into good life or not is a serious 
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concern for making people equal. It is not enough, for example, to frame a policy which 
provides equal rights to each individual person having a legal voter-id card to cast vote. We 
need enhance people’s capabilities so that they can exercise their freedom to assess different 


alternatives and meaningfully chose whom to vote able to cast vote properly. 
Check your progress IIT 


1. Ambition sensitive and endowment insensitive method, for a distributive concern, 
primarily focuses on people’s ambitions or their plans of life that they have reason to value. 
This method articulates a position that if people are having equal purchasing power then they 
all will be equally able to prefer the resources suitable for their life prospects and can achieve 
those resources. This method is endowment insensitive because this method is not 


substantially addressing the differences in people’s natural endowments. 
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UNIT 3 LIBERTY 
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3.5 Liberty and Freedom 

3.6 Let Us Sum Up 

3.7 Key Words 

3.8 Further Readings and References 


3.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


3.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the present unit are to discuss, 
e the major kinds of liberty from the perspective of the socio-political and philosophical 
point of view. 
e two major aspects of liberty: positive and negative. 
e how the concept of liberty conceive by Indian thinkers and their response. 


e the relationship between freedom and liberty. 
3.1 INTRODUCTION 


Liberty is where one can enjoy the freedom to live their life in the way that they want, without 


interference from other people or the authorities. The word ‘liberty’ is derived from the Latin 
word ‘liber’ or ‘librates’ which means freedom or free will. The synonyms of liberty are— to 
be free, independence, sovereignty, liberation, free will. Sometimes liberty is differentiated 
from freedom by using the word “freedom” primarily, if not exclusively, to mean the ability 
to do as one wills and what one has the power to do; and using the word “liberty” to mean the 
absence of arbitrary restraints, taking into account the rights of all involved. In this sense, the 
exercise of liberty is subject to capability and is limited by the rights of others. Thus, liberty 


entails the responsible use of freedom under the rule of law without depriving anyone else of 


* Manik Konch, Doctoral Research Scholar, Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, Indian 


Institute of Technology, Bombay. 
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their freedom. 

There are many philosophers who have defined the idea called liberty in different ways. For 
instance, Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius (121-180 AD) wrote: “a polity in which there is 
the same law for all, a polity administered with regard to equal rights and equal freedom of 
speech, and the idea of a kingly government which respects most of all the freedom of the 
governed” (Meditation Part I). In the Leviathan, Thomas Hobbes (1588—1679) also says, “a 
free man is he that in those things which by his strength and wit he is able to do is not 
hindered to do what he hath the will to do” (Leviathan, Part II, Ch. XXT). 

On the other hand, has opposed such definitions of liberty. Particularly, Hobbes and Sir 
Robert Filmer’s definition of liberty. As Filmer says, ‘A liberty for everyone to do what he 
likes, to live as he pleases, and not to be tied by any laws’. Disagreeing with some of these 


ideas, John Locke (1632-1704) responded by writing, 
In the state of nature, liberty consists of being free from any superior power on Earth. People are not under 
the will or lawmaking authority of others but have only the law of nature for their rule. In political society, 
liberty consists of being under no other lawmaking power except that established by consent in the 
commonwealth. People are free from the dominion of any will or legal restraint apart from that enacted by 
their own constituted lawmaking power according to the trust put in it. Thus, freedom is not as Sir Robert 
Filmer defines it: ‘A liberty for everyone to do what he likes, to live as he pleases, and not to be tied by any 
laws.’ Freedom is constrained by laws in both the state of nature and political society. Freedom of nature is 
to be under no other restraint but the law of nature. Freedom of people under government is to be under no 
restraint apart from standing rules to live by that are common to everyone in the society and made by the 
lawmaking power established in it. Persons have a right or liberty to (1) follow their own will in all things 
that the law has not prohibited and (2) not be subject to the inconstant, uncertain, unknown, and arbitrary 
wills of others. (Two Treatise of Government, Part II). 
Another conceptual framework for understanding the idea of liberty has been given by John 
Stuart Mill (1806-1873) in his book On Liberty. He differentiates between liberty as the 
freedom to act and liberty as the absence of coercion. He emphasizes on two aspects of liberty 
namely, positive and negative. Positive liberty is the possibility of acting — or the fact of 
acting — in such a way as to take control of one’s life and realize one’s fundamental 
purposes, while Negative liberty is the absence of obstacles, barriers or constraints. One has 
the negative liberty to the extent that actions are available to one in this negative sense. 
Although, the concept of liberty comes from the Greek tradition, but there is a slight difference 
between ancient Greek and the Modern concept of liberty. As we have discussed the modern 
conception of liberty, we also need to see how ancient philosophers have defined liberty. In 
ancient Greek, to be free was not to have a master, to be independent from a master (to live as 


one likes). That was the original conception of Greek freedom and liberty which Aristotle 
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(384-322 BC) discusses in his book Politics. His conception of liberty is based on democratic 


principles and the idea of equality. He wrote: 
This, then, is one note of liberty which all democrats affirm to be the principle of their state. Another is that a 
man should live as he likes. This, they say, is the privilege of a freeman, since, on the other hand, not to live 
as a man likes is the mark of a slave. This is the second characteristic of democracy, whence has arisen the 
claim of men to be ruled by none, if possible, or, if this is impossible, to rule and be ruled in turns; and so it 
contributes to the freedom based upon equality. (Politics, book. VI). 

But this definition of Aristotle only applied to free men or citizens of Athens. In ancient 


Athens women and slaves were not counted as a citizens. So, they have no freedom to cast 


vote, and they had to depend on a male relative to hold office for the legal and social right. 


3.2 KINDS OF LIBERTY 


The concept of liberty occupies a central place in social and political philosophy like other 
significant concepts like justice, equality etc. Like other concepts, liberty also has some major 
types which are divided on the basis of the various social and political conditions of a nation 
or state. There are five major kinds of liberties namely, natural, civil, political, economic, and 


national liberty. These are briefly explained in the following sections. 
3.2.1 Natural Liberty 


Natural liberty is a kind of liberty which people enjoyed in the imaginary ‘state of nature’ 
when civil society did not exist. The natural liberty is an unrestricted and unlimited kind of 
freedom like how birds are free to fly wherever they want to fly in the sky. Its a naturally 
gifted right given to the human beings by their birth. Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) was 
the chief exponent of the concept of natural liberty. In his opinion, man lost natural liberty 
with the emergence of the state or civil society. But such a concept of liberty is illusory, as 
from the political point of view, natural liberty cannot exist without or prior to a state. Many 
thinkers have questioned the tenability of this idea by saying that the conception of natural 
liberty is a contradiction in ‘terms’ because law or authority is the essential condition of 
liberty but the same was conspicuously absent in the ‘state of nature’. In the ‘state of nature’ 
liberty was enjoyed only by the strong. In a civil society, on the other hand, liberty is the 
common possession of all. 


3.2.2 Political Liberty 


Political liberty refers to the freedom where every citizen should get right to access, and share 
in authority, of the state. It gets realized in a democracy or democratic states. As we know 
that without political liberty, neither, the state can be democratic nor can the individual enjoy 


full civil liberties. Civil liberty becomes meaningless if people do not possess the power to 
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compel the government to accept their viewpoint. Different philosophers variously define 
political liberty. For instance, Stephen Leacock sees “political liberty as the right of the people 
to choose their government which should be responsible to the general body of the people”. 
Like Leacock, Herold Laski also defines it as “the power to be active in affairs of the state. 
Political liberty is identical with constitutional liberty which means the democratic rule.” 
Thus, we can summarize that political liberty is a kind of freedom where citizen can freely 
access their political rights. The political liberties are namely, right to vote, right to elect, 
right to criticize the government, and right to periodical election. 

3.2.3 Economic Liberty 

Like political liberty or freedom, every citizen also needs economic security to live their life. 
Economic liberty means minimum material security to every citizen of a state. Without 
economic liberty, civil and political liberties become meaningless. But the economic liberty 
does not mean free competition in the economic sphere. In other words, it lies in the absence 
of gross inequalities of wealth that may enable some to obtain an unfair control over the lives 
and happiness of others by the mere fact of their economic superiority. It implies a socialist 
or socialistic system of economy. It may not mean economic equality but it means removal of 
wide economic disparities. 

Economic liberty protects the private property of citizens, right to work, but also right to a 
decent wage, right to leisure and right to social insurances like old age, sickness, disablement 


and unemployment insurances. 
3.2.4 Civil Liberty 


Without civil liberty, one cannot think of economic and political liberty. Civil liberty implies 
freedom enjoyed by the people in civil society. Civil liberty denotes the civil rights which are 
guaranteed by the state. This kind of civil rights consist of, right to life, liberty, property, 
speech, press, association, education etc. Civil liberty will become stronger if more civil rights 
are included. But the civil right has both positive and negative aspects. Positive aspect implies 
the right to free action, the opportunity of self-explanation and self-expression while the 
negative aspect of liberty implies freedom or the immunity of an individual from interference 
on the part of others. Thus, political scientists Raymond Gattel says, ‘Civil liberty consists of 
the rights and privileges which the state creates and protects for its subjects”. 


3.2.5 National Liberty 


National liberty looks like natural liberty because how natural liberty implies a person can 


access his freedom by birth in this world, similarly, national liberty implies that every nation 
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has a birth right to be free from the political domination of others. It is synonymous with 
national independence or Swarajya. It is based on the principle of self-determination. Every 
nation has a right to regulate its national life according to its own will. For every nation, 
freedom is the necessary condition for development. Without freedom, citizen can’t access 
cultural, social, economic or political development. It is not possible so long as one nation is 
ruled by another, i.e., before 1947, citizen of India does not have national liberty. It was only 
possible when India became independent from British rule and constituted a sovereign 
country. Thus, national liberty implies the birthright of every nation to be free from external 
control or domination. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the difference between Civil Liberty and National Liberty? Explain. 


3.3 TWO ASPECTS OF LIBERTY: POSITIVE AND 
NEGATIVE 


We have mentioned earlier that liberty has two aspects namely, positive and negative. 
Positive liberty views of being free; it may be understood as self-mastery and self- 
determination; and includes ones having a role in choosing who governs the society of which 
one is a part. While negative liberty views of the absence of external limits or absence of 


obstacles, barriers or constraints. One has negative liberty to the extent that actions are 
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available to one in this negative sense. Negative liberty is usually attributed to individuals 
while positive liberty is sometimes attributed to collective individuals. For example, suppose 
person X is driving a car through the city, and X come to a junction in the road. X turns left, 
but no one was forcing X to go one way or the other. Next X comes to a crossroad. X turns 
right, but no one was preventing X from going left or straight on. There is no traffic to speak 
of, and there are no diversions or police roadblocks. So, X seems, as a driver, to be completely 
free. But this picture of X’s situation might change quite dramatically if we consider that the 
reason X went left and then right is that X is addicted to cigarettes and X is desperate to get to 
the tobacconists before it closes. Rather than driving, X feels, X is being driven, as X’s urge to 
smoke leads X uncontrollably to turn the wheel first to the left and then to the right. 
Moreover, X is perfectly aware that X is turning right at the crossroads means X will probably 
miss a train that was to take X to an appointment X cares about very much. X longs to be free 
of this irrational desire that is not only threatening X’s longevity but is also stopping X right 
now from doing what he thinks X ought to be doing. 

If anyone carefully examines X’s driving story, then they will find two contradictory views of 
liberty. On the one hand, one can think of liberty as the absence of obstacles external to the 
agent. X is free if no one is stopping X from doing whatever he might want to do. In the above 
story, X appears to be free in this very sense. On the other hand, one can think of liberty as 
the presence of control on the part of the agent. To be free, one must be self-determined, 
which is to say that X must be able to control his own destiny in his own interests. In the above 
story X appears, in this sense, to be unfree: X is not in control of his own destiny, as X is failing 
to control a passion that X himself would rather be rid of and which is preventing X from 
realizing what X recognizes to be his true interests. One might say that while the first view 
liberty is simply about how many doors are open to the agent, on the second view it is more 
about going through the right doors for the right reasons. 

Although these two conceptions of liberty have been developed by many philosophers and 
thinkers such as Immanuel Kant, J. S. Mill, Karl Marx, and Isaiah Berlin, but here we would 
briefly discuss Isaiah Berlin’s (1909-1999) views on the two aspects of liberty. The idea of 
positive liberty appears to have been borrowed by Isaiah Berlin from Aristotle’s definition of 
citizenship which is derived from the social role of the freemen of classical Athens. Berlin, in 
his essay ‘Two Concept of Liberty’ (1958), Berlin argued that the liberty is granted to 
citizens to choose their government. Berlin granted that both concepts of liberty represent 
valid human ideals and that both forms of liberty are necessary for any free and civilised 


society. Berlin’s conception of negative liberty represents a different, and sometimes 
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contradictory, understanding of the concept of liberty, which needs to be carefully examined. 
For him, negative liberty constitutes an alternative, and sometimes even opposed, concept to 
positive liberty, and one often closer to the intuitive, modern usage of the word. According to 
Berlin, we use the negative concept of liberty in attempting to answer the question “What is 
the area within which the subject — a person or group of persons — is or should be left to do 
or be what he is able to do or be, without interference by other persons?”, whereas we use the 
positive concept in attempting to answer the question “What, or who, is the source of control 
or interference that can determine someone to do, or be, this rather than that?” (1958, 121— 
22). But he did not argue that the concept of positive liberty should be rejected, instead he 
recognised it as one human value among many, and one which is necessary for any free 
society. Therefore, Berlin argued that positive liberty was a genuine and valuable version of 
liberty, so long as it was identified with the autonomy of individuals, and not with the 
achievement of goals that individuals ‘ought to’ ‘rationally’ desire. 


Check Your Progress H 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the two aspects of Liberty? Explain. 


3.4 THE CONCEPT OF LIBERTY IN INDIAN FRAMEWORK 


Like their western counterparts, Indian philosophers have also discussed the ideas associated 
with the concept of liberty, yet there are many confusions. In India, the concept of liberty is 
synonyms with the word ‘Moksa’ which means free from all kinds of bondage. In other words, 
moksa is the concept of ultimate freedom and liberation in Indian philosophy and religion. 
The word Moksa is derived from the Sanskrit word muc, meaning “to free,” it is the release 
from the life-death cycle and from the limitations of worldly existence. To reach the state of 
moksa is to attain absolute freedom, peace and oneness with the Divine. The term moksa is 


also called as vimoksa, vimukti, mukti. This idea of moksa is used as a spiritual sense. In the 
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epistemological and psychological senses, moksha refers to freedom from ignorance: self- 
realization and self-knowledge. 

But the idea of liberty, as we are understanding it in this unit, is always used in a political 
sense. In this regard we find that many political thoughts developed during the Ashoka 
Dynasty (322-180 BCE) and Maurya Dynasty (322-180 BCE). For instance, in the Maurya 
Empire of ancient India citizens of all religions and ethnic groups had some rights to 
freedom, tolerance, and equality. They also tried to eradicate slavery from their state. King 
Ashoka emphasized the importance of tolerance in public policy by the government. The 
slaughter or capture of prisoners of war also appears to have been abolished by Ashoka. 

In contemporary India, Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) pointed out that in Europe the ideal of 
external freedom is important, whereas in India the theory of inner freedom has been stressed. 
According to Aurobindo, “they (the Europeans) have found out the way to external freedom. 
We have found out the internal freedom. We meet and give each other what we have gained. 
We have learned from them to aspire after external as they will learn from us to aspire after 
internal freedom” (Speech. p.15). This statement of Sri Aurobindo reflected the attitude of 


accepting the other and learning from the other with respect and freedom. 


3.5 LIBERTY AND FREEDOM 


‘Liberty’ and ‘Freedom’ are words that have often been used interchangeably, yet a deeper 
analysis reveals that they are laden with quite distinct connotations. Most European 
languages have only one word to translate both ‘freedom’ and ‘liberty’, e.g., ‘liberta’ 
(Italian), ‘liberté’ (French), ‘libertad’ (Spanish), ‘Freiheit’? (German), ‘frihet? (Swedish), and 
‘vrijheid’ (Dutch). Moreover, many English and American writers use ‘freedom’ and ‘liberty’ 
as if they were synonyms. As we have said that liberty is defined as the right and the power to 
believe, act and express oneself as one chooses; of being free from restriction; and having the 
freedom of choice. It is the condition of having the power to act and speak without restraints. 
On the contrary, freedom is defined as the state of being free to enjoy political, social, and 
civil liberties. It is the power to decide one’s actions and the state of being free from restraints 
or confinement. 

Liberty is very much individual centric as compared to freedom. ‘Liberty’ is the power to act 
and express oneself according to one’s will, while ‘freedom’ is the power to decide one’s 
actions. Liberty is the condition wherein individuals behave according to their will and govern 
themselves, taking responsibility for their actions and behaviors. Having liberty does not 


necessarily mean going against ethics and moral values. It is classified into: positive liberty 
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wherein individuals act on their own will without being influenced by social restrictions and 
taboos, and negative liberty wherein individuals act without being influenced or coerced by 
other people. 

Moreover, ‘freedom’ is a concept which is more associated with an individual’s connection 
with the state rather than with other individuals and circumstances. The word freedom comes 
from the English word signifying free will whereas “liberty” comes from Latin word 
‘librates’, France ‘liberté’ etc., which means the condition of freeman and liberty must 
conform to what is morally right and ethical. More precisely to say, liberty is unrestricted 
freedom. One can enjoy liberty fearlessly-positive liberty while freedom is autonomy for a 
particular thing or action. Even in the Constitution of India and in its Preamble enshrines 
liberty while Article 19(1) (a)-(g) incorporate different types of freedom. Similarly, Article 
21 also enshrines Personal liberty in order to make life fearless. 

Above discussed differences are more or less based upon on socio-political conception of 
freedom and liberty. For instance, J.S. Mill advocated that liberty shall not be negative, i.e. 
without restriction. This is the reason why democratic constitutions set a goal of liberty 
whereas they provide different types of freedom to achieve the goal of ensuring that rights of 
all citizens are balanced. It ensures that both individual and social interests are well-balanced 
and work smoothly in the society. On the contrary, Berlin does not believe the positive liberty 
in the strict sense. For example, a blind person cannot blame to the authority for his liberty 
that he cannot watch a movie in the hall because of his/her physical weakness. 

From the philosophical perspective, freedom is a natural property of human beings — the 
property that makes them persons as distinct from specimens of just another animal species. 
Within the domain of human persons, it is an objective universal, on a par with speech and the 
intellectual faculties. It defines the natural-law condition of freedom among likes. Liberty, in 
contrast, is the legal status of a member of an organised group or society. It is not a property 
of a natural person but of a position in a group or society. It applies not to natural but to 
artificial persons (e.g., citizens). Consequently, it is a relative notion in the same sense that 
citizenship is a relative concept. 


Check Your Progress IIT 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the relation between Liberty and freedom? 
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3.6 LET US SUM UP 


In this unit we have mainly tried to explain different kinds of liberty from the perspective of 
the socio-political and philosophical point of view, with some main issues like what the 
relation between liberty and freedom is, and what the positive and negative aspects of liberty 
are. An attempt has also been made to understand the concept of liberty from the perspective of Indian 
thinkers. 


3.7 KEY WORDS 


Liberty: the power to act and express oneself according to one’s will. 


Freedom: the power to decide one’s actions. 
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3.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1. Civil liberty implies freedom enjoyed by the people in civil society. Civil liberty denotes 
the civil rights which are guaranteed by the state. This kind of civil rights consist of, right to 
life, liberty, property, speech, press, association, education etc. Civil liberty will become 


stronger if more civil rights are included. 


National liberty implies that every nation has a birth right to be free from the political 
domination of others. It is synonymous with national independence or Swardjya. It is based 
on the principle of self-determination. Every nation has a right to regulate its national life 
according to its own will. For every nation, freedom is the necessary condition for 


development. 


2. Political liberty refers to the freedom where every citizen should get right to access, and 
share in authority, of the state. It gets realized in a democracy or democratic states. As we 
know that without political liberty, neither, the state can be democratic nor can the individual 


enjoy full civil liberties. 


Check Your Progress H 


1. Liberty has two aspects namely, positive and negative. Positive liberty views of being free; 
it may be understood as self-mastery and self-determination; and includes ones having a role in 
choosing who governs the society of which one is a part. While negative liberty views of the 
absence of external limits or absence of obstacles, barriers or constraints. One has negative 
libertyto the extent that actions are available to one in this negative sense. Negative liberty is 
usually attributed to individuals while positive liberty is sometimes attributed to collective 


individuals. 


Check Your Progress III 


1. Liberty is individual centric as compared to freedom. ‘Liberty’ is the power to act and 
express oneself according to one’s will, while ‘freedom’ is the power to decide one’s actions. 
Liberty is the condition wherein individuals behave according to their will and govern 
themselves, taking responsibility for their actions and behaviors. Having liberty does not 
necessarily mean going against ethics and moral values. Freedom is a concept which is more 


associated with an individual’s connection with the state rather than with other individuals and 
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circumstances. More precisely to say, liberty is unrestricted freedom. 
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UNIT 4 Justice’ 


Structure 

4.0 Objectives 

4.1 Introduction 

4.2 Kinds of Justice 

4.3 Indian Conception(s) of Justice 

4.4 The Concept of Justice Conceived by Western Thinkers 
4.5 Justice and Equality 

4.6 Let Us Sum Up 

4.7 Key Words 

4.8 Further Readings and References 


4.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


4.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this unit are, 


e to identify the various types of Justice 

e to understand the nature of Justice from the philosophical and socio-political point of 
view. 

e to discuss different views on Justice proposed by both Indian and Western thinkers. 


e to reflect upon the relation between the ideas of justice and equality. 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


“Manik Konch, Doctoral Research Scholar, Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, Indian 


Institute of Technology Bombay. 
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The idea of justice comes from the Latin words Justitia which etymologically mean 
“righteousness, equity, upright, just.” In general, the term justice is understood as ‘right 
order, equity, the rewarding to every one of that which is his due’. By definition, justice is 
described as the moral obligation to act on the basis of fair adjudication between competing 
claims. As such, it is linked to fairness, entitlement and equality. The concept of justice 
occupies a central place in both ethics, social and political philosophy. But the concept of 
justice is different in every culture and society. One of the earliest theoretical discussions of 
the idea of justice can be found in the works of the Greek philosopher Plato (424— 348 BC). 
In his work Republic, he used justice as virtue along with other three cardinal virtues 
(courage, fortitude and prudence/wisdom). His idea of justice covers both the just person and 
the just City-State. Justice is a proper, harmonious relationship between the warring parts of 
the person or city. In the modern period, the concept of justice was discussed by John Rawls 
in his book ‘A theory of Justice’ (1971), where he describes it as ‘the first virtue of social 
institutions’, and identifies justice as fairness. Michael Sandel in his famous book called 
‘Justice: What Right Thing to Do?’ (2008) is addressing a series of alternative theories of 
justice and argues that justice, rather than being autonomous (as Kantians or Rawlsians might 
have it), has a goal. This view is considered to be a form of communitarianism. According to 
C.E. Merriam “Justice consists of a system of understandings and a procedure through which 


each is accorded what is agreed upon as fair.” 


Justice is a complex concept and touches almost every aspect of human life. It is the most 
primitive of ideas known to mankind and the most fundamental concern in human history. 
Primarily, it is based on reason but at the same time, it is an article of faith. It is the end of 
which all intellectual pursuits are the means. Justice, though being considered to be an 
individual virtue but social in its application with certain obligations, rights and duties. 
Justice is grounded not only in morality and religion but also in law and Constitutional order. 
It generally depicts a well-ordered society or State where the responsibility of the State is to 


ensure justice to all sections of people. 


4.2 KINDS OF JUSTICE 


So far as the distinction of justice is concerned, philosophers tend to look at four elements 
such as economic, social, political and legal aspects that are present in every use of the 
concept of justice. The idea of justice is not static in both social and political philosophy. 


Many philosophers have given different views on classifications because it varies from 
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person to person. On the basis of various conceptions of justice, it may be classified into 
seven major kinds namely, natural justice, economic justice social justice, political justice, 


legal justice, distributive justice and corrective justice. 
4.2.1 Natural Justice 


According to Magna Carta and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948), ‘Right to 
Life’ is a basic human right for every individual whoever is born in this world, he/she has 
earned this right by nature. That’s what it is called as a natural right for human beings. The 
right to life is a moral principle based on the belief that a human being has the right to live 
and, in particular, should not be killed by another human being. The concept of a right to life 
arises in debates on issues of capital punishment, war, abortion, euthanasia, justifiable 
homicide, and public healthcare etc. Similarly, natural justice defines as a person of a society 
someone who has to modify their behaviour so that he/she can act in a proper way without 
disturbing the feelings of others. Thus, to modify the behaviour of an individual to his fellow 
beings in accordance with the laws of nature implies natural justice. The expression of natural 
justice would mean the innate tendency or quality of being fair. The literal meaning of natural 
justice also refers to the innate quality of being fair. In other words, the name of common 


sense justice meaning thereby natural of what is right and what is wrong. 
4.2.2 Economic Justice 


Economic justice is nothing but a corollary of social justice. This kind of justice involves 
equal economic values, opportunity and right for all, and the prohibition of economic 
discrimination between man and woman in economic matters. Economic justice involves the 
idea of a socialistic pattern of society. The ideal society/state is one which has given 
economic equality by their constitution for welfare society. For example, the constitution of 
India has ensured to people to establish a welfare state. Thus, economic justice has been 
accepted as one of the basic principles. The first prime minister of India Pt Jawaharlal Nehru, 
said during the constituent assembly debate, “I trust this Constitution itself will lead us to the 
real freedom that we have clamoured for and that real freedom, in turn, will bring food to our 
starving people, clothing for them, housing for them and all manners of opportunity of 


progress”. 


4.2.3 Political Justice 
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Political justice recognizes a justice where everyone has a share in the political process. In 
other words, political justice implies that every state should establish political justice by 
creating conditions under which all, including the minorities, find scope for exercising their 
political rights in pursuance of a system of Universal Adult Suffrage, the rule of law, 
achievement values as opposed to ascriptive values. The major essence of political justice is 
to ensure that the citizen of the country should have equal opportunity to represent political 
activities in the states by their constitution. For instance, Dr B.R. Ambedkar (1891-1956) 
says that political justice involves Universal Adult Franchise and no distinction on the 
grounds of religions, sex, caste, colour and the like in matters of recruitment of public 
services. It also ensures reasonable reservations and safeguards for the betterment of the 


minorities and other weaker sections of the society. 
4.2.4 Social Justice 


Social justice implies social transformation and concern about the absence of discrimination 
on the basis of caste, colour, religion, etc. It also demands equality along with liberty. Besides 
these, protection and improvement of the weaker and downtrodden sections of the people, 
equitable distribution of the necessities of life etc. constitutes social justice. Social justice in a 
wider sense, demands harmony and co-operation between labour and capital, a substantial 
minimum wage according to the capacity of each industry and other incidental benefits that 


improve the standard of living of the general people of the country. 
4.2.5 Legal Justice 


Like other kinds of justice, legal justice is also necessary because everyone needs not only 
economic and social protection but also needs legal protection. Legal justice is supported by 
law. It implies justice given according to the law which again implies equality before the law. 
It means no one can be above the law and everybody should be equally punished for equal 
crimes. According to Barker, law ought to have both validity and value. Validity stands for 


sanction of law and law draws its value from justice. The courts of law can give legal justice. 


Although there are various kinds of justices, but in the modern times the fundamentals of 
modern justice are the codes of civil and criminal law, the law of evidence, property and 
contract law, the procedure of trial, provisions for appeal to higher courts etc. All those were 
evolved from the medieval concept of rude and crude justice based on the mood and mercy of 


the ruler or similar self-styled despot. 
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4.2.6 Corrective Justice 


This kind of justice is concerned with the reversal of wrongs or the undoing of transactions. 
Corrective justice also offers powerful insights into tort law, contract law, and unjust 
enrichment, among other fields. Many theorists provide very different accounts of its content 
and justification. For example, prominent accounts draw on moral duties, expressive 
meanings, and economic efficiency to justify corrective justice. Aristotelian corrective justice 
defines the form of the private law relationship. It treats the wrong, and the transfer of 
resources that undoes it, as a single nexus of activity and passivity where actor and victim are 
defined in relation to each other. For example, suppose X steals Y’s computer or sells Y’s 
faulty goods which he claims to be in perfect order: then Y suffers a loss, justice demands 
that X should remedy by returning the computer or fulfilling his contract honestly. Thus, 
corrective justice is that which essentially concerns a bilateral relationship between a 
wrongdoer and his victim, and demands that the fault be cancelled by restoring the victim to 
the position she would have been in had the wrongful behaviour not occurred; it may also 


require that the wrongdoer not benefit from his faulty behaviour. 
4.2.7 Distributive Justice 


Distributive justice is just opposite to the corrective justice. It is generally understood as a 
justice that is concerned with the distribution or allotment of goods, duties, and privileges in 
concert with the merits of individuals, and the best interests of society. This kind of justice 
seeks to specify what is meant by a just distribution of goods among members of society. 
Such theories of justice may be interpreted as specifying that the outcome of individuals 
acting independently, without the intervention of any central authority, is just, provided that 
those who fare ill (for reasons that the theories deem to be arbitrary, for example, because 


they have fewer talents than others) receive compensation from those who fare well. 
Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Discuss the various kinds of Justice? 
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4.3 Indian Conception(s) of Justice 


In ancient India, the word Dharma was often used to connote Nyaya which equals to justice; 
and adhering and upholding justice was to uphold Dharma that speaks of the eternal values of 
peace and tranquility in society. Although, there is a vast variety of meanings attached to the 
term Dharma, but there is also a significant sense in which Dharma stood for harmonious 
relation in society. Dharma means truth and righteousness, and it integrated civil, moral and 
spiritual values and supplied the basic impetus for human development towards higher 


perfection. 


In India, dharma or justice has other meaning too because justice has been enclosed within 
the concept of Dharma. Dharma refers specifically to the moral function of rewarding good 
and punishing the evil. The word Dharma corresponds to the concept of laws. It acquires 
several meanings. Specifically, Dharma becomes the sum total of pious duties. The four 


commandments, together with five injunctions, form the core of Aryan ethics. 


Most of the commandments are found in in the Brihadaranyaka Upanisad which 
supplements Satapatha Brahman; we find that supremacy of Dharma over mere physical or 


military strength-Ksatra. In the Upanishad, the notion of Dharma was clearly elaborated: 


The Brahman has created the most excellent Dharma. Dharma is the force of force or power 
of power. There is nothing higher than Dharma. Henceforth even a weak man rules a stronger 
person with the help of Dharma, as with (the help of) a King. This Dharma is (equivalent to) 
truth. Hence if a man speaks truth they say he speaks the Dharma and if he speaks the 
Dharma they say he speaks the truth. (Brihadaranyaka Upanisad I, 4. 14.). 


Dharma is the Ksatra of the fight which means Dharma is superior to Ksatra. It is the highest 
principle since with its help even a physically weak person can wield authority over a more 


powerful one. 


Thus, the Dharma centric concept of justice is intended to preserve or conserve a just, social 


order. The concept of Justice or Dharma (Nyaya) is not a new concept for Indian political 
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philosophy. There are many ancient and contemporary thinkers in Indian history whose 
political thoughts have been extensively discussed such as Manu, Kautilya, B.R Ambedkar, 


etc. Here, we will briefly discuss their views: 
4.3.1 Manu (Svayambhuva) 


Manusmriti is also called the Mdadnava-Dharmasastra or Laws of Manu, Manu’s code of 
justice, or legal history of India. Manusmriti is a systematic and cogent collection of all rules 
of Dharma Sastras, covering all the branches of law then in force. The simple language and 
great clarity in its composition made the Manusmriti the most authoritative source of ancient 


Hindu jurisprudence. 


According to Manu, Dharma protects those who protect it. Those who destroy Dharma get 
destroyed. The entire concept of the Rule of Law is incorporated and in principle laid down 
in this concept of Justice. Justice, for Manu, regulates the mutual obligation of individual and 


the society and he warns “Do not destroy Dharma, so that you may not be destroyed”. 
4.3.2 Kautilya (Chanakya 371-283) 


Kautilya, through his work Arthasdastra, immensely contributed to the legal and constitutional 
history of India. Kautilya was the first lawgiver in Indian history of law. For him, every man 
and woman had the right to move the court of law. According to Kautilya, the law in the 
hands of ignorant people gets tampered and becomes incomplete. He prescribed a panel of 
three members acquainted with the sacred law and three ministers of the King to carry on the 
administration of justice. He prescribed that judicial organization and procedure should be 


carried out with a high sense of honesty and impartiality. 
4.3.3 Dr B.R. Ambedkar 


In contemporary times, Indian political and legal thinker Dr B.R Ambedkar has immensely 
contributed to the Indian social justice system. He played a critical role in the drafting of the 
Indian constitution and fought against social injustice. Ambedkar writes, ‘A Just society is 
that society in which ascending sense of reverence and descending sense of contempt is 
dissolved into the creation of a compassionate society’. He was fighting against 
discrimination, particular caste-based prejudice. During his time, in India, systematic 
discrimination was widely prevalent and practiced. This was one of the cardinal principles 


which shaped Dr Ambedkar’s fight for justice. He knew that as a society which had 
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cultivated a certain mindset for hundreds of generations, it would be difficult if not 
impossible to do away with caste. In light of the above, he devised a system of reservation to 


allow equal access and opportunities to all. 


Dr Ambedkar had a clear vision regarding social justice- he was deeply influenced by ideas 
of liberty, equality and fraternity. He envisioned a society wherein no one would be destined 
to a miserable fate because of the chance of birth and everyone would have equal 
opportunities. Dr Ambedkar’s views can be found imprinted in our constitution. He also said 
that legal, political justice or rights are conterminous with social rights. A constitution is only 
as useful as its implementation by the people. He opposed Manu’s ideas of social justice. 
According to Ambedkar, ‘Dharma or religious rules and caste-based justice cannot be a way 


of social justice’. 


Ambedkar stood for a social system in which a man’s status is based on his merit and 
achievements and where no one is noble or untouchable because of his/her birth. He 
advocated the policy of preferential treatment for the socially oppressed and economically 
exploited people of the country. The Constitution of India, which was drafted under his 
chairmanship, contains a number of provisions that enjoins the state to secure to all its 
citizens, justice, social, economic and political, along with liberty, equality and fraternity. It 
also contains a number of provisions that guarantee a preferential treatment to the 
downtrodden people in various sectors. Article 17 of the Indian Constitution declares 
untouchability as abolished. Ambedkar, in his speech before the Constituent Assembly for the 
passage of the Constitution, said ‘I have completed my work; I wish there should be a sunrise 
even tomorrow. The new Bharat has got political freedom, but it is yet to raise the sun of 


social and economic liberty.’ 
Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Discuss Ambedkar’s idea of Social Justice 
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4.4 THE CONCEPT OF JUSTICE CONCEIVED BY WESTERN 
THINKERS 


Like Indians thinkers, many western philosophers and political thinkers have proposed 


various theories on the concept of justice. Here we would briefly discuss their views: 


4.4.1 Plato 


Plato (423— 348 BC) discusses his idea of justice in his dialogue called The Republic. His 
conception of law and justice is extensive as it covers not only the social realm but also the 
moral life of the individual. Plato does not make a distinction between legality and morality. 
He used the Greek word Dikaisyne for justice which comes very near to the word ‘morality’ 
or ‘righteousness’, it properly includes within it the whole duty of man. It also covers the 
whole field of the individual’s conduct in so far as it affects others. Plato contended that 
justice is the quality of soul, in virtue of which men set aside the irrational desires of selfish 
pleasures and satisfaction and accommodate themselves to the discharge of a single function 
for the general benefit. Plato saw in justice the only remedy of saving Athens from decay and 
ruin, for nothing agitated him in contemporary affairs more than amateurishness, 
meddlesomeness and political selfishness which was rampant in Athens of his day in 
particular and in the entire Greek world in general. In addition, Sophistic teaching of the 
ethics of self-satisfaction resulted in the excessive individualism also induced the citizens to 
capture the office of the State for their own selfish purpose and eventually divided “Athens 
into two hostile camps of rich and poor, oppressor and oppressed. Evidently, these two 
factors amateur meddlesomeness and excessive individualism became the main targets of 
Plato’s attack. The attack came in the form of the construction of an ideal society in which 
“Justice” reigned supreme since Plato found in justice the remedy for curing these evils. 


Thus, Plato propounded the idea of justice as a fundamental principle of a well-order society. 


4.4.2 Aristotle 


Like Plato, Aristotle (384-322 BC) also widely discusses about justice in his book 
Nicomachean Ethics. Aristotle has mentioned twelve kinds of moral virtues such as courage, 


temperance, magnanimity, generosity, self-confidence, truthfulness, good temper etc. Virtue 
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is a mean between two vices. But Aristotle does not include justice in that list of moral virtue. 
For him, justice does not fall between two extremes or vices because justice has only one 


extreme that is injustice. 


Aristotle upholds that there are two forms of justice: distributive and rectificatory. The first 
form of justice deals with the distribution of wealth among the members of a community on 
the proportion of his/her merit, good and bad person. Distributive justice emphasizes on the 
person being deserving. On the other hand, Rectificatory justice emphasizes on unequal 
distributions of gain and loss between two people. In other words, it may be called for in 
cases of injustice which involves voluntary transactions like trade or involuntary ones like 
theft. For instance, Aristotle says, justice must be distributed proportionately. He says a 
shoemaker and a farmer cannot exchange shoes with farmer because shoes cannot be equal to 
harvest. Rather, the shoemaker would have to give a number of shoes proportional in value to 
the crops the farmer provides. Moreover, Aristotle discusses another two kinds of justice: 
political and domestic. Political justice is based on rules and natural laws and which is the 


same for all; while domestic justice relies more on respect. 


4.4.3 John Rawls 


John Rawls (1921-2002) in his book A Theory of Justice (1971) charts out a conception of 
justice which is concerned not merely with human welfare but also with the individual’s 
welfare. Rawls argues that an adequate theory of justice must morally respond to, and 
preserve the “distinction of persons”. Rawls assumes that society is a more or less self- 
sufficient association of persons, who in their mutual relations recognize certain binding rules 
of conduct specifying a system of co-operation. Principles of social justice are necessary for 
making a rational choice between various available systems. The way in which a concept of 
justice specifies basic rights and duties will affect problems of efficiency, coordination and 
stability. This is why it is necessary to have a rational conception of justice. Practical 
rationality has three aspects, namely value, right, and moral worth. Rawls believes in these 


three components of justice. 


Rawls argues that the concepts of freedom and equality are not mutually exclusive. His 
assessment of the justice system leads him to conclude that for justice to be truly just, 
everyone must be afforded the same rights under the law. In his book, he discusses three 


unique concepts: 
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In the first part of the book, Rawls asks: if everyone was stripped of their privileges and 
social status and made entirely equal, what kind of justice system would they want to be 
subject to? He concludes that the only logical choice is to pick a system that treats people 


equally, regardless of their race, class, gender, etc. 


In the second part, he discusses how his theory of justice would affect institutions today. 
Without pointing fingers, he makes it clear that no one is living up to the prescribed 


standards. 


In the third part, he describes the good effects that a real justice system can have on society. 


4.4.4 Michael J. Sandel 


Michael Sandel (1953-) in his book Justice: What’s Right Thing to Do? (2009) discusses a 
series of alternative theories of justice. This includes discussion of the theories attributed to 
Aristotle, Immanuel Kant, John Stuart Mill, John Rawls, and others. He argues that justice, 
rather than being autonomous (as Kantians or Rawlsians might have it), has a goal. 
Defending a form of communitarianism, Sandel quotes Alasdair MacIntyre and his 
characterization of humans as being ‘storytelling beings’ who live their lives with narrative 
quests. In his book, he focuses on Affirmative action, same-sex marriage, physician-assisted 
suicide, abortion, national service, the moral limits of markets—Sandel relates the big 
questions of political philosophy to the most vexing issues of the day, and shows how a surer 
grasp of philosophy can help us make sense of politics, morality, and our own convictions as 


well. 


According to Sandel, justice is lively, thought-provoking, and wise—an essential new 
addition to the small shelf of books that speak convincingly to the hard questions of our civic 
life. Sandel proposes three ways in which we could account for our beliefs about justice: (1) 
the idea that justice involves maximizing welfare, (2) that it involves always respecting some 
aspect of personhood, and (3) that ideas of justice involve ideas about promoting ‘the good 


life’. 
Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
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1. Given an overview of some prominent Western Theories of Justice. 


4.5 JUSTICE AND EQUALITY 


A key question which has been an issue of ongoing academic debate is whether justice is 
similar to equality or not. So, we need to ask what are the circumstances in which justice 
requires a substantively equal distribution of advantages. John Rawls’ proposed the idea of 
‘Justice as fairness’ which refers to two principles namely, liberty and equality. The first 
principle of liberty states that every individual has an equal right to basic liberties, Rawls 
claims “that certain rights and freedoms are more important or ‘basic’ than others”. Rawls 
articulates the Liberty Principle as the most extensive basic liberty compatible with similar 
liberty for others; he later amended this in his book Political Liberalism, stating instead that 
“each person has an equal claim to a fully adequate scheme of equal basic rights and liberties. 
The second principle of equality is a component of Justice as Fairness establishing 
distributive justice. As far as Rawls is concerned Fair Equality of Opportunity Principle has 
lexical priority over the Difference Principle: which implies that a society cannot arrange 
inequalities to maximize the share of the least advantaged while not allowing access to 
certain offices or positions. Therefore, Rawls says, an individual should not only have the 
right to opportunities but should have an equal effective chance as another of similar natural 


ability. 


Justice always deals with distribution and question of equality also comes when unequal 
distribution prevails in the society. Equality also acts as a default in circumstances where, 
although people may indeed have unequal claims to whatever good is being distributed, we 
have no reliable way of identifying and measuring those claims. For instance, equality, as a 
concept, presupposes that all people start at the same point of action, consideration or footing. 
From there, they are supposed to sink-or-swim on their own merits, and not from criteria 
established to omit some from the same opportunities or experiences as others. On the other 


hand, justice as a concept applies after the fact of an insult to equality or by other criminal 
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behavior or activities. Having your investment portfolio stolen is a crime that demands 


intervention for justice, in an attempt to correct the theft and punish the wrongdoer. 


Equality doesn’t always qualify justice. Equality, or the act of treating everyone equally 
regardless of any particular attribute, doesn’t always treat everyone fairly. By sharing the 
good equally, we can at least ensure that every claim has been partially satisfied. Suppose, we 
have limited supplies of a drug that can treat malaria, and a number of patients displaying 
symptoms of the disease, but lacking specialized medical knowledge. Therefore, we cannot 
tell whether one person’s condition is more serious than another’s; then by sharing out the 
drug equally, we can guarantee that each person at least receives the highest fraction of what 
they really need. Any other distribution must leave at least one person with less (this, of 
course, assumes that there is no threshold amount of the drug beneath which it is ineffective; 
if that assumption is wrong, justice under the stated conditions might require a lottery in 


which the chosen ones receive threshold-size doses). 


Although many thinkers who claim that the idea of justice and equality is similar by their 
nature, but there is a slight difference between them in practice. The idea of justice is always 
concerned with the equal distribution of goods with respect to utility or who deserves what? 
On the other hand, equality concerns the equal distribution goods without concerning 
differences or necessity. For example, suppose there is a family of six member, and they have 
six apples, and you need to distribute six apples among them according to the principle of 
justice and equality. Out of six members, three are kids, one is young and the other two are 
adult. Of course, the consumption capacity of the members is different. As far as justice is 
concerned, you need to distribute as per their consuming capacities because kids cannot eat 
one apple on the contrary adult can eat more than one apple. On the other hand, if you believe 
in the equality principle, then you need to give one apple to each member without seeing their 


necessity or consuming capacity. 


But equality should have a limit when we are doing justice otherwise it becomes a uniformity 
principle. In this connection, we can bring the most fundamental principle of justice—one 
that has been widely accepted which was presented by Aristotle through the principle that 
“equals should be treated equally and unequal’s unequally.” (Nicomachean Ethics, book IV, 
1999) 


Check Your Progress IV 
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Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. How are the concepts of Justice and Equality related? 


4.6 LET US SUM UP 


This discussion begins by identifying the core distinctions of justice with their nature from 
the perspective of the philosophical and socio-political point of view. Then, we have 
discussed and examined the Indian and Westerns versions of justice. We have discussed the 
idea of Dharma and idea of social justice and the relation between dharma and social justice. 
In western perspectives, we discussed the idea of justice, in the philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, 
Rwals and Sandle. Finally, we discussed whether such theories successfully addressed the 


idea of human good and the relation between justice and equality. 


4.7 KEY WORDS 


Difference Principle : Difference principle implies that a society cannot arrange inequalities 
to maximize the share of the least advantaged while not allowing access to certain offices or 


positions. 


Justice : The idea of justice comes from the Latin words Justitia which etymologically mean 
“righteousness, equity, upright, just.” In general, the term justice is understood as ‘right 


order, equity, the rewarding to every one of that which is his due’. 


Principle of Equality : The principle of equality is a component of Justice as Fairness 


establishing distributive justice. 


Principle of Liberty : The principle of liberty states that every individual has an equal right 
to basic liberties. Rawls articulates the Liberty Principle as the most extensive basic liberty 


compatible with similar liberty for others; he later amended this in Political Liberalism, 
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stating instead that “each person has an equal claim to a fully adequate scheme of equal basic 


rights and liberties. 
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4.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1. On the basis of various conceptions of justice, it may be classified into seven major kinds 
namely, natural justice, economic justice social justice, political justice, legal justice, 


distributive justice and corrective justice. 


Check Your Progress II 
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1. Dr Ambedkar’s idea of Social Justice was deeply influenced by ideas of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. He envisioned a society wherein no one would be destined to a miserable fate 
because of the chance of birth and everyone would have equal opportunities. Dr Ambedkar’s 
views can be found imprinted in our constitution. He also said that legal, political justice or 
rights are conterminous with social rights. He opposed Manu’s ideas of social justice. 
According to Ambedkar, ‘Dharma or religious rules and caste-based justice cannot be a way 


of social justice’. 


Check Your Progress III 


a) Plato propounded the idea of justice as a fundamental principle of a well-order society. 


b) Aristotle discussed ‘distributive and rectificatory justice’ and ‘political and domestic 


justice’. 


c) Rawls argued that an adequate theory of justice must morally respond to, and preserve the 


“distinction of persons”. 


d) Sandel proposes three ways in which we could account for our beliefs about justice: (1) the 
idea that justice involves maximizing welfare, (2) that it involves always respecting some 
aspect of personhood, and (3) that ideas of justice involve ideas about promoting ‘the good 


life’. 
Check Your Progress IV 


1. Justice deals with distribution, and the question of equality also comes in when unequal 
distribution prevails in the society. Equality also acts as a default in circumstances where, 
although people may indeed have unequal claims to whatever good is being distributed, 
even though we may not have a reliable way of identifying and measuring those claims. 
Yet, equality doesn’t always qualify justice. Equality, or the act of treating everyone 


equally regardless of any particular attribute, doesn’t always treat everyone fairly. 
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Block 2 


SOCIETY AND STATE 


Block Introduction 


Block 2 “Society and state” tries to discover the relation between the concept of society and 
state in the light of individualism, democracy and communism. Individualism focuses on 
individual as a primary and significant constituent of any community or society. It accepts 
society as a means or tool for the flourishment of individuals and argues that an individual 
cannot be treated as a means. Individualism promotes freedom of choice of an individual, and 
demands that any society and state should provide the grounds for individual freedom. 
Communism is a commune based philosophy. For Communism, community is not just a 
means to promote individuals, but an inescapable tool to promote the status of all human 
beings. Marxism is one communist theory, which is discussed in this block. In Democracy, 
the central theme is “will of people”. There are various kinds of democracies. Democracy as 
a political mechanism and as a value plays a pivotal role to maintain the harmonious relation 


across individual-society-state. 
This block is comprised of the following three units: 


Unit 5 “Individualism” tries to present history and philosophy of individualism with the help 
of divergent views of several philosophers, from Greeks to contemporary times. The 


metaphysics of individualism also finds its place in this discussion. 


Unit 6 “Democracy” discusses the integral nature and underlying principles of democracy, as 
well as democratic ideals that substantiate its practice across its various types. It also draws 
attention to the relation between individual and state in a democratic nation and as well as 


highlights the difference between democracy as a value and democracy as a mechanism. 


Unit 7 “Communism” deals with the Marxist idea of communism, with the help of 
discussions surrounding the concepts of dialectic materialism, class, alienation, exploitation, 


etc. It also presents a critical analysis of the communist philosophy of Marx. 


UNIT 5 INDIVIDUALISM 


Structure 

5.0 Objectives 

5.1 Introduction 

5.2 Individualism and Philosophy 

5.3 Renaissance 

5.4 Reformation 

5.5 The Metaphysical Self 

5.6 Subject in Social and Political Philosophy 
5.7 Contemporary Theories 

5.8 Phenomenology and Existentialism 
5.9 Let Us Sum Up 

5.10 Key Words 

5.11 Further Readings and References 


5.12 Answers to Check Your Progress 


5.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this units are, 


e Examining key _ philosophical/ metaphysical discussions 
developing the idea of Individualism. 
e Construing Individualism as a social and political philosophy. 


e Critically assessing the concept of Individualism. 


encompassing 


and 


5.1 INTRODUCTION 


“ Dr. Rekha Basu, former faculty, Department of Philosophy, Hindu College, University of Delhi. 
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Individualism is perceived as an incremental phenomenon, in evidence largely in modern 
Western countries, and by implication, in those societies that have been impacted by the 
civilization of the West. The connotations of “individualism” can be commendatory/ 
derogatory, depending on our cultural perceptions. Many social scientists have observed the 
increasing individualism among the Millennials’ preoccupation with their own lives in its 
diverse aspects, and a corresponding decline of interest in matters political and collective. We 
need to disentangle individualism from a blatant egoism. Here it is pertinent to quote a 
French aristocrat called Alexis de Tocqueville, who was one of the most prominent thinkers 
to engage with individualism. He observes that while selfishness “originates in blind 
instinct”, individualism is more of “a mature and calm feeling.” Individualists have often 
been associated with hedonism, consumerism and in obsessive pursuit of the entrepreneurial 


spirit. 


This Unit will be aimed at extricating individualism from these overtly negative meanings 
that have gripped popular imagination. The Unit will show that individualism has been a 
normative theory, and, moreover, one to be examined in a cultural context. Construed 
positively, individualism aims to maximize autonomy, thereby endorsing libertarian values, 
and self- development, in the sense of enlarging one’s potential. The unit shall examine the 
philosophical/ metaphysical traditions in which individualism finds articulation. A discussion 
of individualism as a social and political philosophy will form one key section, as also a 


critical assessment of the same. 


5.2 INDIVIDUALISM AND PHILOSOPHY 


5.2.1 The Greeks 


One may begin a discussion on Individualism by asking— Did we have any concept that 
vaguely resembled “individualism” in the post- Socratic traditions? In response we may 
observe that while the conversation regarding “autonomy” was not unfamiliar to the Greeks, 
this term applied to the city states rather than individuals. Additionally, given the inseparable 
relationship between the city-state and its residents, the concept of citizen was important. For 
example, we all know about the death-sentence which was given to Socrates in 399 BC in 
Athens, Greece. The charges were: refusing to recognize gods recognized by the state, 


introducing new gods, and corrupting the morals of the youth. These were entirely specious 


* Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, Wordsworth Editions, 1998, p. 208. 
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allegations; friends of Socrates were passionately engaged in persuading Socrates to 
challenge them. In at least two Dialogues that Plato, Socrates’ disciple, wrote on this matter 
because it touched him so deeply, namely, Apology and Crito, the reader finds Socrates 
declining to question his undeserved death- sentence. He observes very clearly that the State 
is the guardian of its people, and any orders it passes against any of its citizens, should not be 
contested by the affected party despite a certain knowledge about their unfairness. In other 
words, the laws of the land must be uncritically followed by its citizens. Now, obviously, the 
term “citizen” evokes notions of responsibility and obligation, rather than “freedom” that is 


integral to individualism. 


In general, despite a dual-worldview, and a definitive privileging of the “ideal” as contrasted 
to the “real,” Platonic writings are largely preoccupied with human issues, such as education, 
justice and art. However, despite the evidence of this humanism at a fairly early period of 
philosophy, there is an undeniable metaphysical preoccupation with a teleological vision of 
nature. A telos as a concept precludes the notions of choice and individuality. A corollary to 
this teleological conception of the universe was the perception of values as “objective.” Both 
Plato and Aristotle affirmed this thesis of the objectivity of values. For Plato, the Forms, as 
contrasted to the sensible objects, the idealities, as opposed to the perennially changing, 
ephemeral reality, were ultimately real. Thus, for example, “Humanity” as a Form is 
indestructible, though particular human beings who embody this form are mortal. Aristotle, 
though critical of the Platonic theory of Forms, reappropriated the “form” as one of the dual 
terms in the analysis of any object; the other was “matter.” Matter and form are to be found at 
the structure of each and every object, “form” being read as purpose, or the overall plan of 
the object, how it is designed in order to discharge a specific function. In these theories a pre- 
determined goal or telos precludes human agency, it is, rather, presented as a plan to which 


our social and political arrangements must submit. 
5.2.2 The Medievalists 


Medieval philosophy, on the whole, could be characterized as being consumed by the desire 
to corroborate the existence of a benevolent God, whose largesse is evidenced in creation. 
Like the Greeks, the medievalists continue to subscribe to a teleological view of the world. 
The universe, in turn was perceived as “created” by a supremely good God, and interpreted as 
an ecclesiastical system that prodded us to go beyond it towards “salvation,” which is the 


ultimate goal of our life. Acclaimed theologians, such as Saints Augustine, Anselm and 


Aquinas, proposed arguments for the existence of a morally righteous, charitable being, with 
unrestricted powers. The perception of the world as “creation” foregrounds the Creator, here, 


God. The individual, by implication, is transformed into a “believer.” 
Check your progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Was there an awareness of Individualism for ancient Greeks? 


5.3 RENAISSANCE 


Jones, a celebrated scholar of history of Western philosophy, observes, “...if it can be said 
that classical philosophy was overthrown by Christianity’s discovery of God, then it can be 
said that medieval philosophy was overthrown by the scientist’s discovery of nature.” 
Beginning in the Renaissance, the “God” discourse got somewhat decentred. A revitalized 
humanism became manifest that lay a this-worldly emphasis on the individual in his/her 
social and physical milieu, rather than in a primordial relationship with God. Most crucially, 
the Copernican revolution in physics demystified the “skies,” hitherto perceived as an abode 
of Gods, but now increasingly seen as an adventurous space, potentially open to the 
telescope. A significant upshot of this new physics was a repudiation of the teleological view 


of “creation,” common to both the classical and the medieval mind, though obviously in very 


* W.T. Jones, Hobbes to Hume: A History of Western Philosophy, Harcourt Brace & World, New York, 1969, 
p.Vii. 


different senses. The medieval image of man as fundamentally finite, and as being in a state 
of sin, was unacceptable to the Renaissance man, who had newly discovered his 
individuality, and was predisposed increasingly towards this world, rather than allured by the 
promise of salvation. Petrarch (1304-74), an Italian who had moved to Avignon, was the first 
thinker who was credited with having fashioned the movement called Humanism. He 
embodied the new spirit as he decided to climb Mont Ventoux, the highest mountain in his 
neighbourhood, not just functionally, but in order to view the surrounding landscape from a 
high altitude. The medieval attitude to nature, that believed nature to be symptomatic of 
God’s indulgence, was surmounted in this gesture. This frame of mind was a sign of the 


scientific temper that would be evidenced soon, a turn to naturalism being only a prelude. 


Besides, the various voyages and discoveries of new lands, motivated initially by the 
religious urge to spread Christianity and to enlarge the Kingdom of God, brought in 
unprecedented wealth both to the capitalist who financed these voyages, and the adventurers 
who actually undertook them. For reasons religious and political, many Europeans left their 
homelands, and settled down in the newly-discovered Continent called America. Pragmatism, 
initiative, and hard work were required to deal with the challenges of this new residence, 
rather than a religious state that encouraged its subjects to transcend the “passions” of this 
world. Over time, beginning with France and England, that had assertive monarchs, the 
clerical power was severely undermined, and the nation- states began to emerge. Colonization 
witnessed the physical expansion of the European Continent. In this radically altered political 
and social milieu, the individual person, hungry for adventure and possessed of a terrific 


energy, and submerged neither by the Alter or the Throne, was birthed. 


5.4 REFORMATION 


Simultaneous with this major change in the outlook of the world was the Protestant 
Reformation. This was a religious movement that swept through Europe in the 1500s. Its rise 
was influenced by currents of nationalism, anticlericalism, and opposition to vested property 
interests in the hands of the church that had begun in the late fourteenth century. It resulted in 
the creation of a branch of Christianity called Protestantism, a name used collectively to refer 
to the many religious groups that separated from the Roman Catholic Church due to 
differences in doctrine. Now, according to Protestants, religion is related to personal assent to 
religious beliefs, a religiously individualistic outlook. They rejected the Pope and Catholic 


priests as being holier or more sacred than ordinary people. 
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The combined impact of Renaissance and Reformation is, each in a different way, to 
forefront the individual, as against the institutions to which he/she was affiliated. Established 
institutions, such as feudalism and the Guild diminished in importance during the 
Renaissance, while the Church was deprecated during the Reformation. A decline of these 


institutions resulted in the relative independence of the individual. 
Check your progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Discuss the role that Renaissance and Reformation played in generating an awareness of 


Individualism in the West. 


5.5 THE METAPHYSICAL SELF 


The dawn of modern philosophy in the West is epitomised in Descartes’ thought in his 
Meditations of 1641. No longer content with the self as anima, Descartes foregrounds “man” 
as the pivot that is foundational in the otherwise shifting plethora of reality. This is a 
humanist premise, Descartes expresses this newly-awakened optimism in the phrase cogito, 
ergo sum, I think, therefore I am. Denouncing truth to be an ecclesiastic privilege, Descartes 
affirms it to be a human prerogative, accessible to disciplined, rational thought. This thinking 
is a clear precursor of individualism in the modern West. Further, Descartes goes on to draw 
a distinction between mind and body, and held thinking to be pivotal to the subject. 
According to Jonathan Ree, a Cartesian scholar, this dualism is a secularized version of the 
Judeo-Christian teaching of the separateness of body and soul. Implicit in much of the 
medieval thinking was the assumption that the “essence” of existence would have to be non- 
somatic. This is reflected in Descartes’ formulation in the Discourse on the Method, Cogito, 


ergo sum, I think, therefore I am. He writes, “I knew I was a substance whose whole essence 


i Ree, Descartes, Descartes, Allan Lane, London, 1924, p.100. 
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or nature is simply to think, and which does not require any place, or depend on any material 
thing, in order to exist. Accordingly, this ‘I’- that is, the soul by which I am what I am- is 


entirely distinct from the body.” 
The Cartesian legacy may be summarised thus: 


Descartes was a forerunner of the dissociation of philosophy from theology which became 
evident in much of Europe in the centuries to come. The Protestants, following this lead, 


would affirm the supremacy of the individual conscience. 


The cogito does not have a purely cognitive connotation in Descartes’ thought, it also is a 
soul, this is borne out by the Sixth Meditation, that is devoted to proving the immortality of 
the soul. This shows the Janus-faced philosopher, working under the dual influence of 


Scholasticism and rationalism. 


Much later, the transparent consciousness that Descartes had talked about was challenged 


when Freud highlighted the phenomena of repression and the unconscious. 


Ego- based philosophies in the West, inspired by Descartes, did not resort to a foundational 
principle of divinity. Consciousness, in these traditions, such as phenomenology, was 
sufficiently armed to tackle objectivity on its own without invoking a metaphysical 


guarantee. 


The next milestone in this tale of the evolution of the individual is seen in the Humean 
scepticism pertaining to the substantialist view of the self. Hume’s affirmation about each of 
us being “nothing but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed each 


”Ì created a 


other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement 
powerful impact. For Hume, the inference from these atomic perceptions to a self is 
illegitimate. Mention must be made that Hume was important because of his undertaking of a 


complete secularization of philosophy. 


Immanuel Kant, awakened from his “dogmatic slumbers” by Hume, endeavoured to recover 
the self from this threatened extinction. The self in Kant was conceived as an epistemological 
subject, as well as an object of knowledge, or the empirical self. Finally, it was the moral 
* Descartes, Rene, Discourse on the Method, Discourse IV, in The Philosophical Writings of Descartes, trans, 
John Cottingham, Robert Stoothoff and Dugald 

Murdock, Cambridge University Press, London, 1985. 


İt Hume, David, A Treatise of Human Nature: Being an Attempt to Introduce the Experimental Method of 
Reasoning, Ed., L.A. Silby-Bigge, Oxford, 1960, p. 252. 
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individual, or the noumenal self. Kant resolved the problematic duality that had plagued 
Descartes’ thought, and, far from debunking the physical world, made it amenable to human 
subjectivity. In Critique of Pure Reason, Space and Time, and the Categories, together 
constitute the formal ingredients of experience that structure our perceptions and give us 
knowledge. And, most crucially, the objects of our knowledge being always a unity, Kant 
asserted that this unity could not have been derived from experience. Hence is birthed the 


famous transcendental self, described also as the principle of “transcendental apperception.” 


It is crucial to halt here and take stock of the developments in the notion of the self since the 
latter provides the conceptual underpinnings for the individual. Descartes certainly liberated 
the mind from a theological structure, though, as pointed out earlier, the “soul” is intertwined 
with this cognitive consciousness. However, this consciousness is disembodied, and 
effectively without any socio-cultural base. The Kantian self fares no better, being only a 
logical postulate—the vicissitudes of a sensory world bypassing it completely. Later, Hegel 
would attempt to overcome the dualisms in the philosophers’ world, but his Spirit will lend to 
the world a teleological movement that would perceive the world as a collective, rather than 


peopled by particular beings. 


Robert Solomon, a scholar of Continental thought, and a reputed figure, has coined a phrase 
that he calls “the transcendental pretence.” This, according to Solomon, is the thesis that 
beneath diverse humans is an underlying unity. To put this in Solomon’s own memorable 
words, “This was a thesis that was coming of age just as world-wide exploration and 
colonization was having its full effect, and as transportation, travel, communications, and 
what was then called ‘the conquest of nature’ were about to achieve global efficiency...the 
transcendental pretence is no innocent philosophical thesis, but a political weapon of 
enormous power... it also justified unrestricted tolerance for paternalism and self- 
righteousness—‘the white philosopher’s burden’. Philosophers who never left their home 
towns declared themselves experts on ‘human nature’, and weighed the morals of 
civilizations and ‘savages’ thousands of miles beyond their ken. Kant never left the provincial 
town of Königsberg, insisting that in its busy port he had the opportunity to observe all of 
humanity.”* In other words, the transcendental pretence makes the unjustified assumption 


that there is universality in the fundamental modes of human experience. This leads to 


* Kant, Immanuel, Critique of Pure Reason, trans., Norman Kemp Smith, The McMillion Press, London, 1973. 
t Solomon, Robert C., Continental Philosophy since 1750: The Rise and Fall of the Self, Oxford University 
Press, 1988, p.6-7 
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Eurocentrism as a hegemonic worldview. From this perspective, both Kant and Hegel would 


appear to be guilty of this. 


5.6 SUBJECT IN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


5.6.1 Thomas Hobbes: (1588-1679) 


Let us begin our discussion of Hobbes by employing a set of adjectives that locate him in the 
philosophical traditions of the West. Hobbes was a mechanist and a materialist, who looked 
upon ‘man’ as necessarily embodied, and, further, governed by motion. He looked upon the 
traditional subject-matter of metaphysics, comprising a perfect, eternal and immutable reality 
as avoidable claptrap. Significantly, for our purposes, Hobbes delivered a conceptual 
framework that enables us to conceive of individuation, as he believed that each body is non- 
duplicable and unique. However, he does engage in a certain generalization pertaining to 
human behaviour, the principal one being that self-preservation is a fundamental human 
drive. He said, “...in the nature of man, we find three principal causes of quarrel. First, 
competition; secondly, diffidence; thirdly, glory. The first, maketh men invade for gain; the 
second, for safety; and the third, for reputation...it is manifest, that during the time men live 
without a common power to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition which is called 


war; and such a war, as is of every man, against every man.” 


Hobbes contended that, while men display blatant selfishness, they also desire peace, and are 
amenable to any rule that offers them security. Left on their own devices, people will not 
spontaneously cooperate to bring about peace. Thus, a sovereign is elected by the voluntary 


actions of the governed, so that they may be protected. 


Hobbes can be seen as having anticipated the fundaments of a democracy in his requirements 


of a consent, and his explicit disavowal of the divine-right doctrine. 
5.6.2 John Locke: (1632-1704) 


Locke was a liberal who believed that faith must arise from individual convictions, rather 
than being imposed from above. He was an empiricist who opposed the teleological world- 
view from the Middle Ages, as also the belief that the soul is equipped with essential 


knowledge at birth. Locke, importantly gave to posterity the notion of “natural rights,” the 


i Leviathan, in Works, edited by Molesworth, Part I, Chs. 11 and 13. 
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rights to life, liberty, health and possessions. He affirmed our equality and independence in 
the natural state, the only reason that a civil society is chosen is to ensure an effective 
governance that protects these rights. A chosen sovereign automatically loses his political 


authority if he fails in this mission. 


Locke’s contribution to political discourse is that he has given to us a “will” theory of 
political authority. “Liberty” in Locke’s theory stands for political equality. This does not 
preclude states of subordination through circumstances of birth, or natural talents. Rather, the 
employment of force is justified, but, and this is significant, only when force derives from 
consent does it acquire a moral legitimacy. For Locke, it is the people who are sovereign, 
and, further, this classification of “the people” is not monolithic, but applies to autonomous 
individuals. Locke believed in the concept of a majority, but only as it is an outcome of a 
consent. Locke’s emphasis on consent marks him out as a thinker who projected an 
incremental sense of individuality that was characteristic of his era, and thus, laid down the 


foundation for democracy. 
5.6.3 Jean-Jacques Rousseau: (1712-1778) 


In order to understand this important thinker, we need to discuss, briefly, two crucial 
movements on the Continent, namely, Enlightenment and Romanticism, these form the 
historical context of Rousseau. Enlightenment began in England in the mid-seventeenth 
century, and spread thence to France and Germany in the eighteenth century. The hallmark of 
this movement was its unalloyed celebration of scientific rationality, and a passionate support 
for change and progress. Humanism was another major outcome of Enlightenment. This 
meant that the focus shifted from God, the Creator of the world, to Humans, into whose 
safekeeping the world had been assigned. Philosophers began talking about an essential 
human nature, attributing rationality to the latter. Reason, being a universal human trait, 
began to be employed by thinkers to cross-examine all matters, secular and religious. The 
belief in the universality of human nature led, by a logical route, to confidence in individual 
autonomy, each and every individual may arrive unilaterally at truth, obviously on the 


assumption that he/she had received the right education. 
Romanticism, as an intellectual current, first arose in Germany as a critical reaction to the 


kind of universalism about human dispositions that had originated with Enlightenment. 


* Solomon, Ibid. p.11 
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Physically, Germany was fragmented into hundreds of principalities and small kingdoms. 
Germans were reluctant to accept a cosmic humanism that came with Enlightenment, and was 
alien to their own experience. Solomon has averred that Romanticism is a part rejection of the 
political imperialism of nations such as England and France, which were hosts to 
Enlightenment; and a defence of traditional religion against a fanatic rationalism. David 
Hume (1711-1776), Rousseau’s friend, famously observed, “Reason is and ought to be the 


slave of passions.” 


To sum up, while Enlightenment is a fervent support of science and rationality, Romanticism 
is suspicious of science, and relies on intuitions and feelings. However, both these contrary 
currents converge on the importance that they place on the significance of the individual. 
This is the formative context of our next thinker Rousseau. While committed to rational 
reform for humanity at large (Enlightenment), Rousseau argued passionately for a life of 
sentiment, and gave to posterity an organic conception of the individual which was a 


highpoint of Romanticism. 


As against the Cartesian cogito, self-sufficient and introspective, Rousseau introduces a self 
that is expressive, oriented to the world, and aspiring to a future. This self is social, political, 
as well as moral. He believes that autonomy characterizes each and every individual, thus 
enabling us to enter into a ‘social contract’ which creates society. General Will defines the 
transition from the individual to a community. As Solomon has succinctly observed, “In 
England and America the demand for freedom emerged in the concept of the individual, 
working, acquisitive self, but in Europe the concept of self that emerged in the name of 


freedom was a supra-human, non-individual self, like Rousseau’s General will.”* 


5.7 CONTEMPORARY THINKERS: MILL AND BERLIN 


Berlin perceived a lot of promise in the Copernican Revolution that Kant had affected in 
philosophy. That the human intellect is not a passive recipient of knowledge/opinions that are 
thrust on it by religious or political forces, but an active interjector in its value- perceptions, 
was a watershed insight that was to impact on significant movements on the Continent, such 
as phenomenology and existentialism. Berlin, in the footsteps of his forbear John Stuart Mill, 
saw liberalism as facilitating individual freedom. Berlin repudiated moral monism, and 
“ Ibid., p.13 

İt Hume, David, A Treatise of Human Nature, originally published in 1739, Silby-Bigge edition 

t Ibid., p.20 
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emphasized a pluralism of values, without an objective moral hierarchy. Different kinds of 
goals are being sought, such as increasing one’s material possessions, promoting a religious 
cult, popularizing a green movement, or leading a nomadic existence, are, each of them, 
perfectly legitimate, but none of these values can be elevated to a position of moral centrality 
in any society. They are value- perceptions because they have been endorsed by someone, 
this is the position of liberalism. Mill believed that “individuality,” the license to live one’s 
own life volitionally, is a fundamental value. For Berlin, individual freedom gets deepened in 
a world where there is a profusion of heterogenous perceptions of the good, without an 


objective moral hierarchy. 


5.8 PHENOMENOLOGY AND EXISTENTIALISM 


One philosopher who was deeply distrustful of Hegel was Kierkegaard (1813-1855). He 
believed that the Spirit displayed Hegel’s contempt for the individual. Kierkegaard repudiated 
an entire philosophical tradition that had endeavoured to lay down absolute moral rules, 
objective truths, or the categorical imperatives. In place of reason, he substituted ‘subjective 
truths’, feelings and personal needs. He, more than any philosopher preceding him, awarded a 
lot of importance to the individual human being, looking at “the Public” rather 


contemptuously. 


This trend continues in the post-war existentialists such as Heidegger and Sartre. Unlike 
phenomenology, that was charged with a solipsism, “the Other” for the existentialist is a 
primordial given. In the historical context of the Second World War, the Other, whether as a 
political state, or a socially and culturally established structure, is viewed with suspicion. The 
Other is responsible for the Dasein’s (the self) deterioration into inauthenticity. Somewhat 
similarly, conflict is an irreducible dimension of a Sartrean universe, he puts it rather 


dramatically when he observes that the other causes him to “bleed.” 


In some sense the phenomenologist and the existentialists could be perceived as seeking to 
create private areas for the self which will preserve its authenticity and uniqueness. Husserl’s 
project was guided mainly by epistemic considerations, the existentialists by their quest for 
an existence that was not borrowed, but volitional. Suffice is to observe how these two 
traditions also contributed a theoretical/intellectual framework for what was later to be seen 


as an individual. 


Check your progress IIT 
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Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Examine the salient features of Individualism. 


5.9 LET US SUM UP 


We can summarize our discussion with the help of the following points, 


e Individualism has been incremental over time, evidenced largely in modern Western 


countries, and, in those societies that have been impacted by the civilization of the West. 
e The connotations of individualism can be positive or negative. 
e A need to put across individualism as a normative theory. 


e The first Section is on Individualism and Philosophy. The early Greece city-states had 


“citizens” rather than individuals. 


e The medievalists had a teleological orientation on the world, humans were perceived as 
fundamentally finite and flawed. The individual was looked upon as a believer. A 


religious subject. 


e Renaissance in Europe witnessed a dwindling of teleology, and a revival of interest in 
human life and human institutions. Many voyages undertaken in the fifteenth and 


sixteenth centuries, leading to the discovery of new lands. 


e The Protestant Reformation resulted in currents of thought such as nationalism, 
anticlericalism and the emphasis on religion as a matter of personal consent, leading to 


the heightening of individual outlook. 


e Descartes, although he inaugurated the era of the subject, delivered a disembodied 


subject. Kant’s self was a logical, epistemic postulate. 
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e The Section on the Social and Political subject undertakes a discussion of the Social 
Contract theorists, Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau. These philosophers laid the foundations 
of liberalism in the West, as also, initiated a discourse on rights of the individuals. The 


notions of “consent” and “majority” is also owed to them. 


e These philosophers drew from the Enlightenment and Romanticism. While 
Enlightenment supported scientific rationality, Romanticism promoted intuitions and 


feelings. However, both these movements saw the foregrounding of the individual. 


e The contemporary liberal tradition exemplified by Mill and Berlin has furthered and 
facilitated individual freedom. A repudiation of moral monism, and a thesis about a basic 


plurality of values, follow from their theories. 


e Phenomenology and existentialism have, in their own ways, contributed substantially to 


individualism, although the context of their discussions was very different. 


5.10 KEY WORDS 


Enlightenment : A European intellectual movement of the late 17" and 18" centuries 
emphasizing reason and individualism rather than tradition. It was heavily influenced by [7% 
century philosophers such as Descartes, Locke, and Newton, and its prominent figures 


included Kant, Goethe, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Adam Smith. 


Individualism : a social theory favouring freedom of action for individuals over collective or 
state control. Individualism encompasses a value system, a theory of human nature, and a 


belief in certain political, economic, social, and religious arrangements. 


Reformation : The Reformation was the start of Protestantism and the split of the Western 
Church into Protestantism and the Roman Catholic Church. It shaped major features of 
Western culture, including freedom of religion, freedom of conscience, the dignity of the 


individual, and political democracy. 


Renaissance : Renaissance is a French word meaning “rebirth.” It refers to a period in 
European civilization that was marked by a revival of Classical learning and wisdom. It is a 
period in European history, marking the transition from the Middle Ages to modernity and 


covering the 15" and the 16" centuries. 
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Romanticism : It was an artistic, literary, musical, and intellectual movement that originated 
in Europe towards the end of the 18" century. It emphasized the individual, the subjective, 
the irrational, the imaginative, the personal, the spontaneous, the emotional, the visionary, 


and the transcendental. 
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5.12 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Some Questions and Their Answers in an Outline 
die 


1. In ancient times Greece had many city-states, each a self-enclosed unit. Norms, social, 
political and ethical, were formulated and enforced in order to maintain internal unity within 


each city-state. 


2. Hence, the individuals were perceived as “citizens,” with obligation and loyalty towards 


the city-state. 
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3. A certain amount of authoritarianism was an inevitable outcome of this situation. 


4. No Individualism, in the modern sense of the term, was present in Greece during ancient 


times. 


1. The theologians during the Middle Ages, such as Saint Anselm and Thomas Aquinas, were 


deeply committed to making Christianity into a rational belief. 

2. A teleological orientation was characteristic of medieval thinking. 

3. The individual was perceived more as a “believer” than as a person in his/her own right. 
4. There was a latent contempt for this world, and its “sinning” subjects. 

5. Hence, no real awareness of the individual as a secular subject. 


Check Your Progress II 


1. Renaissance, meaning “rebirth,” witnessed major changes in the perceptions of the people 


in the West. 
2. A gradual shift from looking at the world as “creation” to a this-worldly pursuits. 


3. A teleological view on the world begins to give away, an interest in the socio-political 


milieu of the subject is witnessed. 


4. Various voyages undertaken that lead to the discovery of new lands. Migrations 


undertaken on a large scale to these newly- found countries. 
5. Pragmatism and industry, rather than divine determinism become predominant. 
6. New- found wealth through trading encourages individual enterprise. 


7. Reformation resulted in a sustained critique of the clergy and the corruption within the 


Church. 


8. Protestantism born as a break-away sect from the Roman Catholic Church. This sect 


stressed on individual consent in religious matters. 
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9. The combined impact of the Renaissance and Reformation resulted in enhanced 


significance of the individual. 


Check Your Progress III 


1. In the history of philosophy, Individualism has had both commendatory and derogatory 


connotations. 


2. It has been perceived as a blatant form of egoism, or, on the opposite end, as “a mature and 


calm feeling” (Alexis de Tocqueville). 


3. This Unit has tried to present Individualism as a normative theory. An historical survey has 
been undertaken, ranging from early Greek philosophers, to phenomenologists and 


existentialists, in an effort to determine the antecedents of Individualism in the West. 


4. Individualism as a normative criterion advocates maximum autonomy for the self, liberal 


values and development of one’s latent talents to the greatest extent possible. 


5. Renaissance and Reformation in Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries launched 
an attack on the clergy, and the oppressive hold that they had on the people. Teleology, an 
inheritance from the Middle Ages, was challenged as it looked upon redemption in a 
transcendental world. Various voyages resulted in the discovery of new lands, opening up 
new trade routes, and thus, getting more wealth for those who went on these ventures. The 


allure of this world became compelling, resulting in a lot of private enterprise. 
6. The individual acquired a significant position. 
7. Locke talked about natural rights, equality and independence in the state of nature. 


8. The Social Contract theorists focussed on individual consent as foundational to the election 


of any political authority. 


9. Thinkers such as Kant, through the Copernican Revolution highlighted the Understanding 


as dynamic in awarding sense to the world. 


10. Descartes’ cogito was a secular insight, anyone could access the truth, unmediated by any 


ecclesiastic authority, thus, democratizing knowledge. 
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11. Isaiah Berlin was a major proponent of Individualism; he advocated a fundamental 


pluralism of values. 


12. Phenomenology and existentialism, though not self-consciously in a political context, put 


a lot of emphasis on the subject’s interjection in constituting its social and political reality. 
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UNIT 6 DEMOCRACY 


Structure 

6.0 Objectives 

6.1 Introduction 

6.2 Democracy: Conceptual Evolution of its Definition in History 

6.3 The Basic Institutional Principles and Ideas constituting Democracy 
6.4 Democracy as a Value vs. Democracy as a Mechanism 

6.5 Different Types of Democracy 

6.6 Let Us Sum Up 

6.7 Key Words 

6.8 Further Readings and References 


6.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


6.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this unit are: 
e Understanding the integral nature and underlying principles of democracy. 


e Discussion on democratic ideals that substantiate its practice in various types. 


6.1 INTRODUCTION 


The International Day of Democracy is celebrated on 15° of September since the year 2007. 
The United Nations General Assembly declared that democratic principles hold universal 
values which enable people to express themselves freely, and that therefore, democracy 
should be strengthened and consolidated as a social and political system. This particular day 
dedicated to democracy celebrates it as a unique organised system of governance, which is 
relevant even in the contemporary times. Amartya Kumar Sen argues that democracy is 
universally valuable not because it is unanimously consented by every person on earth to be 
so, but because “people anywhere may have reason to see it as valuable” (“Democracy as a 
Universal Value,” in Journal of Democracy, 1999) 

The term democracy traces its origin to the Greek word demokratia. This word consists of 
two terms demos and kratos. Together these two terms mean ‘the rule of people’ as opposed 
to ‘the rule of elites’ and it was therefore the common people which were considered to be 
the power holders in a democracy. They were ascribed with the authority to partake in the 


“ Dr. Neetika Singh, Assistant Professor of Ethics and Values, Department of English, GLA 
University, Mathura. 
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rule-making procedure. Methodically they could either engage directly in the decision- 
making process, or engage indirectly through the elected representatives. This was a new way 
to run administration for Greeks because earlier, it was only the king who could make rules. 
However, the idea of a democratic system in the Greek city-states was not flawless. On one 
hand, the Greeks realised that the decision-abiders must be the decision-makers, as this would 
be helpful for avoiding problems with legislation and implementation; while on the other 
hand, they did not believe that individuals are equal by birth. Slaves, women and non-natives 
were systematically excluded from the rule-making process. Thus, the right and the privilege 
for making rules was reserved for only a few. 

Unlike the Greeks, the contemporary democratic systems do not make exclusions on the basis 
of gender and birth. Over time, several changes were brought in the system, such as women 
are now voters, slavery is outlawed and non-natives can apply for citizenship under certain 
legal conditions. The efforts of inclusion have been a gradual and are still ongoing. 
Nevertheless, achieving these revolutionary changes at the institutional level was not easy or 
immediate. The struggle to achieve democratic parameters of equality and justice has been a 
constant battle. The downtrodden, underprivileged, outcastes have endured hardships to find 
and raise their voices against the odds. 

Deliberations have been going on in various parts of the world concerning the establishment 
and promotion of democratic ideals in governance. India, being the largest democracy in the 
world at present, presents a ripe example for observing and understanding the nuances of 


these debates. 


6.2 DEMOCRACY: CONCEPTUAL EVOLUTION OF ITS 
DEFINITION IN HISTORY 


Democracy as a concept has evolved throughout historical. In 430 B.C. Pericles, one of the 
democratic leaders of Athens, associated democracy with toleration. Later, in the book The 
Republic, Plato described it as the government of free people with authority (p. 295), though 
he also regarded it as an “agreeable anarchic form of society” (p. 294). In his view, people are 
inconsistent in rational decision making and thus tend to be biased towards their personal 
preferences. His student and philosopher, Aristotle, believed that democracy grants authority 
to the majority, at the same time deploring it for being the government by the poor. 

Later, new ideas connected with democracy emerged which symbolized changes at the 
ideological, social, economic, and political levels. Around the seventeenth century i.e., in the 


medieval period, Protestant-Reformation defended democracy on the assumption of equal 
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rights for all citizens. Further, countries like Britain, France, and America were influenced by 
the age of revolutionary movements from the late eighteenth till mid nineteenth century. 
Britain, the first democracy of the modern world, observed the decline of the empire system. 
The surge of Industrial-Revolution changed the political discourse of that time in favour of 
the parliamentary democracy. There were two houses of parliament viz., the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, where the former House was constituted by elected 
representatives. Whereas earlier, the political contests were dominated by the elites, as only 
property holders and aristocrats were able to participate in elections. Revolutions like 
Chartism opened the gate for the Reform Act of 1832, which extended the electoral franchise 
to larger masses of the working class. Gradually, the right to suffrage was given to women 
after the Civil War in Britain. Thus, each and every citizen was eventually authorized to have 
the power to vote. 

During the Enlightenment period, English philosophers like Thomas Hobbes in Leviathan 
(1651) and John Locke in Second Treatise of Government (1681) argued for the political 
equality of citizens. Both of them discussed that a legitimate government establishes social 
contract among the people, and that a Civil Law based on such a social contract will bring 
peace and cooperation in an otherwise conflict-ridden society. Locke’s account was based on 
an eternal Law of Nature governed by the God, according to which, individuals are born 
equal and must not refrain others from practicing their rights. He developed a theoretical 
ground for liberal democracy, in which, individuals have the right to resist governmental 
failures in granting liberty, sovereignty and right to private property. 

Thomas Hobbes’ social contract theory, however, presupposed that humans by nature are 
‘brutish’ and that is why they cannot sustain together unless they are forcefully united by the 
State. Though John Locke did not specify violence as a human characteristic, yet he believed 
in social contract theory that supported a strong single body State with maximum power to 
ensure liberty and equality among people. The idea of a strong State and government in a 
democracy is problematic because the common public is not entrusted with the ultimate 
power of contribute towards the decision-making process. 

Therefore, to reduce the centralization of power as suggested by John Locke’s theory, French 
thinker Baron de Montesquieu argued for the separation of powers in a government. 
Montesquieu provided a detailed treatise on the theory of governance in his work, In the 
Spirit of Laws (1748). According to him, the Legislation, Execution, and Judiciary must 
function as structurally connected yet independently working bodies so that they do not 
interfere with each other’s decision-making process and do not hold ultimate power to 
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manipulate the public. Division of power was introduced as an idea to build a transparent 
democratic system, in which, power could not be corrupted. Another French thinker, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau proposed in The Social Contract And Discourses (1913) the idea that direct 
participation of citizens can be possible through forming a “general-will.” This process is a 
significant way of achieving the common good in democracy, because the power will lie 
directly in the hands of the people. The Revolution of 1789 in France, inaugurated a much 
more radical tradition of democracy by expanding its definition to three important terms i.e., 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. The principle of Sovereignty was emphasized to empower 
people. The ‘Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen’ (1789) proclaimed that people 
must have access to their freedom to end injustice. In 1946, the fight for universal adult 
franchise was won. 

Although Baron de Montesquieu and Jean Jacques Rousseau identified the issue of 
incompatibility within the concept of democracy and a strong State, yet they did not stress on 
the part that the government must be welfare-oriented. Thomas Paine, an American 
philosopher, who was named as the ‘father of welfare state’, encouraged the inclusion of this 
idea in the concept of democracy. He insisted in the Rights of Man (1791) that the people 
must have the right of welfare, which means, enhancing their lives through equal economic 
opportunities. 

Before even the French Revolution took place, The United States of America advanced the 
‘Declaration of Independence’ in 1776 after the Civil War. But slavery was not abandoned 
until the nineteenth century and women were not allowed to vote till the twentieth century. 
Renowned thinker, Benjamin Franklin helped draft the ‘American Declaration of 
Independence’ (1776) and advocated for the representative form of democracy. American 
leader Abraham Lincoln who participated in Civil War to abolish slavery became the 
sixteenth President of the country and declared democracy as a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

Later in India, during the struggle for Independence, M.K. Gandhi pointed out that the 
western idea of democracy stresses more on rights rather than duties. He did not discard 
rights, rather he understood that the rights must be preserved but duties should be given equal 
weightage. In his view, western theories of democracy were insufficient in bridging the gap 
between public, power, and the State. He acknowledged that humans have the potential to act 
selfishly but they are not born with that nature. He explained in Sarvodaya that humans are 


cooperative by nature and can attain the ability of ‘self-restraint’ (1954). This quality enables 
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them to perform their duties and responsibly sustain an equal social and political environment 
in a country. 
Though various concepts of democracy have been given, yet they seemed to be difficult in 
practice in modern times because of the observed rise in highly populated nations-states. 
Unanimous decisions became a difficult task in democracy. But, despite criticisms and 
problems, democracy remains relevant primarily because of its underlying design that vests 
sovereignty in the people. Due to its inclusivity, irrespective of the gender, race, birth, wealth, 
caste, creed, religion etc., it is considered to be a highly valuable form of government among 
other characteristic institutions of modernity. It is manifested through public policies that 
reflect the will of people. Such a governance involves a collective and continuous endeavor 
with the aim of common welfare for all. 
Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the definition of Democracy? Explain. 


6.3 THE BASIC INSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES AND IDEAS 
CONSTITUTING DEMOCRACY 


In democracy, that the political power to choose the government and its policies lies with the 
public implies that the state should not be an alienated body. Democratic decision-making 
process creates a scope for people to advance their views and actions regarding the social and 
political system, where the state has a limited role in social and political governance. 
However, people cannot practice their power according to whims and subjective inclinations. 
The decisions of people and government can be enforced only through laws for the 
democratic functioning of a nation. Thus, citizens are required to exercise authority within 
the framework of norms. Accountability towards laws is a basic requirement for both the 
people and the chosen government in a democracy. 

Apparently, the two phrases ‘rule of people’ and ‘rule of law’ seem to be conceptually 


contradictory to each other but they are not. The rule of law enables people to rule themselves 
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fairly, where nobody can take disadvantage of the other. People are autonomous and 
sovereign in a democracy, which implies that no one can interfere with another’s rights. All 
are equal, each citizen deserves to have a say in governance, and laws are necessary to protect 
every citizen from infringements. Laws ensure that every citizen has freedom to raise their 
voice and practice the democratic ideals. These principles are part of a group of associated 
concepts such as follows: 


6.3.1 Principles considered as the three pillars of democracy 


6.3.1.1 Liberty 

The Latin word ‘Liber’ means ‘free’. This principle is related to freedom, power, and 
authority. G.D.H. Cole defines liberty in Social Theory (1920) as the atmosphere which 
empowers citizens to express their personality without the fear of external hindrances. 
Liberty means practicing one’s agency in a congenially suitable ambiance. John Stuart Mill’s 
On Liberty (1859) was the first work that explained the difference between two kinds of 
liberty viz., “liberty to” act freely and “liberty from” coercion. Later Isiah Berlin exclusively 
distinguished between positive and negative liberty in Two Concepts of Liberty (1969). The 
liberty that renders equal opportunities and rights to the individuals in a just society is called 
‘positive’ by Isiah Berlin and that which protects them from arbitrary exercise of authority is 
called ‘negative’. 

Democratic institutions protect liberty through the individual rights of people. Rights 
constitute natural, social, ethical and legal principles assuring freedom. They are the 
entitlements to act or refrain from doing something and the freedom to remain in or avoid a 
certain state. Rights are divided into two categories: claim and liberty right. Claim right 
implies that a person, as a law abider, holds immunity from violation of power to act in a 
certain way. In other words, each person has a duty towards the right holder. Liberty rights 
provide access to the privilege of performing any chosen act. 

6.3.1.2 Equality 

The state of being equal means that the public must not face discrimination on any social, 
political and legal basis in a democracy. It does not assume sameness in every respect among 
all. They all need not be treated in an exact same manner because people are different. Every 
citizen deserves dignity and respect equally before the law. They can claim to participate in 
development of public opinion and exercise their political power equally, given that there is 


access to possible opportunities. 
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The substantive moral equality presumes that all humans have the natural capacity of 
rationality. This argument was supported by Enlightenment period philosophers like Thomas 
Hobbes in Leviathan (1651), John Locke in The Second Treatise of Government (1690), Jean 
Jacques Rousseau in A Discourse on Inequality (1755), Immanuel Kant in Groundwork of the 
Metaphysics of Morals in Practical Philosophy (1785). Moral equality is argued to be the 
very foundation of egalitarianism by Will Kymlicka in Contemporary Political Philosophy 
(1990). The theory of distributive justice is also constructed on presumption of equality in 
terms of division of properties, goods and services. John Rawls proposes in Theory of Justice 
(1971) that people should be treated with fairness based on the ideal of equality. Citizens 
cannot have control on their race, colour, caste and social status. Therefore, these distributive 
criteria should not seize the assurance of justice. 

6.3.1.3 Fraternity (Latin, fraternitas or fräter, French, fraternité) 

This is an ethical and political ideal implying brotherhood, friendship, community or 
cooperation. Aristotle’s in his Politics emphasised on friendship and community as an 
essential constituent for harmonious engagement in politics. People as responsible citizens 
and representatives in government need to work together. Hence, fraternity is required for 
cooperation while legislating, implementing and evaluating the laws. The joint endeavours 
strengthen the united functioning of a nation. The communitarian dimension of the 
democratic state and society is retained through fraternity. Carl Cohen, in his work 
Democracy (1971), maintains that fraternity enables people to consciously recognise their 
common enterprise and thus it is the fundamental ideal of a democratic system. 

6.3.2 Foundational ideas underlying the concept of democracy 

6.3.2.1 Sovereignty 

The French word souveraineté traditionally denotes the idea of “a supreme power”. The 
modern meaning of this term was interpreted by Jean Bodin and Thomas Hobbes who 
suggested that laws cannot be monopolised by a single person. According to them, the power 
and authority must lie with a body of individuals. Though they envisioned an absolute 
sovereignty, today the power is distributed among various authorities and is best considered 
to be non-absolute. The government in a democracy aims to deconcentrate the power, so that 
it reaches to the bottom of system (which consists of remote areas and people residing in 
them). M.K. Gandhi’s political conception of the ‘panchayat system’ also captured such a 


decentralisation. 
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Dr. B. R. Ambedkar in his Annihilation of Caste (1979) specified internal and external 
limitations of sovereign authority. The internal one exists within the source of authority itself, 
that is to say, a sovereign power is not ruled by its laws, but the external limitation includes 
the scope of revolt against the powerful and thus becomes crucial in democracy because it 
encourages values of cultivating an equal platform for all regarding participation in 
governance. 

6.3.2.2 Autonomy 

The principle of autonomy means the right of ‘self-governance’ by having independent 
control over one’s decisions. The underlying belief is that people are rationally capable of 
making informed and unforced decisions. Immanuel Kant’s philosophy of rationality (1785) 
and John Stuart Mill’s (1859) utilitarian liberalism evaluate the relevance of an individual’s 
autonomy. Jiirgen Habermas in “Three Normative Models of Democracy” (1994, p. 111) 
emphasized that individual autonomy can remain protected when other members of society 
are consulted and hence institutionalization of public deliberation will strengthen the 
democratic rights of people. M.K. Gandhi in Sarvodaya (1954) elucidates that democracy 
must be a decentralised system in which people are the architects of the government and its 
decision-making process. Such a social and political system depends on a moral self-rule of 
and by the people themselves. 

Freedom of choices is necessary to practice autonomy in one’s actions, i.e., the right to 
choose between various possible decisions and to express them are crucial aspects of 
democratic functioning. An example of such autonomous behaviour is exhibited during the 
elections, when a person X can freely vote for any particular candidate of his/her choice from 
among the competing contenders. 

6.3.2.3 Justice 

The idea of justice was considered as one of the cardinal virtues by ancient Greek 
philosophers like Plato and Aristotle. John Rawls (1971) believed justice to be the first virtue 
of social institutions. In modern times, a democratic government is regarded as being just if it 
legislates, implements, and executes equal and fair distribution of the entitlements (including 
material wealth and ideals like discussed above). A state must not disrespect the law, its 
abiders, and/or their rights. Justice is intrinsically valuable for democracy especially because 
people who are entitled to the latter’s ideals will not remain sovereigns without the former. 
Lack of a just government will undermine people’s decision-making power in democracy. 


The Liberal theory of democracy emphasizes on freedom and equality among the people, in 
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which, the government can assist them towards the good way of life but cannot dictate any 
such conception. 
However, there are doubts regarding the freedom-oriented theory of democracy, i.e., if the 
government follows Rawlsian idea of distributive fairness and heavily taxes rich to balance 
out wealth among others then isn’t it depriving them from the right to live as per their 
choices? An answer to this query could be that freedom without equality is unjust for the 
people of a democratic country. The Government in a democracy cannot favour a few and let 
the others remain suffering economically. But this equality must not be developed forcefully. 
Instead, the third principle of ‘fraternity’ encourages people to understand their duty and 
contribute in building equality for all. M.K. Gandhi proposed in his ‘Constructive 
Programme’ (1941) that the theory of trusteeship entails that people are responsible for others 
and that they assist them in maintaining human dignity within a democratic system. 
Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. What is the difference between the negative and the positive conceptions of liberty in a 


democracy? 


6.4 DEMOCRACY AS A VALUE VS. DEMOCRACY AS A 
MECHANISM 


The concept of democracy has engaged philosophers in debates regarding democracy for 
decades. An important debate analyses whether the concept of democracy can be viewed as a 
value or as a procedural mechanism. The question of legitimacy too arises in this context. Do 
democratic procedures legitimise its value constituting various principles like liberty, 
equality, and fraternity? Or, are these procedures just the institutionalised medium for 
implementing electoral practices? 

Let us see how procedural mechanisms evolved in democracy. Since the nation states 
comprise of huge population in modern times and managing the decision-making process can 


be a difficult task, direct participation of people in the process is not always possible. 
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Therefore, procedural mechanisms in representative system were designed to solve the 
problem. In such a political arrangement, people are free to vote for and elect their 
representatives. The representatives are held accountable for the legislative and executive 
responsibilities on behalf of the people. Moreover, democracy in today’s world constitutes 
mainly representative assemblies to run the administrative business. But people can show 
dissent and elect someone else if they are not satisfied with their work. 

Ian Shapiro in his text The Moral Foundations of Politics, discusses that democracy is 
legitimised when its procedures like regular elections, collection of cumulative data on per 
capita income and competitions among parties are adequately performed (2003, p.149). 
Philosophers like him, emphasise on procedural mechanisms that determine the general 
pattern of successful democracy. Thus, they consider that studying the behavioural and 
structural approach predominates the concept of democracy. Based on this type of 
philosophy, political theorist like Rajni Kothari in Context of Electoral Change in India 
General Elections 1967 analysed the data regarding the governmental procedural systems in 
India after Independence. 

However, the mechanism-based concept of democracy ignores the possible unequal power 
equations within the social and political system of a country. Certain people can secure more 
power to themselves as compared to others because of their advantages. So, suppose a person 
A has a political lineage and another person B has no such reference, then A can exercise that 
advantage to his leverage over the other while competing as a candidate in elections. 
Therefore, Michel Foucault argues in Power/knowledge: Selected interviews and other 
writings that, power can manipulate the truth in political and social structures (1972-77, p. 
133). The people with lesser education, wealth, social status, etc. may be exploited by the 
powerful. Hence, the principle of equality suffers due to the uneven power equation. 
Procedural methods presuppose that democracy holds an instrumental value of bringing in 
features such as a competitive environment among political leaders which minimizes power 
imbalances in politics. 

Contrary to the procedural system, a few thinkers critique the mechanistic explanation of 
democracy. They believe that although mechanisms assist in conducting democratic 
procedures, yet democracy is more than the institutional settings of free and fair elections, 
universal adult franchise, political parties, constitution etc. Democracy is a value that is 
intrinsically significant because of its strong moral ground. Democracy’s chief characteristic 
that accepts people as capable of making rules and expressing their interests in a fairest 


manner makes it morally superior to other political systems. Democracy has a constructive 
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role of political participation that keeps governments accountable, responsible and therefore 
in check. Although, people are entitled to different opinions about the varied meanings of 
good life, and procedures to achieve it in everybody’s interests, yet, they can collectively 
pursue that goal in democracy. The foreground to achieve such a goal is that all are equal on 
social and political platforms. Democracy that caters to this principle rather than simply 
relying on procedural and mechanistic approach is understood to be substantive in nature. 
D. Beetham (1993) believed that democracy must be located in the values grounded in social 
realities. Citizens need to be equal and power must not be concentrated in the hands of few. 
The decision making process and the mechanisms need to keep these considerations in centre 
while forming policies. However, this theory which is named as substantive, seems to be an 
ideal one that is difficult to achieve in practice. Similarly, communitarians support that 
democracy has its roots in social foundations. These foundations need to be nurtured by 
encouraging organic community life. In return these communities strengthen the values of 
democracy. Charles Taylor in Degenerations of Democracy (2022) emphasises the renewal of 
such communities to develop the scope for ideal like equality. 
Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Do you think democracy is intrinsically valuable? Yes/No, explain why? 


6.5 DIFFERENT TYPES OF DEMOCRACY 


6.5.1 Representative Democracy 

A Representative Democracy is an indirect type of democratic government. People elect 
candidates who represent them on their behalf. It can function within a parliamentary system 
as well as a presidential system of government. In United Kingdom and India, representative 
government works in lower house or Lok Sabha respectively. USA has the presidential form 
of government. Elected officials are designated with a political seat so that they can work for 
the people. Social contract theorists like Thomas Hobbes and John Locke argued in favour of 
the representative form of government, whereas Jean Jacques Rousseau critiqued 
representative government and proposed that ‘general will’ must be generated, so that people 
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are directly involved in decision making. Joseph A. Schumpeter believed that representative 
democracy is merely a leadership competition rather than being people’s government and 
hence it is inadequate. The main challenges of this type of government include the possible 
manipulation of the electorate, that there can be a conflict of interests between the elected 
representatives and their constituents, as well as the possibility of the concentration of power 
in the hands of few. 

6.5.2 Direct Democracy 

The policy initiatives and decisions are made directly by the people in this form of 
government. The intermediaries like elected representatives are not necessary for political 
and social delegation of responsibilities. Thinkers like John Stuart Mill, G.D.H. Cole and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau commended this type of democracy. In India, M.K. Gandhi’s theory 
of Self-Rule or ‘Swaraj’ explained through his concepts of ‘Panchayat System’, ‘Constructive 
Programme’ and ‘Sarvodaya’, provided an insight into the practice of direct democracy 
which stands firmly grounded on two basic moral principles of ‘Truth and Non-Violence.’ 
There are semi-direct democracies as well in which representatives take the charge of 
administration but people are involved in legislation through ‘referendums’ and ‘initiatives.’ 
There are two types of direct democracies: Participatory and Deliberative. 

6.5.2.1 Participatory Democracy 

The public participates in the process of polity because this type of government ensures that 
citizens are directly involved in decision making. Citizens Assembly and conventions are 
created for an efficient system. John Stuart Mill believes that participation has educative 
effect on citizens. People are the sovereign and they work collectively. They understand that 
they are mutually dependent on each other. He supported popular democratic government in 
which citizens are actively indulged in polity. Joel D. Wolfe states that individuals and 
groups can realistically achieve their interests while addressing the criticism that there may 
be self-interested members who have little incentives, skills and knowledge to participate in 
the decision-making process (“A Defense of Participatory democracy,” 1985). Contemporary 
democratic theorists like Carol Pateman and Benjamin Barber also favour this kind of 
government. 

6.5.2.2 Deliberative Democracy 

Deliberative democracy is also called discursive democracy because it adopts the procedure 
of consensus based decision-making. Apart from voting, deliberation about various issues is 


prioritized among citizens to practice self-governance. Public consultations with citizens is 
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crucial to keep a check on accountability of political power and its ability for governance. 
Joseph M. Bessette proposed this form of government in his book Democracy: The Majority 
Principle in Republican Government. Deliberation does not merely mean aggregation of 
views and preferences. Deliberation implies that people are autonomous individuals sharing 
an equal platform to discuss and find solutions to their social and political issues. Aristotle 
had held that the notion of politics constitutes the deliberative element. Jiirgen Habermas 
emphasised that communicative rationality within the public sphere paves the way for 
deliberative attempts in governance. 

6.5.3 Social Democracy 

The concept of democratic socialism has evolved into the idea of social democracy. The aim 
of this government is to establish socialist values through a democratic political processes. 
Such values include a well regulated market economy to avoid disparities and unequally 
divided class system. It is influenced by the socialist theories of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, though it is not as radical as them. The principle of equality is fundamental to the 
social democracy. The Welfare state is supported with the idea of redistribution of wealth and 
goods among citizens. Social democrats advocate a liberal representative system which 
delivers justice in the social and political arena. Social democracy is an amalgamation of 
socialism and democratic viewpoint. The State holds the power to resolve property disputes 
and reallocate them to underprivileged. 

6.5.4 Cosmopolitan Democracy 

The word cosmopolitan stands for the transnational identity. Therefore, the political theory 
which embraces the idea of global governance is called cosmopolitan democracy. It argues 
that social and political authorities cannot be limited to nation-states having a hierarchical 
form of authority. This form of government advocates decentralized and confederal 
governance with democratic values expanded across the world. Supranational organisations, 
like the European Union, United Nations, World Bank, World Trade etc., respond to the 
global challenges in economic, social and political terms. Political philosopher Jiirgen 
Habermas and sociologist Ulrich Beck support this type of government. However, Robert 
Dahl doubts that democracy can possibly be broadened at the global level or be an inclusive 
mechanism for international organisations. 

6.5.5 Egalitarian Democracy 

The egalitarian democracy is grounded on three preconditions viz., a) freedoms and rights of 


the people must be protected equally in all social groups b) the power equation among 
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citizens must not lose its balance, c) resources must be accessible to individuals equally. Both 
direct and representative methods can be used to achieve such goals. This form of 
government asserts that democracy cannot be founded on inequalities inhibiting the exercise 
of social and political participation. The roots of such a democratic ideal can be traced to 
John Locke’s idea of rights on private property, and Karl Marx’s idea of equal social and 
political opportunities. 
Check Your Progress IV 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the different types of democracy? 


6.6 LET US SUM UP 


This unit discussed the conceptual evolution of democracy in the world history. Further, it 
proceeded to study the theoretical grounds for the development of democracy including the 
three basic principles and other foundational ideals that constitute it. It examined how 
democracy is considered to be an effective government for balancing the power equation in 
the social and political realm. It explored the question of whether democracy is a value or just 
a mechanism-oriented system. Distinctive types of democracy were briefly taken up for 
discussion to highlight the depth and versatility of this conception, showing how it has been 
applied and practiced in different ways all over the world. Democracy appears to be an 
institutional system prioritizing people’s freedom of choices, with the underlying 
presupposition that the governed understand what is in their best interest and that they must 


participate in the decision-making process of policy making. 


6.7 KEY WORDS 


Equality : Thriving in an unbiased and non-discriminatory environment. 

Fraternity : Cooperative endeavours towards the advancement of communal existence. 
Democracy : The social and political system that enables the governed to participate in 
governance. 


Liberty : Exercise of fear-free life. 
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Participation : Involvement in the decision-making process. 


Sovereignty : Autonomous political agency. 
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6.9ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 

1. Democracy as a concept has evolved through a rich historical background. Pericles was 
one of the democratic leaders of Athens, who associated democracy with toleration. Later, in 
the book The Republic, Plato described it as government of free people with authority but he 
feared that people could be irrational sometimes. His student, Aristotle believed that 
democracy grants authority to the majority and deplored it for being the government of the 
poor. Further in the enlightenment period, Thomas Hobbes and John Locke argued that 
whether poor or rich, people are by nature rational and that is why political equality of 
citizens must be ensured. However, Montesquieu criticized Hobbes’ and Locke’s theory as it 
advocates a powerful State. To ensure fair power distribution within democratic institutes, 
Montesquieu proposed that there should be division of power in the form of Legislation, 
Execution and Judiciary. Social contractarian, Jean Jacques Rousseau improved John Locke’s 
theory and proposed that direct participation of citizens can shift the power from the State to 
the people. Building on the previous theories in Greece and Europe, American President 
Abraham Lincoln declared democracy as a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. In another part of the world, disagreeing with the European idea of democracy, 
Indian freedom fighter and thinker M.K. Gandhi emphasized ‘self-governance,’ where duties 
are prioritized over rights. Despite the difference, all these theorists from Greece to Europe to 
Asia, favoured democracy for its foundational definition that vests sovereignty in the people, 
and inclusivity irrespective of the gender, race, birth, wealth, caste, creed, religion etc. Such a 
governance involves a collective endeavor with the aim of common welfare for all. 

Check Your Progress II 

1. Isiah Berlin exclusively distinguished between positive and negative liberty in Two 
Concepts of Liberty (1969). According to him, the liberty that renders equal opportunities and 
rights to the individuals in a just society is called ‘positive.’ The rights that protect them from 
arbitrary exercise of authority is called ‘negative.’ 

Check Your Progress III 

1. Yes, democracy is a value that is intrinsically significant because of its strong moral 
grounding. Democracy’s chief characteristic accepts people as capable of making rules and 
expressing their interests in a fairest manner. This feature makes it morally superior to other 
political systems. Democracy has a constructive role of political participation that keeps 


governments accountable, responsible and therefore in check. Although, people are entitled to 
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different opinions about the varied meanings of the good life and the procedures to achieve it 
in everybody’s interests, yet they can collectively pursue that goal in democracy. The 
foreground for achieving such a goal is that all are equal on social and political platforms. 
Democracy, that caters to this principle rather than simply relying on procedural and 
mechanistic approach, is understood to be substantive in nature. 

Check Your Progress IV 

1. There are five different types of democracy. They are as follows: 

1. Representative Democracy: Indirect form of government in which people elect 
candidates to represent them on a political platform and make decisions on their 
behalf. 

2. Direct Democracy: A form of government in which the people do not rely on 
intermediaries for legislation of policies. It has two kinds: 

a) Participatory Democracy: Public is directly involved in the decision-making process. 

b) Deliberative Democracy: Public consults collectively to formulate decisions. 

3. Social Democracy: Political system that advocates balanced amalgamation of socialist 
ideas like welfare state, and democratic principles like equality and liberty. 

4. Cosmopolitan Democracy: Government that embraces the idea of global or 
international democratic way of life. 

5. Egalitarian Democracy: It ensures that equality is restored in terms of freedom of 


choice, power equation, and resources. 
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UNIT 7 COMMUNISM 
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7.12 Key Words 
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7.14 Answers to Check Your Progress 


7.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of this unit are, 


e To discuss communism and Marxism. 
e To elaborate upon various concepts used in Marxism 


e To give a critical assessment of Communism, in general and Marxism, in particular. 


“ Dr. Rekha Basu, Former Faculty, Department of Philosophy, Hindu College, University of Delhi. 
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7.1 INTRODUCTION 


Communism is an amorphous term that encompasses a vast range of imagined utopias. The 
word itself originated with an eighteenth-century French aristocrat called Victor d? Hupay, 
who envisioned living in “communes” as an ideal form of social life. In its current usage 
“communism” refers to a political and economic ideology that is opposed to liberal 
democracy and capitalism because of an individualism that is integral to both. It offers to us a 
version of society that has been brought into existence through the struggles of the working 
class. The two thinkers who conceptualized the theoretical underpinnings of communism, the 
way it would unfold, and the historical conditions that would be required to bring it to 
fruition, were Karl Heinrich Marx (1818-1883) and Friedrich Engels (1820-1895). In 1847, 
as members of the Communist League, an organization of German émigré workers, both 
Marx and Engels were commissioned to write a Communist Manifesto, which they did. The 


Communist Manifesto, a bible on communism, was published in 1848. 


The unit begins by discussing briefly, the lives of Marx and Engels and their lifelong 
intellectual partnership. This would be followed by how Marx perceived philosophy, what 
were his “debts” or “borrowings” from thought on the Continent, and how did he critique the 
mainstream philosophical movements. The focus would then shift to the substantial part of 
this Unit, viz. the principal tenets of communism. The final section of the Unit would engage 


critically with the communist ideology. 


7.2 LIFE 


Marx was born to Jewish parents in Triar, Germany, into a family that was comfortable in its 
material endowments. He studied Law at the University of Bonn where he was, temporarily, 
mesmerized by romanticism. The following year saw him at the University of Berlin, 
debunking romanticism for Hegelianism. Not able to take up a career in the University 
because of a ban on the same by the Prussian government, Marx moved into journalism and, 
in 1842, assumed the editorship of Rheinische Zeitung. His writings centered on a vigorous 
critique of Christianity and Prussian autocracy. Such was the provocative nature of his 
writings, the government closed the paper, and Marx moved to France, a fertile ground for 
many sects of socialism. It was here that Marx became a doctrinally convinced communist, 
he put down his views in a series of writings known as the Economic and Philosophic 


Manuscripts. Inspired by Feuerbach, he discerned the alienated nature of labor in a capitalist 
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society as against a communist society that facilitates a non-hierarchical interaction among 
human beings in cooperative production. In general, Marx studied the various modes of 
production, found capitalism the most reprehensible among these, and predicted the eventual 
triumph of communism. At this juncture Engels came into Marx’s life, the two were to 
remain collaborators over their joint resolve to fight capitalism and bring about communism. 
Expelled from Paris in 1844, Marx moved to Brussels with Engels. Here he undertook an 
intensive study of history and elaborated his unique thesis about a materialist conception of 
history in a manuscript which was published posthumously as German Ideology. In 1849, 
hounded by the political authorities on account of his political writings, Marx sought refuge 
in London, it proved to be the final terminus for him. He incurred considerable hardship 
because he had six children, his writings as a foreign correspondent for a newspaper did not 
suffice. Finally, in 1869, Engels settled a substantial income on his companion, and Marx’s 
situation eased. For the rest of his life, he devoted his energies to writing on political 
economy, capital, landed property, wage-labor, the State and the world market. He passed 


away in 1883. 


Engels was born to a textile manufacturer in Westphalia in 1820. Though trained for a 
merchant’s profession in Bremen, Engels developed literary ambitions, and like Marx, fell 
captive to Hegelianism. He moved to England in 1842 to work in his father’s firm in 
Manchester. A couple of years of residing in the textile district sensitized him to the working 
class, he shed off his Hegelian idealism, and began believing that the potential for a 
revolutionary transformation lay in the labor class. Thus was born his alliance with Marx. For 
a time, he left his business to devote himself full time to political work with Marx in 
Brussels, Paris and Cologne. In 1850 he rejoined the family business and extended 
continuous financial assistance to the Marx family that was going through straitened 


circumstances. 


As Marx’s health declined Engels got more actively involved in the political work that he had 
been doing with Marx. The credit for expounding and disseminating the Marxist position to 
the general public goes to Engels. He also authored Origin of the Family and Ludwig 
Feuerbach; these publications cemented his reputation as a philosopher in his own right. 
After Marx’s death Engels devoted himself to the onerous task of editing and publishing the 


second and third volumes of Capital. He died of cancer in 1895. 


7.3 MARX AND PHILOSOPHY 
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The title of Marx’s doctoral thesis was “Difference Between the Democritean and Epicurean 
Philosophy of Nature.” While he perceived Democritean atomistics as being no more than a 
physical theory, the Epicurean model excited him. An important aspect of Epicurus’s atomic 
theory was the idea of the atom’s random declination. This connoted for Epicurus the atom’s 
negation of all motion and relation by which it is defined as a specific being by another being, 
thus ensuring its singularity. Marx, though attracted more to Epicurus than to Democritus, 
found in this view a concept of freedom that was abstract and acquired non dialectically. True 
freedom, for communism, is procured in an interpersonal context through praxis, and not by 
relinquishing the social. The communist will celebrate an equitable and just society, not 
freedom from the world which is implicit in Epicurean atomistics. Nonetheless, Epicurus had 


stimulated Marx to think in a certain fashion. 


From Aristotle Marx inherited his conviction that the economic aspect of our life has a strong 
relationship to the political, and, by implication, the ethical. Enlightenment movement in 
Europe in the eighteenth century, with its attendant privileging of science, and the resultant 
materialism as a worldview, impacted Marx and Engels too. However, one must remember 
that there was no straight-forward, uncritical borrowing from philosophical traditions by 
communism, rather, each of the strands from other philosophical traditions, when it appears 


in communism, has been reappropriated in a materialist context. 


In his young age Marx was attracted to an amorphous group called the Young Hegelians. It 
comprised some of the celebrated intellectuals in Germany, such as Bruno Bauer, Heinrich 
Heine and Ludwig Feuerbach. The Young Hegelians drew on Hegel’s veneration of Reason 
and Freedom as the guiding forces of history. These young men believed that change was 
inevitable, hence they began arguing for political and social reforms. Feuerbach was the 
unchallenged leader of this group. Later, Marx and Engels left the group because they felt 
that there was an idealist trend in the thinking of the Young Hegelians. Marx himself 
perceived philosophy as an endeavor to offer rationalist accounts of the world, and the human 
experience of it. This remained a primordial philosophical project from the pre-Socratic 
Greeks to the key thinker of Enlightenment, Immanuel Kant. Kant gave a pivotal place to 
autonomy in his writings, perceiving it as the central philosophical concern. However, there 
were some serious flaws that a close reading of The Groundwork of the Metaphysics of 
Morals disclosed. Hegel took over this incomplete task. He affirmed what came to be a 
famous remark, that the Real is structurally Rational. For Hegel, this structure is dialectical, 


which means that it evolves by a series of negations. The real, at any given time, can be 
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called a thesis. Gradually, because the real is always dynamic, there comes into being an 
antithesis of the thesis. The antithesis can be called a contradiction of the thesis. In this 
interplay of oppositions, we witness a third movement, called synthesis, in which both the 


thesis and the antithesis are incorporated into a higher unity. 


From the vantage point of Marx, the Hegelian dialectics, though certainly a significant 
concept, however, remains confined to ideas at best. If freedom has to be won in the real 
world then we have to transition to real experience as materialists. What the Young 
Hegelians failed to accomplish is undertaken by Marx, who propounded an explicitly 
materialist conception of history, and the dialectical movement that characterizes all 
historical events. In the Theses on Feuerbach (1845), Marx himself observed that he 
developed a theory of action, a goal-directed material activity in which the subject and object 


of knowledge mutually constitute one another. 


In the famous eleventh Thesis on Feuerbach, Marx observed, “the philosophers have so far 
only interpreted the world; the point, however, is to change it.” Feuerbach looked upon 
religion as offering to humanity an idea of God that is completely immaterial. “God” 
indicates the myriad ways in which humans have perceived the world. He believed that this 
meaning can be unraveled only by undertaking a criticism of religion. While criticism does 
not effect a change in the world, it does help in reorienting one’s perspective to the subject 
being criticized. Feuerbach’s attempts to construct a philosophical anthropology inspired 
Marx, who turned from religion to the real world and human suffering. Suffereing that, as 


observed by Marx, makes religion, the “opium of the people,” necessary. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Who are the philosophers that influenced Marx, either positively, or negatively? 


7.4 DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 
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A paramount precept of Marxist philosophy is Dialectical Materialism. It is a synthesis of a 
scientific materialism and Hegelian dialectics. The net result of this endeavor is a theory 
according to which reality comprises a unity of two contraries, mind and matter, and in which 
matter is foremost. The interaction between any contradictories generates a constant 
movement, and this is lent to history. In other words, history unravels as perpetual movement, 
it is never stagnant. Unlike Hegel’s dialectic that charted the movement only among ideas, 


Marx employs dialectic in a materialist context. 


At any given time, a society should be seen in terms of its economic organization, the other 
aspects of its structure are derivative from this highest-ranking factor. To put it simply, the 
legal and political system of a social body, its culture, prohibitions and injunctions, in other 
words, its dominant moral perceptions, can be best explicated through its economic 


organization. This view is called Historical Materialism. 


According to Marx, a society is structured by three inter-related elements. These are as 


follows: 


The productive forces of a society, which refer to the productively used material resources 
available at any given time, including natural resources, the labor that is employed to work on 
those resources, and the level of technological development that is going to impact on 
production. The productive forces get enlarged over time due to new discoveries of natural 


resources and improved technologies. 


The relations of production, meaning thereby, the ownership of these resources as formally 
awarded by the law of the land. Put more simply, the property rights which are legally 


recognized over these productive forces. 


“The Superstructure’”—or, the other features of the political, moral, cultural and religious 
constituents of a society that serve to validate existing social relations. An example will help 
here. We know that feudalism in Europe produced a markedly hierarchized society in which 
the landed gentry repressed the serfs. Over a period of time, the serfs began small, individual 
enterprises of sorts as attempts to overcome their penury. These ventures were forerunners of 
capitalism. Additionally, the discovery of the “new world,” the sighting of recently developed 
trade routes to Africa and Asia and the increase in human personnel as potential labor, helped 
generate a capitalist economy. However, because of the capitalist mentality to manipulate the 


labor and exploit material resources, there was a perceived need for change, and socialism, 
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followed by communism, transpired. The point is that no economic organization was 
permanent, variations within it, small or major, resulted in changes all along in the 


superstructure. 


7.5 IDEOLOGY 


Ideology can be described as a set of beliefs that hold currency in a society because they 
buttress the ruling class. These beliefs may be philosophical, religious, moral or cultural in 
nature, the point is that they are held by the ruling class, for example, the capitalists here who 
possess the economic power. The capitalists begin believing that their wealth is a legitimate 
acquisition, and harbor the hallucination that their proposed self- enrichment and progress is 
actually beneficial to the class from which its wealth has been taken, namely, the labor. As 


Marx observes, 


Morality, religion, metaphysics and all the rest of ideology as well as the forms of consciousness 
corresponding to these, thus no longer retain the semblance of independence. They have no history, no 
development; but men, developing their material production and their material intercourse, alter along with 


their actual world, also their thinking and the product of their thinking.” 


Here, it must be stressed that there is no straight-forward, mechanical correspondence 


between base and superstructure. In a letter to Joseph Bloch in 1890, Engels makes this clear: 


According to the materialist conception of history, the determining element in history is ultimately the 
production and reproduction in real life. More than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If therefore 
somebody twists this into a statement that the economic element is the only determining one, he transforms it 
into a meaningless, abstract and absurd phrase. The economic situation is the basis, but the various elements 
of the superstructure—political forms of the class struggle and its consequences...political, legal, and 
philosophical theories, religious ideas and their further development into systems of dogma—also exercise 
their influence upon the course of the historical struggles and in many cases preponderate in determining 


their form. 


7.6 CLASS 


The concept of class has a centrality in communist theory though it did not receive a 
systematic exposition at the hands of either Marx or Engels. At the same time, both of these 


thinkers were fully aware of the class- character of capitalism, and, by implication, about the 


“ Marx, Karl, The German Ideology, in David McLellan, Karl Marx: Selected Writings, Oxford University 
Press, 1977. 
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class struggles in a capitalist society. An oft-quoted remark in the Communist Manifesto is, 
‘the history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles.’ Two primary 
classes in the capitalist society are the bourgeoisie, or the owners of the capital, and the 
proletariat, or the workers who are employed in the industry without any capital in their 
name, they sell their labor power. It is clear that the interests of the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat are opposed to each other. Thus is generated the famous class- struggle. The 
strength of the capitalists is their wealth, their control of political power, and their general 
dominion over key institutions of society, such as the media, schools, churches. Through the 
latter they propagate their power and engage in indoctrination of the masses. The power of 
the workers lies in their numerical strength, and a tacit fraternity with their fellow-workers 
which is the unintended consequence of working in the factories together, and identifying the 


commonalities in each other’s working conditions. 


7.7 ALIENATION 


Workers in a capitalist society do not own the means of production, which means, the raw 
materials, the machines, and the factories, and yet, the workers are engaged with each of 
these. These are the possessions of the capitalists, who “lend” them to such workers who sell 
their labor power in return for a wage. This inherent asymmetry between the two classes 
leads to alienation among the laboring class. The worker is alienated from his/her productive 
capacities since these are, in a sense, “pledged” to the capitalist. The conditions for the 
exercise of these capacities are formulated by the capitalist. Further, the worker is alienated 
from the product of his labor, he/she is not a part of decision-making regarding what is to be 
produced, or how it is to be distributed once it has been “produced.” Moreover, alienation is 
evidenced in the workers in a social sense as a cooperative society of a pre-capitalist era gives 
way to a competitive one under capitalism. Mutual suspicion relaces trust as workers 
endeavor to survive to the best of their abilities. Production under a capitalist economy has an 
overall dehumanizing effect on the workers as their creative potential gets compromised in an 


organization where “mass manufacture” is the need of the hour. 


7.8 EXPLOITATION 


It broadly means that we extract more from an interactive situation than is warranted, simply 
put, exploitation implies taking advantage. For instance, the capitalist seeks a large profit 


margin, and profit is income that remains after all costs of production, including the costs of 
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the materials and wages disbursed to the workers, have been settled. According to Marx, 
labor is the principal source of all value, this value exceeding the investment that the 
capitalist had made in any venture. Evidently, the profit-motive that drives the capitalist 
determines to a large extent the subsistent wages that are given to the workers, given the vast 
“army of the unemployed.” Exploitation is the outcome because of the vast difference in the 
income between the workers and the capitalists, the latter getting from production a 
disproportionately larger income than the workers. The singular intention of the capitalist 
class is to multiply its profits, and this is done by modernizing machines and increasing 
production, the requirements of the workers for safety at work, higher wages and job security 


for them, are patently overlooked. 


Check Your Progress IT 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Examine Marx’s views on religion, alienation and exploitation. 


7.9 COMMUNISM AND THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 


Marx employed the term “communism” to connote a working-class movement in a capitalist 
society, as also the instantiation of a society as an outcome of this movement. Together with 
Engels he asserted in the Communist Manifesto that the Communists are not antagonistic to 
the working-class, but represent the interests of the proletariat as a whole. Socialism and 
communism appeared on the intellectual scene as synonyms in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Marx and Engels tacitly consented to their movement being described as 
‘Social Democratic’ at one point. However, Engels did observe that the latter term was 
inappropriate to apply to a party that explicitly advocated the absence of the entire state, 
including the state as democratic. To put it in clear perspective, let us say that while 
communism was a form of prescribed revolutionary action, which aimed at a violent 
overthrow of capitalism, socialism was, by contrast, a peaceful and constitutional movement 


of gradual reforms. 
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It was significant that Marx was cynical of the achievements of the French Revolution. He 
believed that political emancipation was incomplete without a complete overhaul of the 
material conditions of humanity at large. According to Marx, comprehensive freedom can be 
attained only by focusing on the sphere of production, distribution and exchange. He was 
averse to an understanding of human as a mere being, he opposed Aristotelian understanding 
of Man as Rational. Marx stressed the potential that was latent in praxis, the essential human 
trait for him lay in productive activity, rather than in mere contemplation. A world where 
labor was alienated was a world in which autonomy was undermined. The workers were 
enslaved by capitalism, an arrangement conceived by humans, but that has been transformed 
into a Frankenstein. Capitalism has become the sovereign that is the primary cause of 
alienation among the workers. Once the workers become conscious of the causative factors 
that have impoverished them, they resolve to overthrow this system. This is what is 
celebrated by communism, this revolutionary praxis by the proletariat that will actualize a 


world from which capitalism has been ejected. 


In Critique of the Gotha Program, Marx writes, “Between capitalist and communist society 
lies the period of the revolutionary transformation of the one into the other. There 
corresponds to this also a political transition period in which the state can be nothing but the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat.” The “dictatorship” that Marx talked about does 
not refer to the non-judicious/ violent rule of either one monarch, or a small group of people. 
It is, rather, about the empowered working class, and their democratic rule. This power is 
provisional, one that is invoked to oversee the transition in a society from capitalism to 
communism. Unlike the bourgeoisie, the proletariat forms a numerical majority, and once 
they gain political power, they have to employ it to eliminate capitalism in its material and 
human aspects. The dictatorship of the proletariat lasts only till such time that we arrive at a 


communist society, one in which the state is rendered superfluous. 


In the Communist Manifesto, Marx has listed ten measures that the proletariat, upon its 


victory over the bourgeoisie, will immediately put into effect. They are as follows: 


1) Abolition of property in land and application of all rents on land to public purposes: Marx 
believed that landless peasants must be collectivized on the estates of their former landlords. 
In other words, the communist society would transition from private property in land to 


property that is communally owned. 


* Marx, Critique of the Gotha Program, Selected Writings II, Moscow, 1951, p21. 
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2) A heavy progressive or graduated income tax: In an industrialized society there are bound 
to be inequalities of income because of the unequal skills that prevail in the labor class, and 
some specialization that exists among those skills. The resultant inequality of incomes is 


sought to be equalized by this measure. 


3) Abolition of rights of inheritance: This principle aims to achieve wealth equality after 
those living have passed away. A level playing field in terms of material advantages and 


equality of opportunity was the guiding idea for Marx. 


4) Confiscation of the property of all emigrants and rebels: The victory of the proletariat will 
often be challenged by some sections of the bourgeoisie, this measure is intended as a 


punishment for them. 


5) Centralization of credit in the hands of the state, by means of a national bank with state 
capital and an exclusive monopoly: Through the control of credit, the state can take an 
informed decision about which parts of the economy should be strengthened, and which ones 


wound up because of non-performance. 


6) Centralization of communication and transport in the hands of the state: Free transport for 


the poor is an immediate implication of this principle. 


7) Extension of factories and instruments of production owned by the state, the bringing in 
cultivation of waste lands, and the improvement of the soil generally in accordance with a 


common plan. 


8) Equal liability of all to labor: Establishment of industrial armies, especially for agriculture. 
The inability to work on account of age or disability apart, the privilege not to work has been 


abolished by this principle. 


9) Combination of agriculture with manufacturing industries; gradual abolition of the 
distinction between town and country. Marx observes that, “The abolition of the antagonism 


between town and country is one of the first conditions of communal life.”” 


10) Free education for all children in public schools: Abolition of children’s factory labor in 
its present form. Combination of education with industrial production, etc. Marx was clear 


that the educational system manifested in schools should be unpenetrated by either the 


* Marx and Engels, German Ideology, trans. Pascal, London, 1942, p.44. 
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government or the church, people themselves should formulate the guidelines about the 


running of the schools. 


7.10 RETHINKING COMMUNISM 


The key idea here is that social ownership of productive goods must replace privately owned 
property. Now, this solution that has been offered to combat the exploitation of the workers, 
has been criticized on the grounds that collectively owned assets will incapacitate the system 
because of its inefficiency. Moreover, there is no guarantee that a socially-owned capital will 
remove inequality since the majority in the aforementioned society may monopolize the 
greater share of resources for itself, leading to a deprivation of the minority. In a situation of 
a “level- playing field,” which is the claim of the Communist, disparate levels of wealth will 
come into existence as people do not exercise their choice in the same manner, and 
perceptions of risk and consumption- patterns differ among people. The view that the 
abolition of capitalism will annihilate all competition seems too far-fetched to command 


conviction. 


In 1899, there appeared a criticism of Marx’s theory within Marxism, by Eduard Bernstein. 
His principal contention was that the predicted polarization of the classes was not taking 
place. This was due to elevated levels of living and the expansion of the middle class. This 
observation was subscribed to by many Marxists. Crucially, this perception also generated the 
study of non-class social movements, such as racism and feminism in relation to class 
conflict. A mention must be made of the post-modern critique of grand foundationalist 
theories that were an outcome of the Enlightenment, and that assume that our employment of 
reason enables us to discover universal truths about the world. Jean-Francois Lyotard was one 
such prominent thinker who cast a suspicion on all “metanarratives,” such as Kantianism, 
Hegelianism and Marxism. These philosophers have been teleological, and post-modernism 
is Suspicious of any endeavor to apply overarching and normative propositions that ostensibly 


apply to persons regardless of their specificities, such as race, gender or caste. 
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Last, but most significant, is the post- PONDER BOX-I 
modernist’s dismantling of the traditional, es AA 
Are economic forces the only factors driving 
Cartesian subject— rational, coherent and F i 

historical and social change? 
fully transparent. Such a subject is a 
presupposition of communism. Supported | What about racial and gender inequalities? 
by psychoanalysis, there has been a | Do the latter receive a satisfactory treatment 
progressive whittling away of a fully self- | at the hands of Marx and Engels 


conscious subject, and a recognition of the 


Unconscious that is integral to a self, and 
that renders it therefore, as opaque. The class-subject of the communist theory, aiming at its 


self- transformation, becomes a chimera. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Discuss the saliant features of communism. 


7.11 LET US SUM UP 


We can summarize our discussion with the help of the following points, 


e Communism refers to a political and economic ideology that is opposed to liberal 
democracy and capitalism because of an individualism that is integral to both these 


theories. 


e Communism offers us a version of society that has been brought into existence through 


the struggles of the working class. 


e Karl Heinrich Marx (1818-1883) and Friedrich Engels (1820-1895) published the 
Communist Manifesto in 1848, it was a programmatic statement on Communism. These 


two thinkers had a lifelong intellectual partnership. 
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Early Greek philosophers, Kant, and Hegel were closely studied by Marx and Engels. 
Marx believed that philosophy had got mired in idealism, and, over the millennia had 


only interpreted the world. The point was, emphasized Marx, to change it. 


Communism inherits from Hegel the concept of the dialectical method, however, unlike 
Hegel, applies it to understand the progress in human history. A materialist outlook is 


fundamental to communism. 


According to communism, society is constituted by three inter-related elements: material 
and natural resources, worked upon by the laboring class, the ownership over the 
resources and the machines, and the factories, and, finally, those features of the political, 
moral, cultural and religious constituents of a society that serve to validate existing social 


relations. 


The moral, religious and metaphysical beliefs that hold currency in a society are not 


independent but a direct outcome of the material behavior of humans. 


The principal history of a society has to be understood through class. There are two major 
classes, the bourgeoise, or the propertied class, and the proletariat, or the wage laborers 


who offer their services to the bourgeoise or the capitalists. 


Rampant alienation among the workers, and their blatant exploitation by the owners of 
the capital are intrinsic to capitalism. The wages given to the labor class are subsistent 


wages, the major share of the profits being monopolized by the bourgeoise. 


In a major departure from liberal egalitarianism (with it focus on the individual) Marx 
perceives exploitation and inequality as pertaining to the group of workers, being 


perpetrated by the capitalists as a group. 


The communist solution to these ills is to socialize the means of production. A working- 
class movement is required in order to abolish private property, bring in a provisional 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat,’ and centralize credit in the hands of the state. As the 
situation all around improves after the demise of capitalism, a time will come when the 


state will erode. Communism has no need for a state. 


Communism has been perceived as offering too parochial a perspective to look at social 
ills, namely, through the economic lens. There are many major issues that afflict a society 
at any given time, such as race, gender, and caste. These require an independent analysis, 


to view them only through the economic criterion is to do them injustice. 
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7.12 KEY WORDS 


Bourgeoisie : Engels described the bourgeoisie as ‘the class of the great capitalists who, in 
all developed countries, are now almost exclusively in possession of all the means of 


consumption, and of the raw materials and instruments necessary for their production.’ 


Capitalism : A term denoting a mode of production in which capital in its various forms is 
the principal means of production. Capital can take the form of money or credit for the 
purchase of labor power and materials of production. Whatever the form, it is the private 


ownership of capital in the hands of a class. 


Communism : an actual political movement of the working class in capitalist society, and as 


a form of society which the working class, through its struggle, would bring into existence. 


Proletariat : Or, the working class. For Marx and Engels, the working class, engaged in a 
struggle with the bourgeoisie, was the political force which would accomplish the destruction 


of capitalism and a transition to socialism—'the class to which the future belongs.’ 
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7.14 ANSWERS TO KNOW YOUR PROGRESS 


Some Questions and Their Answers in an Outline 


Check Your Progress I 
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1. Marx wrote his doctoral thesis on Democritus and Epicurus. He perceived in Epicurus an 
anticipation of a political theory that celebrated freewill. However, Marx believed that the 
freedom being talked about was abstract. Freedom, for Marx, presupposes an interpersonal 
context, freedom can never connote an extrication from human society. It must be realized in 
this world itself. For some time, Marx was under the sway of Aristotle who, unlike the 
utilitarians, had stressed on functioning rather than on well-being. This impressed Marx who 


had a decided preference for doing rather than being. 


2. Marx and Engels believed that philosophers have engaged in varying degrees of idealisms, 
so they are ineffective in bringing about an actual change in the world. We need praxis if we 


are to alter our oppressive social and political environments. Kant is a case in point. 


3. Both Marx and Engels became members of a philosophical group called Young Hegelians 
who perceived themselves as heirs of the materialist tradition of Hegel, and, therefore, 
committed to carrying forward his project of human emancipation. Marx and Engels left this 


group because they believed that it was leaning towards idealism. 


4. Hegel, whom Marx went on to criticize in several of his writings had a substantial 
influence on Marx. The notion of the dialectical method, which was applied to understand 
historical movement by Marx, was a direct inheritance from Hegel. Dialectical materialism, a 
key concept in communism, is a synthesis of scientific materialism and the dialectical method 
of Hegel. While Hegel employs this method to understand ideas, Marx deploys it to see how 


history moves forward. 


Check Your Progress II 


1. Marx was immensely influenced by Feuerbach concerning his views on religion. 
According to Feuerbach, God is insubstantial and immaterial, it is a human projection of all 
that is not to be found in the humans. Simply put, God is an alienated image of a perfected 
human, in which the perfections are not to be found in the human beings themselves. Marx 


found in Feuerbach’s critique of religion the beginnings of a philosophical anthropology. 


2. Marx looked upon religion as an opiate of the masses, but he did not discount it. He 


observed, on the contrary, that “religion is the sigh of the oppressed creatures.” 
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3. Marx remarked about the alienation of the worker from his labor since his employers alone 
the conditions under which he must work. He is alienated from his fellow-workers since the 
capitalist creates a competitive environment in which suspicion replaces affection. Capitalism 
focuses on growth, and growth is generated only through profits. Even though labor is the 
chief source of all value, it is the most unremunerated section of society. The profits are 
monopolized by the capitalist, the worker remains underpaid. Alienation and exploitation are 


intrinsic to capitalism. 


Check Your Progress III 


1. First envisioned by Marx and Engels. In 1848, they published the Communist Manifesto, 
which is a programmatic statement on what communism is, and how it could to be realized in 


our society. 
2. A communist society emerges from the ruins of a capitalist society. 


3. Capitalism is an economic arrangement in a society that produces inequality in wealth and 
class. The two main classes which are evidenced in a capitalist economy are the bourgeoisie, 
or the owners of the capital, and the proletariat, comprising the workers who are employed by 


the capitalists in their factories in exchange for a wage. 


4. Capitalism can be described as a political regime in which the political power rests in the 
hands of the capitalist, the mass of the workers is precluded from participating in the 
governance. The productive process present in the factories is inhuman, there is complete 
absence of any pro-worker legislation. Long hours of work, absence of safeguards at work 
and really low wages for the service rendered, are some of the problems that are present in an 


industry that is privately owned. Blatant exploitation of the labor class is in evidence. 


5. The worker grows alienated from the product of his labor because of the specialization of 


labor. 


6. A consciousness arises in the worker about his abysmal conditions of work and subsistent 


wages. 
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7. The task of changing this radically unequal world falls to the proletariat who has “nothing 
to lose but their chains.” A social revolution will overthrow the capitalist organization of 


society, and bring in the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


8. Under communism, there is a social ownership of the means of production. There is an 
amelioration of the working conditions inside the factories along with a shortening of the 
working-day. A high degree of cooperation and concern for everyone is a feature of 


communist society. 
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INDIAN SOCIO-POLITICAL 
THEMES 


Block Introduction 


Block 3 titled “Indian Socio-Political Themes” covers a variety of discussions surrounding 
the ideas of Secularism, Nationalism, Social Discrimination, and Swaraj. These concepts and 
issues have been the subject matter of ongoing debates both in the Indian social and political 
discourse as well as in the West. These debates have not only led to the formulation of 
divergent perspectives, giving a variety of meanings to these concepts, but they have even 
exposed challenges about the very appropriateness of these concepts, as well as the sense and 


significance associated with them. 


Arguably, unlike the other themes discussed in this block, Swaraj as a movement and a 
concept, appears to have peculiarly Indian origination. Along with this there are also 
emergent indigenous versions with underlying claims of these themes being un-alienated 
from the Indian socio-political milieu and the Indian intellectual tradition. Yet, the primary 
impetus of the Block is to familiarize the learner with the conceptual nuances of these themes 
broadly construed (irrespective of their historicity), enabling them to appreciate and 
understand their signification and significance especially with respect to the complexities 


surrounding Indian social-political context. 


Unit 8 titled “Secularism” deals with the definitional understanding of the term secularism, 
the historical background against which the concept emerges, along with discussing some of 
the issues, complexities, and nuances of the concept in terms of its deployment in modern 


political societies. 


Unit 9 titled “Nationalism” discusses the complexities surrounding the idea of Nationalism, 
the inter-relation of the idea of Nationalism with associated concepts like Nation, Nationality, 
State, and Patriotism. This unit elaborates upon and analyses theorizations concerning the 
origins of Nationalism and its types, while simultaneously presenting a critical assessment of 


the concept of Nationalism. 


Unit 10 titled “Social Discrimination” discusses the nature and meaning of the idea of social 
discrimination, by highlighting some of the causes that lead to discrimination among 
individuals. The unit utilizes case studies for building conceptual clarity, while engaging with 
contemporary debates to see the relevance of discerning social discrimination. It also talks 


about the idea of social justice and its relevance. 


Unit 11 titled “Swaraj” discusses the concept of Swaraj, especially as it appears in Gandhian 
Philosophy, along with the various dimensions surrounding the usage of the term Swaraj. It 
also presents a philosophical analysis of the idea of Swaraj with respect to modern political 


theories and scenario. 


UNIT 8 SECULARISM 


Structure 

8.0 Objectives 

8.1 Introduction 

8.2 The Concept and its Etymology 

8.3 Historical Background and the Rise of Secularism 
8.4 Public Sphere, Religion, Secularism: The Problematic 
8.5 Different Types of Secularism 

8.6 Criticism and the Future of Secularism 

8.7 Let Us Sum Up 

8.8 Key Words 

8.9 Further Readings and Reference 


8.10 Answers to Check Your Progress 


8.0 OBJECTIVES 


This unit will enable the learners to get: 


e A definitional understanding of the term secularism. 
e To understand the historical background against which the concept emerges. 
e To understand some of the issues, complexities, and nuances of the concept in terms 


of its deployment in modern political societies. 


8.1 INTRODUCTION 


The concept of secularism is one of the most significant issues in modern social and political 
philosophy. It focusses on the nature of the relation between the state and religion/s in the 


context of modern political thought. As a society we witness the critical role religion plays in 


“ Dr. Shriddha Shah, Former faculty, Department of Philosophy, Hindu College, University of Delhi. 
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society. It can be divisive and polarizing, and yet it can also provide a moral-cultural 
framework to societies and people. Like state and the political organization of society, 
religion is one of the most universally found, and long-standing institutions that has 
characterised human civilisations. In the course of development and progress, we have 
questioned the efficacy and relevance of religion to modern societies, however, religion has 
proven itself resilient against any such questioning. At best, we would like to do away with 
its dogmatic and divisive tendencies, and allow only for its redeeming qualities, at least for 
those who would like to believe in a religious framework. And yet there are issues and 
questions that remain: how do we accommodate different religious beliefs, their practices, 
their adherents, and non-believers, within an increasingly globalizing political world, with all 
its complexities? The concept of secularism gives us one kind of an answer, which has been 
fairly dominant in modern political societies. It is enshrined as part of our constitutional 
makeup, and yet as a theoretical concept, it is riddled with complexities, and finds different 


interpretations in different nations and societies. 


This unit will introduce the learners to this concept, and the manner in which it emerges as 
part of the contemporary political discourse. It will further discuss the nature of some of these 
complexities that will enable the learners to better understand the nature of the concept and 


its criticisms. 


8.2 THE CONCEPT AND ITS ETYMOLOGY 


The term secularism emerged in the middle of the 19" century, and was first conceptualised 
by George Holyoake (1871) to denote an ethical framework of thought, which did not depend 


for its parameters solely on religion, and could also be distanced from the worldview of the 


atheists, as atheism at that time carried a negative PONDER BOXI 
connotation. From then to now, the conceptual bearings of 


. SN Is there an afterlife? Does 
the term have changed immensely, and implies a range of 


. i i it make any difference to 
other meanings, and issues that accompany this concept, 


i . . ae : : how we conduct our life 
some of which will be taken up for discussion in this unit. 


in the present? 


Etymologically, secularism comes from the late Latin word 


saecularis, which means worldly, belonging to this age, etcetera , indicating a concern with 


" https://www.etymonline.com/word/secular 


the temporal, as opposed to the atemporal or eternal. Temporality indicates a separation from 
the church/ religious institutions, and their ‘other worldly’ concerns and eternality. Instead of 
dealing with concerns of the afterlife, the temporal deals with issues of the current age, in the 
now. This concern with the issues of the age, brings us to a definitional understanding of the 
term secularism, which denotes the separation of religion from the institutions of the state, 


along with a growth of its accompanying secular values to govern the public sphere. 


Despite the surface simplicity of this kind of definition, there are several assumptions that 
underlie it, and they need to be unpacked in order to realise the complex nature of this 


concept. To begin with, the term religion itself is something 


which presents a philosophical issue — our understanding of PONDER BOX-II 
what is religion, is not only informed by cultural and Whniean etic Bren 


historical contexts, for instance dietary norms, marriage wad 
religions you know -of 


rituals, etcetera; but more fundamentally, raises the : 5 : 
y (including tribal, and 


philosophical issue of what is the essential meaning of the E e. oupee 


term, irrespective of culture and context, perhaps even raise : 3 
P pea Think about differences 


the issue that is there a need or even possibility for such eRe anemia 


meaning. Is belief in God, or a central scriptural text shah 
practices. 


essential to the understanding of a religion? No, we have 


significant instances to argue otherwise. 


In any case, a discussion of such conceptual issues is a part of the philosophical exercise to 
develop a better understanding, and it is only based on such conceptual clarification that we 
can further articulate what it would mean to separate religion from the state, and its 


institutions, and thereby understand secularism. 


8.3 HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


A very important aspect of understanding the concept of secularism is in terms of its 
development in the context of the rise of Christianity, and modern Europe. There are claims 
by scholars that secularism cannot be limited to the European context, and other societies too 
had a conceptualization of the secular. We will take up some of these claims and issues later 
in the unit. In the case of Europe, the historical conflict between the church and the state that 


eventually leads to the articulation of the concept of secularism and secular values, develops 


as a conflict between the values of this world and that of the world of God. God as the creator 
of the world, stood outside of it, i.e., was not subject to the contingencies and laws of the 
world created by it. At least this was a significant way of understanding God’s relationship 
with the world, which eventually leads to the development of the secular worldview. Values 
and virtues of this world that lead to success were seen to be in conflict with values that 
would lead to the kingdom of God. There are several instances of such conflicts where the 
sacred is seen in conflict with the secular, particularly in terms of the place of scriptural 
reason and authority vis-a-vis human reason and rationality. Is scriptural authority to be 
accepted over independent human reason and rationality or vice versa? This sort of question 
came to be the mark of the development of modern thought, and along with the rise of 
Protestantism, the Scientific Revolution, that ushered in the Age of Enlightenment, together 
formed the larger historical background of the rise of secularism. Immanuel Kant’s dictum of 
“Sapere Aude” (dare to think), in the context of the Enlightenment, is a perfect motto for 


what leads to the articulation of the secular worldview. 


The important thing to note in this context is the swiftness and the nature of change that 
characterises European society. Since the time of adoption of the Nicene Creed (around the 
a century CE) Christianity had been the dominant religion in all of Europe. In fact, going to 
a meta level, religion was a fundamental way of life. It is very difficult to imagine and 
articulate a meaningful life outside of the purview of religion in medieval Europe. It is not as 
if Christianity was not questioned, and there are several historical instances of that, but to 
altogether conceive of no religion or God, was a far deeper issue. From being a society 
dominated by a single religion, to multiple sects forming within that religion, eventually 
leading to one of the bloodiest periods of internecine fighting (Thirty Years’ War, which 
ended with the Peace of Westphalia -1648), and the foundations of the rise of modern 
secularism, these were very sweeping and radical changes for the European continent. The 
rise of Protestantism and Reformation, which bring along with them a change in the 
understanding of the nature of human reason vis-a-vis the scripture, further lead to the 
emergence of a new world order, where religion did not hold the same place of importance. 
From being the most dominant institution that covered every aspect of life, to becoming 
something that could only be a part of the private life of an individual, there was a 
fundamental shift in the understanding of religion, and its relation to the public sphere. 


Religious toleration that came in with the secular worldview, brought with it several other 


conceptual changes to the status of religion, which will be discussed in detail, in the next 


section. 
Check your progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the meaning of secularism? 


8.4 PUBLIC SPHERE, RELIGION, SECULARISM: THE 
PROBLEMATIC 


As noted in the previous section, there was a significant shift in the status and conception of 
religion with the rise of the secular worldview. Cultural and political shifts, religious wars 
and bloodshed, combined with ideational ferment among thinkers, led to the rise of a world 
view that argued for toleration of religious differences, but along with such toleration came 
the changed status of looking at religion as part of the private sphere of human life and 


activity. 


Philosophers such as John Locke (1632-1704), theoretically argued that the state and the 
church belong to separate realms of human activity. One was concerned with the civil society 
and its members in the here and now, and the other was concerned with promises made for 
the afterlife, and therefore, the church had no business meddling with the business of the 
state, and that the state need not meddle with the religious beliefs of an individual. This sort 
of distinction argued for religious toleration on the part of the state, but was predicated on 
religion being a concern of an individual’s private life. The increasing power and autonomy 
of the state, issues like education, social welfare, social order etc. all coming within the 


purview of the state, as opposed to religion, forwarded the idea of this separation. 


Following philosophers like Baruch Spinoza and John Locke, who argued for the role of the 


state against religious oppression and tyranny, later PONDER BOX-III 


thinkers like Montesquieu, Voltaire, David Hume, Adam ats í 
Consider. the differences 
Smith, all further carried this argument for the separation f 
between the public and the 
of state and religion, and state neutrality in the face of f ; 
private domains. What are 
religious differences, to different degrees. It is important i . 
the issues/domains that are 
to keep in mind that such distinctions that now seem ; Í 
exclusively private? - 


obvious to us, were actually novel for the time when they 
were being proposed. The existence of the private sphere 
as a separate realm, predicated upon the sanctity of individual freedom, was itself a product 


of the historical age. It had not existed prior to that time. 


Religious belief and practice are not only a matter of individual faith and commitment, but 
are also part of the larger social fabric of any society. Most people are born into religions, and 
don’t necessarily exercise any choice in the matter. There are shared beliefs and practices, 
along with individual faith and commitment that characterise religion for most people. 
Therefore, for religion to be relegated to the private life of an individual, in concept, brought 
about very complicated scenarios, which are still unfolding for us. There are several instances 
where such conflicts confront us. Differences in personal laws with regards to marriage, 
divorce, care of religious buildings, etc., is accepted in India within the purview of it being a 
secular state, however, states like France advocate a complete separation between public 
norms and beliefs and practices of a religion. For instance, there is a complete ban on display 
of religious symbols, and attire in the public space. This often raises issues of freedom of 
expression, and free practice of religion, which are also avowed values of a modern liberal 
society. In general, as well, criticism of religions versus the freedom of speech, guaranteed as 
one of the basic political rights, is often seen to clash in modern societies. Another instance is 
where public institutions take account of dietary norms of followers of particular religions. 
Should such concessions be entertained? If yes, to what extent? Or for that matter public 
holidays for specific religions — how should they be accounted for? What these instances 
indicate to us is this that the separation of religion from the public sphere is not a neat and 
uncontroversial process, especially with the rise of multicultural societies. Most states in the 
current world order have people from different ethnicities, cultures and religions coexist. At 
the level of multiplicity of religions, what should the role of the state be in mediating 


differences and keeping a neutral stance? 


Check your progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the basis for the separation between religion and state according to John Locke? 


8.5 DIFFERENT TYPES OF SECULARISM 


The manner in which we have so far discussed secularism can be characterized as political 
secularism, which emphasizes the separation of the state and the church. This separation is 
meant to promote secular values in the functioning of the public sphere. These secular values 
in general can be said to focus on a certain kind of neutrality of treatment among religions, 
and to prevent any kind of discrimination among people, and institutions based on religious 
grounds. However, as we have partially discussed earlier that in practice different states 


interpret these secular ends differently. 


Analytically speaking, a secular state can be characterized as having a dissociation with 
religion at the level of (i) ends, (ii) institutions, and (iii) laws and policies. How a state 
practices separation from religion at these levels allows for different characterizations of any 
state. Ideally, a secular state must be neutral on religion on all the above-mentioned levels. A 
secular state can be distinguished from (i) a theocratic state, eg. Iran, (ii) a state with one 
established religion, eg. Great Britain, and (iii) a state with multiple established religions, 
Ashokan empire or Akbar’s policy towards religions may come closest to this characteristic. 
Neutrality among all established religions may seem close to secularism, however, at the 
most abstract and fundamental level secular states must allow for their own secular ends, and 
not those established by religion. They must also cater to those who do not believe, or choose 
to believe in another religion than the one they are born into. The state’s ends and ideas of 


welfare should not distinguish among citizens based on religion. 
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A very significant issue that emerges here is the case study of India as a secular state. 
Scholars have argued that India presents a different understanding of the term secularism, 
than that followed in the West. Others have claimed that it is only a derivative of the western 
notion. That debate aside, there are certain features of Indian secularism that make it 
distinctive in its approach to secularism, and are worthy of consideration. One of the foremost 
features in this regard is the acceptance of group/ community-based rights of religious 
groups, which is not accepted in western models. As argued earlier, in the European 
framework, religion is considered an individual centric, private activity, which cannot be 
entertained in the public sphere. India’s approach to secularism is characterized as principled 
distance, as opposed to one-sided exclusion, mutual exclusion or strict neutrality. What this 
entails is that the state’s engagement with religion, as a publicly significant activity, is 
underwritten by principles of secular values, and religion is not just removed from the public 
sphere. Religion may intervene in the public sphere, or likewise the state may intervene in 
religious matters, if they are guided by secular values of equality, liberty, justice etc. There is 
a demonstrable historical lineage and definite merits to this approach, in principle; however, 
this is not an uncontroversial position. In practice, it has been witnessed that it is not always 
easy to decide what values should be promoted as part of the public domain. For instance, 
individual liberty versus equality amongst religions may very well be at stake, and not allow 
for a clear resolution. At a deeper level, this takes us back to the crisis of secularism, where 


the separation between religion and state is not easy to execute. 


8.6 CRITCISMS AND THE FUTURE OF SECULARISM 


As was pointed out earlier, mainstream secularism is not without its controversies and 


criticisms. 


One of the criticisms already pointed out is that the division between public and private is not 
a very clear one, and is in itself a product of developments in modern Europe. The 
classification of religion as part of the private sphere, rests on the assumption that it is an 
individual centric activity, and its community centered aspect is undermined. The neutrality 
that secularism seeks to uphold is therefore, actually a myth, which fundamentally, rests on 


assumptions that arose as part of the European historical development. 


Another significant criticism that secularism comes in for is that very often secularism in its 


development is seen as anti-religion, and in its best version it is seen as respect for all 
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religions, which can be seen as part of the Indian model. Even in the case of respect for all 
religions, it comes from an outsider’s perspective and not from the point of view of the 
believer, and therefore, the decision making on what is acceptable and not acceptable comes 
from an outsider’s perspective, which also goes back to the idea that neutrality is a myth 


within the secular discourse. 


In the contemporary globalizing, multicultural world, where at one level apparently, there is 
an increasing homogenization of cultures, yet at the other level there is a resurgence of 
religious and ethnic identities. In such a scenario the claims of secularism cannot help us as 
they’ve been given. A serious engagement with religious worldviews and identities must be 
undertaken, particularly in terms of ideas of reason and rationality. Liberal arguments have 
very often rested with saying that secularism is the best possible alternative in our modern 
world for negotiating the relationship between religion and politics, and this basis is sourced 
within the ambit of modern rationality, but perhaps this claim with its assumptions must also 
be examined in order to seek genuine alternatives. The conception of reason that mainstream 
secularism is based on is essentially set in a disenchanted world, where religious thought is 
undermined, and considered superstitious. This leads to an irreconcilable gap between the 
believers and those who do not believe. It is reason and rationality that form the ultimate 
basis for what is acceptable and what is not, and that decision has already largely been made 
against the believer. If we seek a move ahead, perhaps the very nature of this rationality 


needs to be reconsidered. 
Check your progress IIT 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the two major criticisms against (mainstream) Secularism? 


8.7 LET US SUM UP 
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Secularism as a doctrine arose with the rise of Modern Europe, however, since then it has 
undergone multiple changes. In a nutshell, it means the separation of church and state, 
accompanied by a growth in secular ends and values, which seek a neutral, non- 
discriminatory stance among religions as part of the public sphere. European secularism has 
largely seen religion as part of the private sphere, which has brought about various 
conceptual and practical difficulties. It has been argued by some scholars that the Indian 
model of secularism that takes on a principled distance among religions, as opposed to an 
outright exclusion or neutrality presents a better model; however, this framework is also not 
without its difficulties. With the resurgence of religious identities, and a critique of modern 
notions of rationality, it has been argued that perhaps a reconsideration of the secular 
worldview, and its assumptions about religious rationality would not be amiss, as a move 


ahead. 


8.8 KEY WORDS 


Age of Enlightenment: an intellectual and historical period, emerging in late 17" century in 
Europe, that was marked by an insistence on independent and universal human reason, which 
led to radical socio-political changes. 

Nicene Creed: is a statement of belief in mainstream Christianity. 

Peace of Westphalia: treaties negotiated at the end of the Thirty Years’ War, which lay the 
foundations for modern conceptions of sovereignty and secularism, in Europe. 
Protestantism: arose from the Protestant Reformation in the 16" century, as a break from 
the Catholic church. Among other doctrines, they reject the supremacy of the Pope in Rome, 
and insist on individual faith in Christ, and the Bible, as a method of salvation. 

Scientific Revolution: a series of radical changes in scientific knowledge, in Europe, by way 
of method and discoveries, around the 16" and 17” centuries. 

Thirty Years’ War: a series of wars starting in 1618 and ending in 1648, in Europe. There 
were several individual reasons for these wars but most of them had freedom of religion as 


the key factor. 
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8.10 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1. Secularism emerged in the middle of the 19" century, and was first conceptualised by 
George Holyoake (1871) to denote an ethical framework of thought, which did not 
depend for its parameters solely on religion. Etymologically, it comes from the late Latin 
word saecularis, which means worldly, belonging to this age, etcetera, indicating a 
concern with the temporal, as opposed to the atemporal or eternal. The term secularism, 
therefore denotes the separation of religion from the institutions of the state, along with a 
growth of its accompanying secular values such as equality, liberty, fraternity, justice, 
etcetera to govern the public sphere, as opposed to religious morality. 


Check Your Progress H 


1. According to John Locke the basis for the separation between state and church is that they 
both belong to separate realms of human activity, where state was concerned with the 
civil society and its members in this life, while religion was concerned with promises 
made for the afterlife. 


Check Your Progress IIIT 
1. The two major criticisms against the (mainstream) secularism are, 


a) The distinction between public and private is not a very clear one, and is in itself a product 
of developments in modern Europe. The classification of religion as part of the private 
sphere, rests on the assumption that it is an individual centric activity, and its community 
centered aspect is undermined. The neutrality that secularism seeks to uphold is therefore, 


actually a myth. 


b) The best version of Secularism is seen as respect for all religions. Even in the case of 


respect for all religions, it comes from an outsider’s perspective and not from the point of 
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view of the believer, and therefore, the decision making on what is acceptable and not 
acceptable comes from an outsider’s perspective, which also goes back to the idea that 


neutrality is a myth within the secular discourse. 
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9.3 Theories of Nationalism 

9.4 Types of Nationalism 

9.5 Critique of Nationalism 

9.6 Let Us Sum Up 

9.7 Key Words 

9.8 Further Readings and References 


9.9 Answers to Know Your Progress 


9.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this unit are, 
° to acquaint learners with the complexities surrounding the idea of Nationalism. 


° to discuss the inter-relation of the idea of Nationalism with associated concepts like 


Nation, Nationality, State, and Patriotism. 


° to discuss some theorizations concerning the origins of Nationalism, as well as its 
types. 

° to present a critical assessment of the concept of Nationalism. 

9.1 INTRODUCTION 


The term ‘Nationalism’ has a long and varied history, for it was used to signify different 


(though seemingly associated) ideas at different points in time by theorists as well as by the 


“ Dr. Ashutosh Vyas, Consultant (Philosophy), School of Interdisciplinary and Trans-disciplinary 
Studies, Indira Gandhi National Open University, Delhi. 
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masses. Nationalism attained different connotations in the hands of different scholars, who 
tried to define this idea through their own vantage points. These descriptions tend to vary 
alongside variations in conceiving the relation between individuals and other humans, kinship 


patterns, nature of self and other, socio-political identity, geo-political earmarking, etc. 


Each individual harbours unique and even uncommon interests, attitudes, perspectives, 
experiences, etc. and these unique aspects play a critical role in determining our individual 
identities. Yet despite the differences, there is another deeper aspect of our identities, which 
rather than focussing on our diversity helps in highlighting the commonality and sameness. 
The feeling or the belief that “I and my other fellow-beings have some shared and common 
culture, tradition, history, ancestry, etc.” can be described as the feeling of “Fellow-Hood”. 
This feeling of commonness and shareability helps us identify our selves through and with 


others, whom be believe to be like us in significant ways. 


Broadly speaking, Nationalism may be described as “a feeling of ‘fellow-hood’ which is 
founded in the consciousness of some commonly shared culture, belief, tradition, history, etc. 
which may be felt as granting self-determination”. This description provides us with a 
starting template for analysing and understanding the variations and complexities surrounding 


the idea and the phenomenon of Nationalism. 


9.2 NATIONALISM: SOME UNDERLINING CONCEPTIONS 


The words Nation, Nationality, State, and Patriotism appear in close association with 
Nationalism in our common everyday parlance. A discussion of what these terms have been 


taken to connote, seems crucial in understanding the idea of Nationalism as such. 


If we look around us, we would find that the origin of each nation tends to tell a uniquely 
different story. While some Nations comprise of a diversity of citizens, languages, 
geographical terrains, religions, social patterns, kinship systems, etc.; there are still other 
Nations which are based in an underlying uniformity. In addition, some of the Nations that 
have their basis in uniformity, tend to have historical traces reflecting diversity with regard to 


the elements and characteristics which appear uniform now. 


Some scholars (See, Sunalini Kumar, 259-60) believe that in terms of historicity, Nation is a 
relatively recent phenomenon as its emergence may be traced to the decline of the Roman 
empire and the unfolding of the French Revolution. As the king had to share his power with 


the religious centres (Church) and the economic centres (Landlord), he hardly ever enjoyed or 
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exercised absolute integrated authority over the populace. However, with the coming in of 
industrialization, new means of production led to the growth of businesses, simultaneously 
giving rise to a class of people who had direct control over the monetary system; and along 
with this, religious revolutions started challenging the authority of the Church too. The de- 
stabilization of the religious and economic centres of power proved to be a ripe opportunity 
for the King to exercise his power in an integrated and absolute manner. Kings began 
earmarking geographical boundaries and identifying as population those who resided within 
the demarcated boundary. This geo-political demarcation became the birth-ground for the 
idea of Nation. In addition to this, the Modern State is believed to have emerged due to the 
rise of a new economic class (comprising of business and industrialist capitalists), which 
challenged the absolute authority enjoyed by the king by organizing the populace on the 
grounds of the uniformity endowed to them. Nation, which came to be identified in terms of a 
population having cultural, linguistic and racial uniformity, became co-extensive with the 


State. 


In modern discourse, a sovereign state is considered to be the main representative of political 
autonomy and political self-determination. Hans Kohn believes that Nationalism necessarily 
demands the presence of a Nation-State (See, Sunalini Kumar, 260). Max Weber too argues 
that Nationalism can be seen as a movement propelled by the desire either to establish a 
unique Nation-State or to further strengthen its power. He opines that Nation is a community 
of feelings that express itself properly in its own State (See, Sunalini Kumar, 260). This 
tendency of necessarily correlating Nation with the State is classified as the ‘Modern Nation 
State’ or simply ‘Nation-State’ (Sunalini Kumar, 260). While for some thinkers Nation 
(whether Ethnic or Civic) and State come to be associated in an inseparable relation, there are 
still others like Gandhi for whom State is not a necessary requirement for a Nation at all, 


rather he seems to regard it as a hinderance to national unity and individual cooperation. 


Some scholars (See, Sunalini Kumar, 264-65) had emphasized that in colonized countries the 
emergence of Nations is not original. This is because, due to colonization, the people of these 
countries came into contact with the European culture, values, concepts, and vocabularies; 
and they subsequently ended up using those concepts in their own freedom movements too. 
However, thinkers like Tilak, Gandhi, Savarkar etc. argued that in the Indian context 
especially, such a claim cannot be maintained for according to them, India was already a 
nation before its colonization by the British. Interestingly, even though these thinkers 


presented this common view, yet their principles, reasons, and philosophical grounds for 
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making these suggestions differed. For instance, while Gandhi was in search of a 
spiritual/cultural unity, Savarkar found this unity in one’s race/religion, which according to 
him was further based upon his classification of ‘the land’ understood not only as one’s 


fatherland (pitribhu), but also as a holyland (punyabhi). (Savarkar, Hindutva, 68-69). 


Etymologically, the term ‘nation’ is believed to have originated from the Latin ‘natio’ and 
‘nasci’? which means ‘to be born from’ (See, Grosby, 44). Owing to this, one of the chief 
constitutive elements of a Nation is regarded as being ‘common and shared nativity’ which 
appears in the form of “kinship” or “ethnicity.” Some scholars describe a nation as 
‘motherland/ fatherland’ or as ‘homeland’. Motherland and fatherland suggest that Nation is 
to be identified as the birthplace of one’s parent, whereas “homeland” implies that Nation is 


the place one “inhabits” (Grosby, 48). 


Ernst Renan pointed out that often “race is confused with nation and a sovereignty analogous 
to that of really existing people is attributed to ethnographic or, rather linguistic groups” 
(Renan, 37). For Renan, commonly shared kinship, race, language, geographical boundary 
(space), etc. do not form a nation, but rather it is the will to live together (See, Renan, 52-54) 
which lies at its core. Renan and J.S. Mill, both, hold that communities which subsequently 
came to be recognized as Nations were in fact organized through forming associations and 
recollections of the critical incidents in the past, and reliving and participating in them with 
collective pride and humiliation, pleasure and regret, etc. For Mill, sympathies, which are 
commonly held by some, provide the ground for co-operation among those having the will to 
form a government/political framework, under which this co-operation manifests and 
evolves. (See, Mill, 3; Renan, 52). Both the Civic and the Ethnic Theories of Nation and 
Nationalism (to be discussed in section 10.4) consider this participation with the past as a 


crucial element for the identity of Nation. 


Steven Grosby defines nation as “...a territorial relation of collective self-consciousness of 
actual and imagined duration” (Grosby, 11-12). “Collective self-consciousness” can also be 
viewed as a relation grounded in commonality and shareability. However, this common 
sharedness, does not merely mean belonging to the same race, or having identical sensibilities 
or biological instincts; rather, it “refers to a social relation of each of a number of individuals 
as a consequence of those individuals participating in the same evolving tradition” (Grosby, 
11-12). Further, for Grosby, the current territorial relations which find their presence in an 


actual and/or imagined duration, imply two things, one, an understanding of the present 
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through the past (whether historically accurate or not, which gets conveyed through myths, 
stories, folklore, etc.) (Grosby, 8-9); and second, a belief in the existence of “a territorially 


formed ‘people’ that is believed to have existed over time” (Grosby, 11). 


J.H. Hoyes believes that “ ...a nationality is any group of persons wo speak a common 
language, who cherish common historical traditions, and who constitute, or think they 
constitute, a distinct cultural society in which, among other factors, religion and politics may 
have played important though not necessarily continuous roles” (Hoyes, 21). For Hoyes a 
group of people having common and shared social-cultural relations can be denoted as a 


Nation. 


Our interactions with our environment (natural and social) can be seen as the basis for a set of 
habits, attitudes, customs, etc. which are common within a group of people, thus denoting a 
kind of nationality. This way of understanding ‘nationality’ presents it as an organic and 
natural phenomenon which does not presuppose (a necessary) division between “us” and 
“they”; between “self” and “other”. The reference point for demarcating our nationality is our 
nationality (understood through organic interactions) itself, and not the nationality of others. 
Furthermore, such an understanding of Nationality identifies the feelings of love, attachment, 
respect, pride, etc. for one’s nation as also being natural and not imposed. These feelings are 
what constitute Patriotism. Hoyes writes “everybody who is born and reared where his 
ancestors have lived from time immemorial is almost certain to feel a sentimental attachment 
to that locality” (Hoyes, 24). This very attachment for our native surroundings is what 
extends onto one’s political country. This extension may also be accompanied by the desire 
of self-determination or political autonomy. Nationality admixed with this kind of Patriotism 


is what Nationalism“ amounts to. 


Generally speaking, then, Nationalism may be taken to imply the belief that if a group of 
people bind on the basis of some common characteristics (such as, race, history, tradition, 
language, culture), then they should unite themselves in terms of a sovereign political 
framework. Existence of a nation/nationality or belief in the existence of a nation/nationality 


along with this associated feeling of political autonomy can be viewed as the constituent 


“ Some scholars draw a distinction between patriotism and nationalism in terms of the relation of ones’ own 
nation/country with the other nation/country. “When one divides the world into two irreconcilable and warring 
camps- one’s own nation in opposition to all other nations- where the latter are viewed as one’s implacable 
enemies, then in contrast to patriotism, there is the ideology of nationalism. Nationalism repudiates civility and 
the differences that it tolerates by attempting to eliminate all differing views and interests for the sake of one 
vision of what the nation has been and should be” (Grosby, 17). 
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elements of nationalism. Yet the succeeding sections would show how perspectives about 
nationalism vary based on how someone defines a Nation, Nationality and its relation with 


the individuals living therein. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answer with that provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Write a note on the historical background of the emergence of a nation in European 


context. 


9.3 THEORIES OF NATIONALISM 


The previous section helped us develop an understanding about the significance of critical 
concepts such as nation, nationality, state, and patriotism. The current section will engage the 
learner with some theoretical proposals which explicate the concept of nationalism, 
explaining its origin, its nature, and its rise in contemporary times. Though there are several 
theoretical frameworks for understanding Nationalism, but the current discussion would be 


limited to three popular theories, viz. Primordialism, Ethno-symbolism, and Modernism. 
9.3.1 Primordialism (or Perennialism) 


Primordialists believe that since Nation is an already existing and continuous entity, therefore 
the feeling of nationalism too must be seen on similar terms. Individuals find themselves 


already united and tied together as and through a race, a language, a culture, certain rituals, a 
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religion, etc. This underlying sameness is experienced as something that is and can be shared 
with an-other harbouring this sameness. It is this commonality and feeling of shareability that 
binds individuals as a nation. These feelings are not entirely imposed from outside, but rather 
they are much deeply ingrained, so much so that they become part and parcel of our 
personalities and self-identities. The feelings of shareability, commonness and sameness 


manifest in a sense of togetherness, fellow-hood, and Nationalism. 


Primordialism comes in broadly two versions. The first version states that while it may be 
possible that Nationalism does not exist, but still, what is undeniable is that Nations exist. In 
extension this version implies that while it is possible that individuals sharing sameness are 
not united by a sense of togetherness, yet it suggests that they should be so united, for this 
sameness finds its full expression via the authority granted by ‘self-determination’. The 
Second version of Primordialism states that both Nation and Nationalism exist already. The 
feeling of being a member (togetherness) of the Nation, may sometimes fade and blur, but it 
never completely diminishes or vanishes. Whenever favourable conditions and contexts 
become apparent, the feeling of togetherness and Nationalism becomes conscious. This latter 
version of Primordialism, presupposes and grants natural origins of nation and nationalism, 
such that Nation and nationalism are not regarded as being mere concepts that have been 
constructed or fabricated at some point in history; rather sameness in terms of race, ethnicity, 


culture, religion, etc. is taken to be something which is a naturally given. 


In contrast however, it may be also be pointed out when we are born in a structure where our 


elders and ancestors have already lived, which they have imbibed to the extent of feeling that 


this structure is an essential aspect of their 
vant a PONDER BOX-I 
existence and identity, then those identity 


Does this argument about learned 


determining contents are implicitly taught 
identities which has. been put forth to 


and transferred to the next generation. That is pee ees Beene appear 


to say, to some extent at least, we learn and | satisfactory to you? Think of reasons 


adopt our identities from what we see and | W/y/vhy not? 


what we are taught. 
9.3.2 Ethno-symbolism 


John A. Armstrong, Anthony D. Smith and John Hutchinson are the main proponents of this 
theory. This theory states that Nationalism is a product of symbols (such as; flag, song, deity, 


etc.), myths, and tradition. While the idea of Nation may either be constructed or natural, but 
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it is to be understood as a synthesis of symbolization; shared myths, customs, habits, and 
rituals concerning ideals, values, patronage, sacrifice, etc. that have been transferred across 
generations. For the Ethno-symbolists, Nation is not a recently constructed phenomenon, 
rather it is something that originated in the distant past. The theory establishes that an Ethnic 
Consciousness had existed in our forefathers for long. Without considering this pre-existent 
ethnic consciousness, Nation and Nationalism cannot be understood fully. According to this 
view, therefore, a unique history, culture, and socio- geographical pattern, etc. are essential 


for the emergence of nationalism. 
9.3.3 Modernisms 


According to the Modernists Nation is to be understood as a socially and/or politically 
constructed community of people; and Nationalism comes into existence due to and in the 
course of modernization and its accompaniments, especially industrialization, urbanization, 
mass-modern education, etc. The modernists argue that it was these phenomena that paved 
the way of community feeling, cultural commonness and shareability of identity, where the 
sameness may either be of an “imagined community”, or an “invented tradition”, or that of an 


“imagined geo-political location”. 


Benedict Anderson developed the idea of an “imagined community” for explicating the 
nature of Nationalism. He explained that while members of a nation can never practically 
know most of the other members, yet most of them feel as if they stand united with all the 
others and that they have something in common with them, something which is deeply rooted 
in who they all are. However, for Anderson, this feeling of a commonly shared essential 
character is merely ‘imagined’, and the media and print culture plays a significant role in its 


emergence, articulation, and precipitation. 


The idea of “invented tradition” states that some of the seemingly traditional cultural 
practices/customs, are in fact a much recent phenomena, which might have been intentionally 
or consciously invented, yet comes to be seen as being traditional (See, Eric Hobsbawm, 
Introduction of The Invention of Tradition, 1-14). This is how Nationalism too needs to be 
viewed, i.e., even though Nationalism and its associated practices and institutions are a 
modern invention, still they are perceived as if they have existed always or have emerged in a 


remotely distant past. 
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The idea of an “imagined geography” was proposed by Edward Said. This idea may be taken 
to suggest that person may perceive themselves and some others as belonging to and being 
part of a particular spatial location, which was earmarked through imagery, (theoretical 


and/or literary) texts, social/political discourse, myths, etc. (See, Orientalism, 38-51). 


9.4 TYPES OF NATIONALISM 


Theoretical discussions surrounding Nationalism have identified some of its important types 
which tend to depend upon and vary with the perspective that the concerned theoretical 
framework maintains with regard to the concept of Nation, the concept of State, the relation 
between Nation and State, the relation between Individual and Society, etc. The following 
discussion would begin by explaining Ethnic and Civic Nationalism. It is important to note 
here that certain other types of nationalism can be understood as either being an assimilation 
of both ethnic and civic nationalism, or different versions (variations) of any one of these. 
Interestingly, we need to also note that that some types of nationalism appear to challenge 
certain constitutive elements inherent in the ideas of Nation and Nationalism, such as Pan- 
nationalism which presents a challenge to the idea of geographical boundary or defined (or 


imagined) space. 
9.4.1 Two Main Types; Ethnic and Civic 


9.4.1.1 Ethnic Nationalism 


Ethnic nationalism presupposes the presence of ethnic commonality (or commonalities) 
amongst the people. The formation of a Nation, according to this view, is therefore to be 
identified in terms of certain ethnic commonality determining factor(s). This ethnic 
commonality may be grounded in a common language, a common religion, common religious 
practices, or a common (ethnic) ancestry or lineage, etc. Ethnic nationalism advocates that if 
a group of people share some kind of ethnic commonality, then this group has (and/or should 
have) a tendency towards realizing political distinct-ness and autonomy or “self- 
determination”. The full flourishment of this “self-determination” is further conditioned on 
the group forming its own state/political institution(s). More so, this theory emphasizes the 
ideas of nativity and a native land. This emphasis comes in broadly two versions, hard and 
soft. In the hard version, the nation-state believes in the idea of ethnic nationalism rigidly and 
asserts that nationality or citizenship is to be determined on the basis of one’s ethnicity 


(which may be identified through a single or multiple factors). This assertion implies that 
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those who do not belong to or identify through the ethnicity determining factor(s) being 
considered by the nation-state, will not be regarded as citizens of the nation state (or would 
rather be identified as second grade citizens) even if they are found to have been residing in 
the territory of that nation. Soft version of ethnic nationalism, on the other hand, defines 
nationality or citizenship in terms of blood-based lineage or descendance from a citizen of 


that nation-state. 


9.4.1.2 Civic Nationalism 


Civic nationalism states that ethnicity and 
PONDER BOX-IT 


nativity cannot be the only building blocks 


. À Ki . p . 4 . 
of any nation-state. The defenders of this LC RO E DE URS t pelle 


; : TETTE and Civic Nationalism; reflect upon: the 
view argue that firstly, a common kinship is fi p 
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extremely difficult to locate in any nation- EEIE fe ESC Al ne as 


oe ase Nation-State (with reference to the 
state due to the un-availability of a “pure” ( fi 
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race; and secondly that no (modern) nation Ca ert arc aliz ond pereon 


state can be established on the basis of a dueg te reeda Sirus aig 


; : A. : ‘ Constitutional Debates; and the Indian 
singular commonality. Civic nationalism, 


: Constitution). 
instead, advocates the need of some ) 


“universal values” for forming a nation. These include freedom, equality, liberty, fraternity 
etc. which are often identified as “Liberal Values”, and this is the reason why Civic 


Nationalism is also called Liberal Nationalism. 


References to Civic/Liberal Nationalism can be found in the “Social Contract” Theory. The 
Social contract theory attempts at giving a plausible explanation of how the State emerges. It 
argues that the need and the urge for saving one’s own life, for ensuring well-being and 
welfare for oneself and others are what gave birth to the need of a contract among individuals 
and groups. This contract is what underpins and constitutes a sovereign state. Ernst Renan, 
one of the foremost scholars to describe civic nationalism, proposed that this contract is 
rooted in what may be identified as the “will to unite” or the “will to live together”. Renan’s 
ideas further suggest that without this “will” no group of people can form a nation (nation- 
state), despite having common ethnicity and nativity. Renan presents several examples to 
show not only that common ethnicity or nativity are insufficient for the formation of a nation- 


state, but also that there are nation states which are entirely founded upon (liberal) universal 
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values rather than on any common and shared ethnic character”. Nation-states based on the 
idea of civic nationalism, determine citizenship on the basis of the law of the soil (where you 


are born) and/or on constitutional values of that nation-state. 


In contrast, Ethnic nationalists would argue that the “will to live together” cannot arise 
without the feeling/presence of some common and shared ethnicity, and that in the absence of 
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this feeling, the “will to live together” is merely an apparent imposition from which no 


nation-state can come into existence in its true sense. 
9.4.2 Other Types of Nationalism 


Anti-colonial nationalism is a product of anti-colonial movements that started in retaliation to 
colonization by The British Empire. The consciousness of wanting to be free from the British 
Rule, which came in the backdrop of the uniformity of being members of a colonized 
country, gave room to the claim of inciting and manifesting a national-spirit across all 
individuals of that colonized country. The claim was that the colonized Nation was already a 
Nation prior to colonization. And the need then was to reclaim and re-affirm a national 
sovereignty in-dependent of the British Rule. Mahatma Gandhi, in Hind Swaraj, argued that 
the presence of the four pithas (Spiritual places/seats) in the four directions of India is proof 
enough of its Nationhood prior to the British Rule. Nativist nationalism grants citizenship by 
virtue of being born within the territory of a nation. Racial nationalism, Religious 
nationalism, and Language nationalism are based on the commonality of race, religion, and 
language respectively. While Territorial nationalism is based on (actual or imaginary) 
geographical boundary, Pan-nationalism defies any territorial boundary and focuses only on 
the idea of common ethnicity. Economic nationalism advocates that economic activities 
within the territory of a nation should be controlled by state. Socialist nationalism advocates 


that nation should be based on socialist values.‘ 


Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answer with that provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Describe civic nationalism. 


"Dr. B.R. Ambedkar explicitly agrees with Renan’s ideas about nation and nationalism, and can be seen as an 
advocate of civic nationalism. (See, A Nation call for Home, in Dr. Ambedkar: Writing and Speeches, vol. 9). 

* Apart from the types of Nationalism mentioned here, there are many other types that emerging based on 
movements concerning gender, race, ethnicity, etc. 
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9.5 CRITIQUE OF NATIONALISM 


Our discussion thus far has highlighted how the essential characteristics of nationalism 
consist in the presence and recognition of a common and shared identity (ethnic or civic, or 
both); a deep sense of attachment with this identity; feeling of self-determination (which 
finds its fructification in and through a State or some other political framework); and the 
presence and recognition of a boundary (imaginary or real) which segregates the nation from 
other territories and Nationals from Non-Nationals. In the light of these features, the current 


section would highlight some key criticisms raised against such an idea of Nationalism. 


The Pacifists try to draw our attention to the militarization aspect of nationalism. 
Militarization presupposes that there is a constant threat to life from others, and that safety 
and security of life is to be ensured through the procurement of arms and weapons. One of the 
results of revering militarization is Jingoism or Chauvinism. Further, the inclination towards 
militarization makes one forget that the aim of human life is peace, thereby leading us into a 
kind of self-deception. This deception and delusion makes us vulnerable to propaganda, half- 
truths, false advertisement, twisted historical facts, etc. promoting power-hunger, 
deceitfulness, and a general sense of repulsion from and fear of the (ethnic, national, 


religious, cultural) other. 


Nationalism emphasized the idea of identity and the identification of the individual with their 
own nation. It has been argued that this identification with one’s own nation presupposes 
human divisiveness, which is further based on the division between “us/self’ and 
“they/other”, but not on recognition of the diversity of the cultural expression by the various 
group of people. When patriotism comes to be attached with this identification (with nation/ 
nationality/nation’s identity), then the “other” is not seen as just “an-equal-other,” but as 
being hierarchically disparate (whether superior or inferior) to “us/self/our nation”. This is 
how the other is identified from the vantage point of nationalism and national politics. This 
tendency of a common and shared national identity, and its presupposition of divisiveness 


however goes against the idea of multiculturalism which recognizes the multiplicity of 
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numerous cultural expressions within the world/a society/an individual with equal (political) 
relevance. The disregard of multicultural values appears to be one of the leading causes of 


disputes between nations. 


In contrast to the modern conception of Nation whereby a Nation cannot be seen without the 
state, Gandhi advocated the idea of “stateless nation” or “stateless society”. He believed that 
though in spiritual terms, we are and were a Nation, but from the political and economic point 
of view our focus should be on “local rule” or “Grama-swardajya” rather than on attaining 
State-hood. Gandhi’s idea of village-self-rule suggests that for him, the State signified an 
artificial entity which hinders human flourishing. He believed that no human can survive in 
an artificial relation, since the creative force of humans demands “real” and “organic” 
relations where all dimensions of life interact with each-other; flourishing and adapting in 


accordance with the other dimensions. 


Rabindranath Tagore, in his lectures on Nationalism, opines that nationalism treats each 
individual as an object, imposing certain identity defining characteristics onto them, and/or at 
the same time drawing exclusive focus on those attributes of their character which are 
conducive to the furtherance of its nationalist ideals. He suggests that while Society, which 
happens to be a voluntary self-expression of being a Social Being, is an end in itself; Nation 
is an abstract and artificially imposed ideal, in which individuals organize themselves to fulfil 
predetermined mechanical (un-organic) roles. For Tagore, nation and nationalism focus on 
“utility” and “survival of the fittest” and that is why it promotes only those aspects of one’s 
identity which fulfil its utilitarian aim, simultaneously treating the other aspects as 


hindrances. It lacks any sense of care or concern for others. 


In contrast “co-operation” is an organic consequence of human life and creativity. Though 
Nation gives the assurance of security, but at the same time it demands the people to behave 
in a pre-fixed fashion exhibiting the sanctioned identity defining characteristics. Tagore sees 
this assurance of security as a threat to freedom. He writes, “the living ideals must not lose 
their touch with the growing and changing life. Their real freedom is not within the 
boundaries of security, but in the highroad of adventures, full of the risk of new experiences” 


(Tagore, Nationalism, 9). 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answer with that provided at the end of the unit. 
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1. Highlight the main criticisms given by Tagore against the idea of Nationalism. 


9.6 LET US SUM UP 


The discussions in the preceding sections highlight that there is no one unanimous way of 
defining or describing ‘Nationalism’. Each theory tends to adopt a divergent perspective 
which varies in terms of presuppositions regarding the ideas of nation, nation-individual 
relation, identity, etc. The discussion becomes even more complex since Nationalism is not 
merely an abstract theoretical concept but a feeling and a phenomenon which is rooted in 
history and in real life experiences. By discussing the various types of nationalism (civic and 
ethnic, and their various sub-types), the unit has presented a synoptic view of some of the 
popular perspectives adopted with regard to this idea; subsequently giving an overview of the 


key criticisms of the idea of nationalism. 


9.7 KEY WORDS 


Civic Nationalism : Nationalism based on some accepted values/principles. 
Ethnic Nationalism : Nationalism based on ethnic identity. 
Modern Nation/Nation-State : Nation congruent with state. 


State : A political framework/institution. 
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9.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


(Learner should develop their answers with the help of the hints given below.) 
Check Your Progress I 


1. 


e Decline of the Roman Empire and the unfolding of the French Revolution. 
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King had to share his power with the religious centres (Church) and the economic centres 


(Landlord). 
With the coming in of industrialization, a new economic class had emerged. 
Religious revolutions started challenging the authority of the Church. 


Kings began earmarking geographical boundaries and identifying as population those 


who resided within the demarcated boundary. 


Modern State is believed to have emerged due to the rise of a new economic class 


(comprising of business and industrialist capitalists). 


“Collective self-consciousness” can also be viewed as a relation grounded in 


commonality and shareability. 


Common sharedness refers to a social relation of each of a number of individuals. 


Check Your Progress II 


Civic nationalism states that ethnicity and nativity cannot be the only building blocks of 


any nation-state. 


A common kinship is extremely difficult to locate in any nation-state due to the un- 


availability of a “pure” race. 
No (modern) nation state can be established on the basis of a singular commonality. 


Civic nationalism advocates the need of some “universal values” for forming a nation. 


Check Your Progress III 


Nationalism treats each individual as an object. 
Society is a voluntary self-expression of being a Social Being, and it is an end in itself. 
Nation is an abstract and artificially imposed ideal. 


Nation and nationalism have a utilitarian aim. 
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e Co-operation is an organic consequence of human life and creativity. 
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UNIT 10 SOCIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Structure 

10.0 Objectives 

10.1 Introduction 

10.2 Understanding Social Discrimination 
10.3 Diversity and Discrimination 

10.4 Social Justice: A Solution 

10.5 Let Us Sum Up 

10.6 Key Words 

10.7 Further Readings and References 
10.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


10.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this unit are — 


e To provide a clear meaning of social discrimination 


e Understanding various causes that discriminate individuals by discussing caste, class, 


region, religion, gender, sexual preferences, mental illness, and many others. The unit 


provides case studies to have a better grip on the concept and engages with 


contemporary debates to see the relevance of discerning social discrimination. It also 


talks about social justice as a solution to such discrimination. 


10.1 INTRODUCTION 


In this unit, the reader will learn about the various forms of social discrimination based on 


different social identities. It provides a comprehensive understanding of different meanings 


attached to discrimination and the plausible grounds to discern it. In any society, people 


aspire to connect themselves with one identity or the other, say, caste, class, region, religion, 


nationality, and so on. It is the supremacy supposedly attached to one’s identity that pushes 


one to distance one-self from, and discriminate against others. 


The unit will acquaint the reader with the plausible reasons to avoid the feeling of supremacy, 


and in turn, the possible ways through which we can understand the meanings of 


“ Dr. Prashant Kumar, Assistant Professor, Department of Philosophy, Lakshmibai College, University 


of Delhi. 
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discrimination, and also the ways through which we can refrain from discriminating. The 
phrase “social justice” is used to capture and imply solutions to the issue of social 
discrimination. The questions that we need to keep in our minds before reading further are the 
following — a) is it plausible to discriminate against others based on the prejudices of their 
social identities? b) Do the presumptions against social identities define a person? c) If not, 
how can we understand the meaninglessness of such prejudices and how are we to tackle 
them? d) Is there any way we can imagine any society that is free from any social 


discrimination? 


This unit deals with these questions from a broader perspective by simultaneously engaging 
with some contemporary debates and examples to provide a clear picture of social 
discrimination which breeds through the common tendency of people to act on their 
prejudices, thus, sustaining discrimination in society. In short, the unit will assist the learner 
to grasp various meanings attached to social discrimination, possible reasons, and plausible 


solutions to stop such discrimination. 


10.2 Understanding Social Discrimination 


Let us start with a case study. Imagine a person, a woman who comes from a historically and 
socially discriminated caste. She goes to appear for an assistant professor interview. She has 
graduated from a prestigious university, earned multiple degrees, published several articles in 
reputed journals, and delivered numerous lectures at various universities. However, despite 
having a tremendous record, and a remarkable interview performance she does not get 
selected as she belongs to a community which has been ranked low in the social hierarchy. 
Her rejection is solely dependent upon her being from a certain caste. This example is 
reflective of some of the most deep-rooted biases and prejudices that are still prevalent in our 
societies against people belonging to particular castes, ethnicities, color, gender, race, etc. 
The selection committee, in the given example, seems to believe in such prejudices thereby 
rejecting the candidature of woman concerned. The woman has been discriminated against 


based on her caste. This is one example of social discrimination. 


The entry on “Social Discrimination” in The Encyclopedia of World Problems, defines 
discrimination in terms of “individuals or groups unfairly treated in a way that is worse than 
how other people are treated, based on a particular characteristic.” Here individuals or groups 


are discriminated against on the basis of their caste, class, creed, gender, race, region, 
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religion, sexual preferences, mental illness, and many other social identities. It would be 
worthwhile to ask here as to Why do we need to treat everyone equally? The social history of 
human evolution has taught us about the struggle that many of our ancestors have fought and 
won. It is a fact now that humans are born free with dignity and rights. If each person has 
dignity and equal rights given by the constitution, it is legally and morally wrong to treat a 
person or a group of persons differently and inhumanly. Any form of discrimination based on 
their social identities is, as Prof. Dinesh Bhugra notes, ‘damaging, derogatory, and 
demeaning’. This suggests that such a person or group which is discriminated against or 
groups are treated as a second citizen. as Simone De Beauvoir defines women exactly the 
same in her book, The Second Sex. Similarly, social discrimination too makes those groups 
feel like foreigners in their own land as Ambedkar explicates in his autobiography, Waiting 


for Visa. 


Why do we think we are equal? Thomas Hugh in his book, The Slave Trade, explained 
slavery in America and European countries where people of colour were treated inhumanly, 
demeaned, and even killed if they were not of any use to the whites. Racism is based on the 
idea that one race deserves privileges in health, money, and education over other races. It 
tends to create a perception that one race (or caste, class, gender, region, religion, and others) 
is superior to others. To counter racism, UNESCO published a report in 1967 arguing that 
“all human beings belong to the same species and descend from the same stock.” This finding 
can not only apply to various races, but also to caste, class, gender, region, religion, and other 
social identities. Therefore, we all are equal and must not be subjected to any kind of 


discrimination. 


The above-mentioned instances illuminate that such prejudices have been institutionalized in 
the society such that people from different groups act accordingly. Bhugra argues that social 
discrimination appears to be lodged in the system and, therefore, can be pervasive and 
intrusive, and stops people from reaching their full potential and, more importantly, labeling 
them changes their identities. It is defined as sustained inequality between individuals based 


on their illness, disability, religion, sexual orientation, or any other measures of diversity. 


Wilkinson and Pickett, in their book The Spirit Level, distinguish between “people as us” and 
“people as them”. Social identities do not only include a group of people but at the same time 
exclude other groups. The included group will be known as “us”, and excluded group will be 


“them”, and “us” will have prejudices against “them” and discriminate against “them” based 
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on those prejudices. This prejudices may play out in the form of religious identities and 
associated biases. Each religion forms a group based on its religious belief. The people 
belonging to that religion will perceive those with similar and identical beliefs as “us” and 
consequently individuals belonging to other religions may be identified as “them”. Whenever 
the “us” hold a bias against the “them”, there is a high likelihood that the “them” would feel 


discriminated against, isolated and threatened. 


All this suggests that discrimination and prejudice go together. However, what is prejudice 
and how does it work? D. Giosetti, in her book, On Prejudice: A Global Perspective, 
illuminates that “prejudice towards individuals is about self-hate and is related to 
identification and projection and is a learned behavior.” She further argues that to understand 
how we form prejudice we can discern it by observing children. Children do not have any 
biasedness towards any group of people, and they learn to hate “them” by observing adults. 
We form certain opinions against other groups without having substantial grounds and this is 
passed to the next generations without being questioned. The sustained transfer of certain 
opinions against other groups creates an unquestioned belief that is commonly understood as 
prejudice. These prejudices carry a significant amount of hate and are majorly responsible for 


social discrimination. 


Discrimination does not happen only on one level. The social identities and prejudices against 
them work on various levels. The different groups of people with various identities create a 
multi-tiered society. For instance, a woman faces discrimination based on gender. However, a 
woman can have another identity as well such as she can belong to a caste, an economic- 
strata, a tribe, and/or a particular race. These identities attached to an individual can bring a 
new form of discrimination as each social identity is associated with another kind of 
prejudice. The double jeopardy hypothesis tells us that the frequency of discrimination is 


higher if a person belongs to multiple target groups. 


Some thinkers believe that the notion of shame is embedded within discrimination. T. J. 
Scheff in an article, “Shame and Conformity: The Defence-emotion System”, argues that 
“shame is to do with feeling foolish, stupid, ridiculous, inadequate, defective, etc.” The 
discriminated group simply cannot act outside the designated task because of the sense of 
shame. Therefore, they undermine their value of actions and feel alienated. For instance, any 


discrimination against people who have alternative sexual preferences face shame all the time 
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and they cannot display their affection openly. The systematic discrimination against 


LGBTQIA+ pushes them into isolation. 


This whole nexus of identity and its supremacy over others makes consensus much easier 
because only a small group is included which is generally homogenous. However, society is 
not a small homogeneous group. This implies that a large part is excluded from society. 
Individuals, social groups, and tribes are pushed to the cultural, economic, and educational 
periphery, and certainly outside the decision-making space. The exclusionary process that is 
based on discrimination erodes society from its foundation as the majority is outside the 


growth of society. 


The exclusionary process in a society deprives the majority of necessary resources. Not only 
do they suffer from stigma and prejudices, but they lack educational competency, economic 
resources, and cultural heritage. This pushes them to low social status in society which 
deepens if the systematic discrimination continues. Dinesh Bhugra argues that many social 
and scientific researches have pointed out that low social status does not only affect 
imagination and reasoning, but it also leads to people feeling underconfident, and this results 
in poor self-image and poor self-esteem. If socially discriminated individuals and groups 
have a poor self-image and poor self-esteem, they suffer in finding employment, forming a 
good educational background, voting choices, imagining their rights and responsibilities, 
funding, and other potential aspects. In short, their life and future degrade to the maximum. 
Imagine, if the majority of society suffers in achieving their excellence, the society, in 
general, can never make progress in its true sense. Therefore, thinkers such Plato, Rawls, 


Amrtya Sen, and many others argue for a just and equal society free of discrimination. 


There is a growing sense that with the development of modern society and technology, we 
will have a less unequal society. Wim Naudé and Paula Nagler in their article, “Is 
Technological Innovation Making Society More Unequal”, evaluate the hypothesis that 
argues progress in technology will bring resources close to the discriminated group, and thus, 
elevate their social status. However, Wilkinson and Pickett question “Why is it that at the 
pinnacle of human material success and technical achievement, we find ourselves anxiety- 
ridden, prone to depression, worried about how others see us, unsure of our friendship, driven 
to consume with little or no community life.” Technology has alienated humans more than 


ever. Instead of people having social contracts and responsibilities, they have found their own 
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nest in isolation. People have become less aware of the nexus behind such discrimination. 


This has only increased prejudices and discrimination even at a faster pace. 


However, discrimination does not merely have negative connotations. One can imagine the 
positive ways of discrimination as well. In India, the constitution talks about reservation 
which positively discriminates against the targeted group and provides resources and 
opportunities to elevate the discriminated for centuries. For instance, if a scheduled tribe has 
been marginalized for centuries, the Indian Constitution reserves 7.5% in all the fields to 
include them in the mainstream. This results in an inclusive society that believes the growth 


of individuals is the growth of a society. 


To sum up, social discrimination in this context refers to the arbitrary denial of rights, 
privileges, and opportunities to members of discriminated or targeted groups. The emphasis 
on “arbitrary” demonstrates that certain groups in society are being treated unequally because 
of their caste, creed, class, race, ethnicity, region, religion, and so on rather than of their 
merit. Prejudices against social identities frequently result in discrimination against the 


subordinate caste, class, racial and ethnic groups in each society. 


Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is social discrimination? Explain. 


10.3 DIVERSITY AND DISCRIMINATION 


When discrimination takes place based on class, race, gender (or any group of people), we 
need to be focusing on the social identity of an individual which one eventually adopts being 
in a 'group'. It seems we tend to form these groups, be it narrowed down to groups of 
teenagers in the same grade or groups of clans/tribes in a broader one. Social identity is the 
sense of a self, such that persons recognize themselves with such groups. It illuminates the 
relevance of social groups in forming our social identity, giving people a sense of belonging 


in the social sphere. 
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In the 1970s, two renowned social psychologists, Henri Tajfel and John Turner, formulated a 
social identity theory that shed light on the cognitive and motivational processes that help 
people retain a good sense of self by favorably contrasting their social group with other 
groups. Tajfel asserted that people's affiliations with certain groups such as their social class, 


family, cricket team, and so on were a significant source of pride and self-esteem for them. 


We tend to split the world between 'them' and 'us' by way of socially categorizing or putting 
people into social groups. This stereotyping, Tajfel further advocates, is the result of a 
common cognitive process; the tendency to group things and give relevant meaning to the 
groups. It implies that while segregating into groups, we overemphasize two things, 1) the 
differences between groups and 2) the similarities in the same group. In the social identity 


theory, these differences are known as in-group (us) and out-group (them). 


According to social identity theory, people are categorized into in-groups and out-groups 
using three different mental processes which are 1) social categorization, 2) social 


identification, and 3) social comparison. 
1) Social Categorization 


We usually categorize objects to know and identify them. In a quite similar way, we 
categorize people and ourselves to identify with a certain group as part of our social identity, 
for example, students, Asians, Women, factory workers, and so on. People start to define 
certain characteristics or norms for such groups and eventually appropriate their behavior 
accordingly. This is how we determine the common characteristics after observing the groups 
and start using this “common characteristic” as a norm for the group. Therefore, we form a 
prejudice or biasedness towards that group or community. The individual or group identity, 


thus, gets reduced to prejudice. 
2) Social Identification 


In this process, we start to identify with or adopt the group's identity (or what we call 
prejudice) we have categorized ourselves into. Each individual builds or imagines her 
personality from the fixed characteristics that a group identity demonstrates. It appears that 
“common characteristics” not only help individuals to imagine their identity but also provide 
a gateway for others to discern the individuals. However, how far one can discern others is a 


significant question. For example, a woman in society is generally understood in terms of her 
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relationship with a man such as a daughter, sister, mother, and housewife, however, should 


we consider women in just these roles? 
3) Social Comparison 


It appears that human beings put their self-esteem at the center. The categorization and 
identification have already created a sense of “us” and “them”. It becomes only possible if we 
compare “us” against “them”. The self-esteem of “us” keeps pushing us not only to find 


differences in “them”, but also put them under negative purview. 


This is crucial to comprehend bias because, once two groups decide they are rivals, they are 
compelled to compete so that the participants can continue to feel good about themselves. 
Hence, competition and enmity between groups are caused by conflicting identities as well as 
issues of competing for sustained resources like employment, social status, education, health, 
land, and many others. The systematic habit to differentiate and keep one’s traits as superior 


pushes us to favor our group (in-group) and discriminate against the other (out-group). 


To discern society categorically, it seems significant to categorize, identify, and compare 
people into social groups and form their social identity. However, the problem becomes 


visible when you start defining one social identity as superior and others as inferior. 


The process of fixing meaning to a particular group is commonly called stereotyping. 
Consider this stereotype people of colour are uncultured, and only the whites can bring them 
to being cultured. If we suffer from such a stereotype and we don’t question it, we probably 
will be more inclined to discriminate against a particular group of individuals for no 
justifiable reason at all. The first thought we come across stands against such social identity 


that belongs to the stereotype which majorly is the cause of discrimination. 


We tend to accept the social identity of “in-group” as the norm of society that takes away our 
ability to be inclusive of “out-group” interests and differences. It implies that any exclusive 
society can never provide equal status, freedom, and opportunities to all its members, and, 
thus, must be rejected. The significant question at hand is — if social discrimination is evil in a 
society, how should we tackle it? Antonio Rosmini, for instance, advocates social justice for 


having a just and equal society. 


Check Your Progress II 
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Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. According to social identity theory, what are three mental processes according to which 


people are categorized into in-groups and out-groups? 


10.4 SOCIAL JUSTICE: A SOLUTION 


The processes of categorization and comparison draw a line or a divide between “in-groups” 
and “out-groups” like privileged and underprivileged, haves and have-nots. The plausible 
solution for reducing or bridging these gaps and avoiding forming such divides and lines 
between groups of people is advocating for social justice and refraining to give in to 
prevalent stereotypes. This would first involve questioning the grounds on which we form 
such stereotypes. On what grounds, do people discriminate against other human beings? 
Secondly, devising ways to form a society that is based on equality, justice, and fraternity, 
respecting various practices and thoughts, allowing every member to flourish by providing 
equal opportunities, and ensuring a fair allocation of resources and support for their human 


rights. By having all these, we can aim at social justice. 


The question however is, what do we mean by social justice? Dinesh Bhugra in his article, 
“Social Discrimination and Social Justice” describes social justice as “all institutions should 
be freely and equally accessible and available to all individuals irrespective of their 
characteristics. They must be strengthened in the context of social justice to ensure delivery 
of social justice.” Social justice is aimed at promoting a society that is just and equitable, 
valuing diversity, providing equal opportunities to all its members, irrespective of their 
disability, ethnicity, gender, age, sexual orientation, or religion, and ensuring fair allocation 
of resources and support for their human rights. Further, Bhugra argues that “Social justice 
and social discrimination go hand and hand. Social discrimination can be measured in several 
spheres, personal to political ones.” For instance, there is widespread discrimination and not 
giving proper accommodation of people with mental disabilities and not giving their 


fundamental rights. Social justice will aim in such a situation to figure out the causes and 
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provide better policies and theories to give mentally disabled people a dignified life with their 


fundamental rights intact. 


In India, Dr. Ambedkar introduced positive discrimination which is commonly known as a 
reservation to uplift the low castes as they suffered immensely for centuries because of the 
systematic oppression inherent in the caste system. Ambedkar presented two major papers, 
“Castes in India” and “Annihilation of Caste” and argued that caste has no scientific basis. If 
any religion promotes the superiority of one caste over another and treats certain castes and 
communities as a second-class citizen, we should do away with that religion as well. 
Ambedkar’s assertions illuminate that to stop social discrimination, we need to remove its 


first cause, which Ambedkar finds is the religion rooted in caste-based discrimination. 


Similarly, there are ample examples where women did not have free access to education. In 
such spaces, people stereotyped women as individuals whose sole job is to take care of 
households. Therefore, the female gender has no need for education. The stereotyping of 
gender in accessing education was the main cause of women being deprived of education. 
Savitribai Phule and Jyotiba Phule started questioning these practices and started bringing 
women to education. In Gulamgiri, Jyotiba Phule delineates the systematic oppression 
against women in Indian society and how education can uplift women to have their 


fundamental rights. 


Similarly, if we talk about people who faced suffering based on their sexual orientation, we 
would notice that even today, despite being given the rights by the supreme judiciary, society 
still dehumanizes and discriminates against them. It is common to hear the news of violence 


against the Queer community. 


If we reflect on all such cases, we would find that there is one common point among them. 
All the discriminated people were not considered equals, thus, were not given fundamental 
rights. If we understand our country, to eradicate inequality and discrimination, the Indian 
constitution provides each of us fundamental rights, and the legal institutions are made 


responsible for keeping a check on them. 


Social justice would thus mean that these institutions should be freely and equally accessible 
to all individuals. The role of laws and legal institutions become so significant. Suppose a 
woman faces domestic violence at her place, and the legal institutions are corrupted. She 


might not even file the FIR in the first place. Her fundamental rights have been breached and 
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there is no legal institution there to track such injustices. Therefore, a firm, free, and unbiased 
legal system is necessary to keep checking whether fundamental rights are given to all the 


members. 


In this context, the role of the government is also really significant. The government needs to 
keep an eye on laws and legal institutions to assure social justice for all the sections. Until the 
government has the intentions to stop discrimination, it becomes quite impossible to have 


good policies that promote all people of all sections. 


Thus, social justice is an important concept that is often discussed in various contexts, 
including politics, economics, and philosophy. It refers to the idea of promoting fairness and 
equality in society by ensuring that individuals and groups are given equal opportunities and 
treatment, regardless of their race, gender, class, or other social categories as discussed by 
John Rawls in his book, Theory of Justice. While the concept of social justice has been 
debated for centuries, it has become more prominent in recent years due to the rise of social 
movements, such as Black Lives Matter and #MeToo, which have highlighted the need for 


change in various areas of social life. 


Social justice can take many different forms and can involve efforts to address a wide range 
of issues, including poverty, discrimination, unequal access to education and healthcare, and 
environmental degradation. It can involve promoting policies and practices that promote 
equal opportunity and social mobility, such as progressive taxation and affordable housing. It 
can also involve promoting diversity and inclusion and ensuring that all individuals and 


groups have a voice in decisions that affect their lives. 


At its core, social justice is about ensuring that everyone has the opportunity to lead a 
fulfilling and meaningful life, free from discrimination and oppression. It is about creating a 
society where everyone is valued and respected, and where everyone has the chance to reach 
their full potential. While achieving social justice can be challenging, it is an important and 
necessary goal that requires the cooperation and effort of individuals, organizations, and 


governments at all levels. 


Social justice is often linked to the concept of human rights, which recognizes that all 
individuals are entitled to certain basic rights and freedoms, such as the right to life, liberty, 


and equality before the law. Social justice involves promoting these rights and ensuring that 
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they are protected and respected for all individuals and groups, regardless of their background 


or circumstances. 


One key aspect of social justice is the recognition that many of the inequalities and injustices 
that exist in society are systemic in nature, meaning that they are embedded in the structures 
and institutions of society. Addressing these systemic issues requires a comprehensive 
approach that takes into account the various factors that contribute to inequality and injustice, 


such as economic, political, and cultural factors. 


Another important aspect of social justice is the recognition that individuals and groups have 
different needs and experiences and that policies and practices must be tailored to meet these 
needs and address these experiences. For example, policies and programs designed to address 
poverty may need to take into account the unique challenges faced by different groups, such 


as single parents, people with disabilities, or Indigenous communities. 


Ultimately, achieving social justice requires a commitment to ongoing dialogue, education, 
and action. It involves recognizing and addressing how inequality and injustice exist in 
society and working together to create a more fair and equal society for all. By promoting 
social justice, we can help to ensure that everyone has the opportunity to lead a fulfilling and 


meaningful life and that no one is left behind. 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is Ambedkar’s concept of positive discrimination? 


10.5 LET US SUM UP 


Social discrimination occurs when an individual or a group of people are deprived of their 
rights because of their social identity. We have delineated that social identity comes with 


certain prejudices and target individuals suffer precisely because of these prejudices. In this 
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sense, the privileged group keeps control of society and excludes others; depriving them of 


what they truly deserve. 


To discern what they truly deserve, we need to understand the basis of a human being. It has 
been established that human beings are born free, equal, and with dignity. It is their 
fundamental right to be considered equal and deserves equal opportunities in all fields. 
Providing a just and accessible environment to people of all sections is also necessary for 
society as it generates self-esteem and confidence among people. What else would be better 


for society if all its members exude confidence! 


Social justice would thus mean that the institutions should be freely and equally accessible to 
all individuals. Social justice is about ensuring that everyone can lead a fulfilling and 
meaningful life, free from discrimination and oppression. It is about creating a society where 
everyone is valued and respected, and where everyone has the chance to reach their full 
potential. All social identities are socially constructed, and, therefore, need to be analyzed 
from an unbiased lens. In conclusion, all persons are free and equal, and this must be the 


fundamental rule of any society. 


10.6 KEY WORDS 


Discrimination: Unfair treatment to an individual or a group 
Prejudice: Preconceived biased opinion towards or against any social identity 


Social Discrimination: Unfair treatment to an individual or a group based on their social 


identity. 


Social Identity: Any identity that has its base on society, i.e. caste, class, religion, region, 


color, sexual orientation, gender, and so on. 


Social Justice: It aims to provide a free and equal society where everyone can flourish. 
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and the idea of justice") 

https://www.thoughtco.com/social-identity-theory-4174315 (entry on "Social Identity 
Theory") 


10.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


(Note: Elaborate your answers with the help of the hints given below for answers.) 
Check your progress I 


1. Social discrimination refers to the arbitrary denial of rights, privileges, and opportunities 


to members of discriminated or targeted groups. The emphasis on “arbitrary” demonstrates 
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that certain groups in society are being treated unequally because of their caste, creed, class, 


race, ethnicity, region, religion, and so on rather than of their merit. 
Check your progress II 


1. Three different mental processes are 1) social categorization, 2) social identification, and 


3) social comparison. 
Check Your Progress III 


1. Dr. Ambedkar introduced positive discrimination which is commonly known as a 
reservation to uplift the low castes as they suffered immensely for centuries because of the 


systematic oppression inherent in the caste system. 
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UNIT 11 SWARAJ“ 


Structure 

11.0 Objectives 

11.1 Introduction 

11.2 Macrocosm and the Microcosm in Relation through Swaraj 
11.3 Political Swaraj 

11.4 Economic Swaraj 

11.5 Social Swaraj 

11.6 Let us Sum Up 

11.7 Key Words 

11.8 References and Further Reading 
11.9 Answers to Check your Progress 


11.0 OBJECTIVES 


This unit will introduce the students to: 
e The concept of Swaraj, particularly the manner in which it was used by M.K Gandhi. 
e The unit will also establish the various dimensions of the usage of the term — political, 
economic, social, moral. 
e The philosophical analysis of the term will be done with respect to modern political 


theory, and comparisons will be made wherever required. 


11.1 INTRODUCTION 


The term Swaraj/Svaraj draws on Sanskrit roots (swa/sva-self, and raj-rule), and 
etymologically means self-rule. The meaning of the term in popular usage has often been 
identified with independence from foreign rule, and the key reason for it is that the term 
gained wide currency during India’s struggle for independence from British rule. However, 
the term has far deeper and more comprehensive roots than the words independence or 
freedom connote in the English language, and we shall discuss this is some detail in this unit. 
Indian nationalists like Dayanand Saraswati, Dadabhai Naoroji, and Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
were some of the first political leaders to use this term, in their fight against British 
colonialism. Like Dayanand Saraswati, Tilak argued that this term has Vedic roots, and is part 
of India’s ancient past. His famous words “Swaraj is my birth right, and I will have it.” — 


marked the first phase of the nationalist discourse in India. Each of these figures had their 


* Dr. Shriddha Shah, Former Faculty, Department of Philosophy, University of Delhi. 
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contribution in formulating the usage of this term in India’s quest for freedom from British 
rule, however, the way M.K. Gandhi articulated and deployed this term, has been 
unparalleled, not only in political praxis, but also political theory. 

Gandhi’s use of the term swaraj, not only took account of India’s political quest for 
independence, but also focussed on breaking through the economic and social bondages that 
characterised India, at that time. Further, swaraj in Gandhi’s view not only characterised 
aspects of the state at the macro level, but also the role of the individual at the micro level. 
Scholars have argued that Gandhi’s use of the term swaraj supplanted the theory of 
sovereignty as part of modern western political theory, which seeks to place supreme power 
with the state. In Gandhi’s articulation of swaraj, sovereignty ultimately rested with the civil 
society. 


“I hope to demonstrate that real Swaraj will come not by the acquisition of authority by a few but by the 


acquisition of the capacity by all to resist authority when abused. In other words, Swaraj is to be attained by 
educating the masses to a sense of their capacity to regulate and control authority.” (Gandhi, Young India, 
29-1-25) 

Gandhi presents a radical understanding of the term swaraj. Following him, thinkers and 
political leaders like K.C. Bhattacharya, Vinoba Bhave, J.P Narayan, etcetera have continued 
the tradition of reflecting on this term, which not only has relevance for the politics of the 


Indian subcontinent and the colonised world, but also in terms of global political theory. 


11.2 MACROCOSM AND THE MICROCOSM IN RELATION 
THROUGH SWARAJ 


As mentioned earlier, the term Swaraj etymologically, refers to self-rule. The question that 
immediately arises is what does this ‘self’ refer to? Is it the state or its people that are being 
referred to here? Or is it the individual self? The answer to the question encompasses all these 
alternatives and adds more. At the most perfunctory level, swaraj is the democratic rule of a 
state by its own people, which is how the term was primarily used by the earlier nationalists. 
Their call for Home-Rule expressed their wish for freedom from foreign rule. Figures like 
Tilak, distinguished between Swaraj and Suraj (good governance), which means that for them 
just good governance was not important, it was also a question of who was governing them. 

Tilak spoke of swarajya in four ways: as the ruler and ruled belonging to the same country, 
race, religion; as a well governed rule of law; as a government promoting the well-being of 
the populace; and a government elected by and accountable to the people. Tilak’s concept of 


swaraj largely focussed on political autonomy, although he did not discount the moral aspects 
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of self-control. His understanding of swaraj was highly influenced by his reading of the 
Bhagvad Gita. However, as we have already had a glimpse, Gandhi’s idea of swaraj had a 
radically new connotation. 
The concept of swaraj, for Gandhi, works with the most basic unit of the self, however, this 
notion of self is not the Cartesian self, which is solipsistic, and functions only as an atomised 
individual. Scholars like Ramchandra Gandhi have argued that the Gandhian notion of the 
self draws from an advaitin understanding of reality i.e., non-duality between self and the 
other/s. This conception of the self believes in a dialectical relation between the individual, 
and the larger world and cosmos. Thus, at the most basic level swaraj refers to individual 
autonomy and self-control, but this would be meaningless without considering the larger 
interrelatedness of the microcosm and the macrocosm. Unlike the modern liberal 
understanding of individual rights and autonomy, which is often in conflict with that of the 
community or society, the individual autonomy that is being spoken of here, would be 
meaningful and worthwhile only when it harmonises with the good of all, and not that of the 
majority. The individual self is also to be guarded against any homogenisation or 
universalising oneness, either through the march of history or reason. The dialectical relation 
of the individual with their family, community, and nation is essential in establishing a 
plurality of voices and establishing swaraj. 
Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What is the meaning of Swaraj? 


2. What, according to Tilak, are the various ways in which the idea of Swaraj can be 


understood? 


11.3 POLITICAL SWARAJ 
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As we have seen swaraj is not just a call for freedom from foreign rule or Home-rule, and 
was not limited in its assertion to getting rid of the British from India. The Indian 
nationalists envisioned swaraj in its political dimension as self-governance, which essentially 
works with non-hierarchical, direct democracies, and decentralisation of power as its praxis. 
Such systems of governance are generally meant to minimise violence and allow a plural 
structure to subsist in any society. The ideal of swaraj is actually, a stateless society — each 
person being completely self-regulated, and yet unhindered by external control and force. 
This can be understood through the notion of anarchy. 

Anarchy has at one level been a pejorative term, which generally indicates lack of order; 
however, when anarchy is considered in its philosophical essence, what it means is a lack of 
an externally given order. The state as conceptualised in modern western political thought — 
keeper of the law and order — is bypassed in this framework, as each person is regarded as a 
law maker unto themselves, and do not require external control by the state. Political anarchy 
has been discussed across the world though not with much success, and more often than not 
dissolved into violence and disorder wherever attempted. In this regard, the unique feature of 
the discussion of swaraj in the Indian context, especially by M.K. Gandhi, was the insistence 
on ahimsa (non-violence) and satya (truth) as fundamental principles, and the deployment of 
the constructive programme to ensure Poorna Swaraj and to establish Ramrajya. Gandhi’s 
ability to use terms that were already part of the Indian vocabulary and discourse, and to 
convey profound political principles to the masses was remarkable. The term Ramrajya was 
not meant to indicate a religion, but it was meant to indicate a state where the voice of the 
poorest would be taken seriously, and the rule was not by force but by truth. 

The idea envisioned through political swaraj had a two-pronged approach. The first was in 
the form of resistance to the centralised authority of the state, and the second was in the form 
of political participation and a constructive approach to the political. In this context, village 
panchayats were seen as the most feasible form for political swaraj to exist, as they ensured 
decentralisation of power, and direct participation by the people in democratic and 
constructive processes. Gandhi’s Constructive Programme (1945) is an important document 
to consider in this context. It lists issues of key concern with regards to the Indian society of 
the time and lays out a discussion of how they may be achieved. The insistence at each 
juncture is not a solution by political force, but a coming together of the civil society in 
realisation of their interdependence and mutual benefit, which is the key aspect of achieving 
“ Gandhi particularly saw the problem of foreign rule in terms of the rule of the modern western civilization and 
not the British as people. See, Hind Swaraj. 
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swaraj. The items listed in the constructive programme are not all inclusive or exhaustive and 
allow for amendment. In any case, the key issue was that for a polity to be built on the 
principle of ahimsa, a training in the constructive programme was essential, which would 
enable the establishment of Poorna Swaraj. 

Another key aspect for the establishment of political swaraj was that of praxis, and 
Satyagraha was Gandhi’s response to it. Satyagraha, generally referred to as truth-force, was 
developed as a special form of non-violent political action. It either took the form of civil 
disobedience or non-cooperation. Mainstream political theories advocate the use of force for 
maintaining law and order, and to defend against external aggression. Training of the civil 
society, in the constructive programme and satyagraha, was Gandhi’s response to bring the 
principles of ahimsa in political practice. To be a satyagrahi required consistent practice and it 
was not a one of participation in protests. The theory of swaraj, in its practice of satyagraha 
coupled with the constructive programme, envisioned a society based on complete ahimsa 
that gave every individual freedom, while at the same time ensured that this freedom is borne 


out of their realisation of the truth of their interdependence on one another. 


11.4 ECONOMIC SWARAJ 


Swaraj cannot be meaningful, or for that matter even be practical, if people do not have 
control over their means of sustenance and livelihood. In this respect economic autonomy is 
paramount as far as the realisation of swaraj is concerned. It is noteworthy that Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s critique of the British rule in India targeted their economic drain of India’s wealth 
and resources, in his work — Poverty and Un-British Rule in India (1902). The masses in 
India were being exploited by the British rule, and the nation was being drained of its 
resources for the benefit of the British empire. 

With Gandhi the issue of economic autonomy is carried further to the modes of production, 
and a critique of industrialism. Gandhi’s critique of the modern western civilisation focussed 
in large part on the industrial and technological mode of production that came in with the 
British rule. Gandhi’s insistence on the use of khadi and the charkha were a response to the 
mechanisation of the manufacture process that not only disenfranchised local manufacturers 
but also forced consumption of foreign made goods. However, the most significant aspect of 
the critique was the alienation that it brought about in society. Several scholars looking into 
Gandhi’s critique of the modern political economy have compared it to that of Karl Marx’s 


critique of capitalism. 
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Gandhi’s insistence on swadeshi, and the boycott of foreign made goods, was not a parochial 
move. It was meant to provide substance to the call of swaraj, one which would remain an 
abstract ideal without swadeshi. The insistence on spinning the charkha by each person was 
meant to ensure that each person engage in daily bread labour, and to uphold its dignity for 
each. It was also to meant to decentralise the manufacture process and promote the use of 
locally produced things. This is a significant aspect of realising economic swaraj, and to 
highlight economic interdependence between neighbouring communities. Some of these 
issues are only being realised now, in relation to the changing ecological balance and climate 
change, where insistence on local and sustainable consumption is being promoted. The 
overarching picture was to develop self-reliant and sustainable village communities and move 
people away from the clutches of alienating city life. This was not a romanticised picture of 
village life. Gandhi was fully aware of the squalor and poverty of Indian villages, which is 
precisely why he considered the practice of the constructive programme equivalent, if not 


more significant, to the quest for political independence of India. 


11.5 SOCIAL SWARAJ 


Each society or community has its own set of issues that it needs to tackle. Cultural, ethnic, 
religious, caste-based diversities, etcetera characterise any society, and have different 
responses from each society and community. While we may be able to explain the basis of the 
origins of these differences, a society based on swaraj is essentially a non-hierarchical 
society. No amount of political will, or economic equity, can root out social discriminations 
from a society, when the civil society plays no hand. In the case of India, the removal of 
untouchability and Hindu Muslim unity were recognised as essential to establishing true 
swaraj. 

Gandhi’s significant contribution to social swaraj was his ability to establish social 
experiments in order to address social issues, without the intervention of the state and its 
policies, though one may admit that he was not successful in his attempts. Nonetheless, his 
engagement with these issues highlights the importance of a non-hierarchical civil society, 
where people despite their differences can identify with a common sense of humanity and 
truth, through non-violent means. 

The issue of Hindu Muslim unity invoked the view that all religions led to the same ultimate 
truth, and therefore, the view that Hindus and Muslims had completely different customs, 
origins, etcetera did not hold much sway. If the ultimate truth was the same for all, then the 


other differences could be mitigated to enable a plural society. Likewise, the malaise of 
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untouchability represented an unforgivable sin in Hindu society, and Gandhi considered that 
without exorcising it, Hindu society could never be reformed. His insistence was to enable 
this reform without to come from within, without state intervention, and particularly that of 
the British state. In both regards, he failed; nonetheless, it is significant to place his attempts 
in the context of the way in which we have discussed swaraj, so far. 
Check Your Progress II 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. What are the various dimensions of Swaraj? 


11.6 LET US SUM UP 


Modern western political thought holds the individual, and their selfish interest and survival, 
as a fundamental assumption of their political theory. Swaraj as we have discussed it so far 
challenges this basic assumption. The self in swaraj is inherently constituted of the other and 
cannot thrive by itself. For any community or society to find true freedom living together, it 
must have a comprehensive conception of the individual in its relationship with others. 
Swaraj as a concept is not just about a democratic government, but one in which the civil 
society does not depend on the state for regulating every detail. In fact, the true concept of 
swaraj allows the establishment of institutions that enable individuals and societies to resist 
external control, and yet live by the law of non-violence and truth, and their common 
humanity. 

The concept of swaraj is not limited to political thought. It is very significantly tied up with 
intellectual autonomy. Gandhi’s critique of the modern western civilisation is fundamentally, 
a critique of a way of life and thought that was being spread across the world through 
colonialism. Philosophers like K.C. Bhattacharya tried to articulate what it would mean to 
have swaraj in terms of ideas that we pursue, and by way of which we recognise who we 
really are. The legacy of colonialism is not just about economic and political enslavement, 
but it is ultimately an enslaving of the mind. It is this enslavement, which was regarded as 
most pernicious, and therefore swaraj in ideas, which then reflects in our material reality, is 


what is ultimately the legacy of the pursuit of swaraj. 
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11.7 KEY WORDS 


Ahimsa : the law of non-violence; it is meant to express not just the negative connotation of 
no violence, but a positive sense of compassion at all levels, for all beings, mentally and 
physically. 

Poorna Swaraj : demand for complete sovereignty. 

Swadeshi : a movement which focussed on self-reliance. It was meant to be the substantive 


aspect of the practice of swaraj. 
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11.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 

1. The term Swaraj draws on Sanskrit roots (swa-self, and raj-rule), and etymologically 
means self-rule. At the most perfunctory level, swaraj is the democratic rule of a state by its 
own people, which is how the term was primarily used by the earlier nationalists. However, 


in later development, particularly with that of Gandhi it came to refer to individual autonomy 
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and self-control, and this autonomy would be meaningless without considering the larger 
interrelatedness of the microcosm and the macrocosm. 

2. According to Tilak, the various ways, in which the idea of Swaraj can be understood, are, 
a) as the ruler and ruled belonging to the same country, race, religion; b) as a well governed 
rule of law; c) as a government promoting the well-being of the populace; and d) a 
government elected by and accountable to the people. 

Check Your Progress II 

1. Swaraj is a comprehensive term that covers the moral and spiritual aspects, along with the 
political, economic, and social dimensions. For any community or society to find true 
freedom living together, it must have a comprehensive conception of the individual in its 
relationship with others. Swaraj as a concept is not just about a democratic government, but 
one in which the civil society does not depend on the state for regulating every detail. It 
encompasses political autonomy, economic autonomy as well as social autonomy, for each 


individual in a society, and must be established on the principles of satya and ahimsa. 
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CONTEMPORARY DEBATES 


Block Introduction 


We as social and political beings deal with various issues which are important in our social 
and political life. These issues cannot be ignored by us, ignoring them makes our situation as 
an individual and as a social being vulnerable. This block deals with various contemporary 
issues in the light of social and political philosophy. This block emphasizes the philosophical 
discussions and debates on the issues of torture, affirmative action, privacy, and migration 
with some sociological, historical and legal outlook. We have taken only these four issues in 
our discussion, but the manner in which these issues have been dealt will enrich the capability 


of the learners to understand various other social and political issues. 


Unit 12 titled “Torture” deals with the definition and meaning of the term torture, and various 
kinds of torture. This unit also analyses moral implications of torture and institutionalised 


justification. 


Unit 13 titled “Affirmative Action” discusses the meaning, definition, nature of Affirmative 
Action, and its justification. This unit also examines various criticisms against Affirmative 


Action policy. 


Unit 14 titled “Migration” deals with the definition and kinds of migration, its philosophical, 


sociological, historical and ethical perspectives, and concerns of migration 


Unit 15 titled “Privacy” discusses the philosophical aspects of privacy, its definition, 
justification, interconnection with other moral and constitutional values, and it also tries to 
analyse its importance in comparison with other social, moral, and individual aspects. This 


unit also focuses on the debates of privacy in Indian democracy. 


UNIT 12 TORTURE 


Structure 

12.0 Objectives 

12.1 Introduction 

12.2 Definition of the Concept Torture 
12.3 Various kinds of Torture 

12.4 Ethical Concerns 

12.5 Institutionalized Torture and its Moral Justification 
12.6 Let Us Sum Up 

12.7 Key Words 

12.8 Further Readings and References 
12.9 Answers to Check Your Progress 


12.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this unit are: 
e To decipher the definition and meaning of the term torture, and 


e To analyse torture’s moral implications and institutionalised justification. 


12.1 INTRODUCTION 


Torture is not a new concept because it has been used in varieties of ways since the ancient 
period as a form of suppression. It is a means through which pain is inflicted on purpose. The 
debate regarding the moral implications and institutionalized justifiability of torture is 
philosophically relevant. The term torture in general is considered morally unacceptable as it 
designates a person with higher authority or control over others to inflict suffering on the 
other, or, in some cases on oneself to surpass the pain of any other particular trauma. But 
sometimes it is supported as a morally justified method to afflict criminals and terrorists who 


have breached the basic rights of others. 


Thinkers like Bentham (1804), Allhoff (2003) and Bargaric & Clarke (2007) affirmatively 
give consent to a legitimised form of torture, i.e., according to them it must be legalised to 
issue warrants and punish serious offenders. Torture is used in such cases as a weapon to 


extract information and attain compliance from the offenders. It is argumentatively supported 
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as a necessary means for providing justice to the victims of terrorism and crimes. While on 
the other hand, there are also scholars like Davis (2005) and Brecher (2008) who contest the 
claims made in favour of practicing torture in any form. Machan (1990) and Miller (2005) 
also criticize and argue against the legalization and institutionalization of torture. The moral 
justification of torture is difficult to establish, especially since it involves a deliberate attempt 
at inflicting harm that eliminates the sympathetically and empathically inclined actions on the 


part of agent in power. 


This chapter explores the various definitions, kinds, ethical concerns, moral implications and 


institutional justifiability of the concept torture. 


12.2 DEFINITION OF THE CONCEPT TORTURE 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights commits in Article 5 that “no one shall be subjected 
to torture or cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment or punishment.” Torture includes various 
agony imposing inhumane practices that are unbearable for the experiencer. United Nation 
Conventions against Torture was formed in 1987 which defines the nature of torture as any 
act causing severe pain or suffering, whether physical or mental, is intentionally inflicted on a 
person for purposes such as obtaining information or a confession, punishing for an act 
committed and intimidating or coercing. 

According to this definition, there are four factors that contribute to torture inclusive of both 
physical and mental ways of suffering, namely: a) to obtain information b) to get a required 
confession c) to punish and d) to coerce. In many cases, these factors are applied during 
interrogational torture (Skerker 2010; Lauritzen 2013) by different institutions and 
organisations in power. The person over whom the suffering is inflicted becomes defenceless 
because the inflictor holds a stronger position and stands guarded from the possible or equal 
reciprocation. Since different ways can be used for that purpose, there are disputes about the 
nature and the extent of pain inflicted in torture. The nature of suffering can be physical, 
mental or both. Such a notion of torture needs to be enacted intentionally rather than 
accidentally. Another factor that is crucial for a person to be tortured is that she or he must 


not have consented to it. 


In the cases of physical torture, the victim suffers directly but in the cases of mental 
sufferings, people related to the victim might experience indirect form of torture. Suppose, in 
a case where, a person is being physically tortured but the other person related to her or him 


is not being hurt physically. Even after not being directly involved, the related person can feel 


other’s pain mentally. “Torture is the intentional testing of a sentient, helpless being’s ability 
to bear physical suffering against that being’s will and indifferent to its welfare” (Davis 2005, 
167). Michael Davis adds that torture not only tests the endurance level of the sufferer of 
agony but also of the psychological partner. He argues that intimate associations among 
people can make them vulnerable to the torture of their known ones, to the extent that 
pretence of torture can also cause them to suffer at the mental level (2005, 163). The belief 
that the other fellow being is tortured is enough to trouble the related person. The 
presupposition here in Michael Davis’ argument is that human beings are social by nature as 
stated in Aristotle’s theory as well. So for example, in any relationship like friendship, 
partnership, siblings, parents and child etc. the social and psychological bond that they share 
results into their being affected by each other’s mental and physical sufferings. In these acts 
of affliction welfare of the victims are withdrawn or ignored without their consent. 

Another thinker Kamm (2011) proposes that, all actions hurting anyone potentially and 
practically, do not constitute torture. A victim who acts aggressively in defence is not 
inflicting torture. Indeed, in such acts autonomy of the attacked is being challenged which 
needs to be restored. Stephen Kershnar (2005, 224) puts forth that: “One person tortures 
another if and only if the first intentionally imposes great suffering in a short amount of time 
on the second and the second neither willingly accepts it nor validly consents to it.” This is 
the reason for which torture is considered inhumane as it forcefully tries to either loosen or 
break an agent’s will on purpose. Attempt at breaking someone’s will do not necessarily 
imply that it is destroyed completely. It may be subsumed under the sadistic torturer’s will. 
The will of tortured is overpowered by the torturer’s such that the latter places himself or 
herself in higher hierarchical position (Sussman 2005, 26). But the victim might refuse to 
believe in hierarchy and thus not surrender even after being forced. An example can be of 
freedom fighters of India were tortured by the Colonisers but they kept revolting strongly 
(Tondon, 73). In Contemporary India, citizens are protected from custodial torture by the 
fundamental right under Article 21 which provides the Right to life with dignity in Indian 
Constitution. And section 41 of Criminal Procedure Code (CrPC) that was amended in 2009 
safeguards under 41A, 41B, 41C and 41D, so that arrests and detentions for interrogation 
have reasonable grounds and documented procedures. The protection is through legal 
representation in which arrests are made transparent to family, friends and public. 

Check Your Progress I 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
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1. What is the definition of Torture? Explain. 


12.3 VARIOUS KINDS OF TORTURE 


There can be diverse ways in which torture can be intentionally inflicted. Each type of torture 
has specific purpose to fulfil which is achieved by either inciting or instigating negative 
emotions like fear, humiliation, insecurity, intimidation etc. The tormentor places him/herself 
in a hierarchically higher position so that the means and the aim willed is attained 
successfully. Mathew H. Kramer discusses varieties of torture in his book Torture and Moral 
Integrity: A Philosophical Enquiry. This section of the chapter introduces some of the major 


types of torture. 


12.3.1 Investigative Torture 


State officials who are deputed with the duty of inspecting crimes expose the reasons and 
resources of criminal mind-sets. In this process they are authorised in a number of cases to 
explore every possible method to uncover the hidden information via the testimony of legally 
prosecuted criminals. Under the interrogational enquiry they may resort to repressive means 
of acquiring confessions from suspected criminals and people associated with them in the 
malefaction. This prospective of deriving facts is called interrogational torture. The 
interrogators explain that the rationale behind such decisions is that except for extreme 
emergencies like averting terrorist acts these procedures work effectively. Also, while cross- 
examining an unscrupulous culprit exploitative techniques become necessary. This type of 
method is supported by utilitarian and consequentialist arguments as the few can be tortured 
to save the majority; and the means adopted for that need not judged morally insofar as the 
result is beneficial for the people in general. Kenneth Himma (2007, 237-8) cites a situation 
where which ten hidden hydrogen bombs open the prospect of the death of a massive number 


of people and therefore, interrogative torture can be practiced to evade such disaster. 


12.3.2 Exaction Torture 


This is similar to interrogational torture as it is induced to extort something out of the tortured 
such as information. However, it is conducted to administer behaviour in desired manner by 
the torturer such that more than information is extracted, for example ransom or property. It 
involves mistreatment of close relatives and kin to instigate the victim and thus influence 
him/her to feel compelled. The compulsion drives the sufferer to submit to the demands of 


the torturer even when they are illegal and immoral. 


12.3.3 Conciliatory Torture 


It is a kind of placatory torture applied on the opponent to persuade them for peace. This form 
of torture is not necessarily committed for the purpose of extracting information or 
confession from the criminal like interrogational torture. Rather, it is eyed on the aversion of 
any possible dreadful act by the criminal. So, suppose a group of terrorists assures to fulfil the 
demand of maintaining peace by a government and thus does not release explosives that 
could kill thousands. But in return terrorists ask to murder and torture their targeted enemy. 
In this case government might succumb to the pressure and follow utilitarian principle of 
saving the majority over one individual. However, there is no guarantee that the promises will 


be kept diligently. 


12.3.4 Minacious Torture 


These are mainly forms of torture which manipulate the behaviour of people through the 
physical atrocities. But some of them affect the victim mentally by the creation of adverse 
psychological environment created by the power holder or the vigilante. It is a method of 
torture that affects people mentally as strong intimidation conditions them. The victim 
submits or surrenders due to the fear of being punished severely or harmed irreparably. 
Oppressive systems use this method to frighten the people in order to manipulate their 
behaviour by setting an example like hanging a criminal in public. These types of acts by the 
powerful cultivates a tense and anxious psychological atmosphere in which people feel 


threatened. 


12.3.5 Reaction Inducing Torture 


Pressurising the victim to perform an act or a series of actions that are strictly constrained due 


to the forceful inhibition of threat. A victim is pressed to produce a reactionary behaviour 
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towards the torturous means applied on him/her. It evokes fear by triggering the angst within 
the victim. The pressing uneasiness on the sufferer directs him/her to foresee a picture of a 
possible dreadful scenario in future and hence succumb to the dictates of the tormenter. A 
desired reaction is expected from the victim in the controlled environment, in which he/she is 


impelled to act in a prescribed manner. 


12.3.6 Acute Torture 


The concept of acute torture is not limited to extortion, information, modified behaviour or 
cultivation of mental fear. It is rather aimed at a conceived end. The end might be to either 
kill the victim or a complete sabotaging of their sanity. The target is to punish until the 
amount of specified course of torture is not implemented. The exploitative measure may not 
be fixed to an extreme limit. The abuser is the decider of the level of trial. Morality is 


subsided to exhaust the receiver immensely. 


12.3.6 Sadistic Torture 


Sadism incorporates a pleasure-seeking demeanour in which hurting and humiliating others 
becomes a psychological tendency for self-gratification. All forms of tortures are dangerous 
and morally questionable but sadistic torture is worst among them. The underlying reason is 
the sheer exhilaration of observing someone in pain. The terrified victim provides satisfaction 
of having control over someone to the person experiencing this psychological disorder. The 


amount of pleasure in torturer is directly proportional to the inflicted suffering on the bearer. 


12.3.7 Bigotry Torture 


The objective in this category of torture is to discriminate negatively against few people or a 
particular person. Negative discrimination implies treating the other as inferior. The concept 
of inferiority can be based on race, colour, social background, wealth, health etc. The sole 
purpose is to dominate and demoralize the downtrodden. Slavery is an example of such 
torture. The colonizers all over the world have used this method to suppress their colonies 
along with their culture and tradition. This form of torture enables the perpetrator to instil a 


deep-rooted inferiority complex at the mental level of the oppressed. 


12.3.8 Derogatory Torture 


The torture is done for the sake of humiliating the victim. Humiliation can be in the form 
of the discriminatory or bigotry behaviour discussed above. However, all cases of derogatory 
torture cannot be the cases of bigotry torture. Some instances can be focussed at just 
humiliation rather based on any particular caste, race, religion, gender etc. So, the simple 
explanation of this kind of torture is that: anyone subjected to torture that demeans them 
either in public or private can feel intimidated and succumb to the tormentor’s intended 


results. 


12.3.9 Enfeebling Torture 


Disabling someone either mentally or physically is aimed at in this kind of torture. The 
dissidents can be reduced to idiocy by this form of torture. Strict and repressive regimes 
employ such torture to establish retributive punishment for the criminals or the law offenders 
and in a few cases for diminishing the dissents. Severe or mild pain may be inflicted 
deliberately by state officials to prevent certain actions from being performed. The idea may 
not be to infuse permanent damages on the victim. Since, the predominant target is to prevent 
a wrongful event from happening or else to minimize the effect, therefore the agent might be 
caught and enfeebled for that moment. It is difficult to categorize this torture as immoral 


while it is resorting to save lives and the occurrence of unjust practices. 


12.3.10 Instructive Torture 


As the name suggests the torture is designed to instruct someone for their benefit. This torture 
is a morally inclined process that targets people who are suffering through indecision or are 
incapable of choosing their interests. Tough medical treatments and experimental endeavours 
for the purpose of curing the patient may be torturous for the victim but would contribute in 
improving their health. For example, rehabilitation is a strenuous process to deal with 
addictive habits in patients that have grown stubborn with time. This process may be non- 
consensual pact between patient and doctor but can prove good for the patient. It is kind of a 


therapy that feels torturous while going through the process. 


Out of the above-mentioned types of torture, the last two are morally justified due to their 


inclination towards sufferer’s interests. 


The next section elaborates upon the ethical concerns raised by the concept of torture. 


Check Your Progress II 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Explain the concept of reaction inducing torture. Discuss with the help of an example. 


12.4 ETHICAL CONCERNS 


Torture as a whole is a concept which is inherently wrong in the ethical sense even though a 


few of its types might be committed considering the interest of the victim. The primary 


reasons for this claim are: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


It is mandatory in torture that the victim suffers through tremendous pain either 
physically or mentally or both. As the previous section mentions that intentional 
infliction of agony is a crucial part of torture. This aspect is morally chargeable in the 
first place. 

Second reason includes the tormentor’s self-claimed higher position in power as 
compared to the victim, such that the latter’s personal autonomy is trivialised. The 
sufferer is expected to surrender due to the forceful manipulative and dreadful ways 
of the torturer. 

The value of consent is undermined in each type of torture. The victim suffers without 
agreeing with the torturous method even when it is for his/her benefit. 

Rigid obligatory boundaries are drawn for the victim within which he/she has to 


behave. These boundaries are time bound and does not allow flexibility in it. 


Thomas Nagel criticizes torture in his contractarian theory and according to him there can be 


no justification of torture (Nagel 1979, 67-8), especially for the interrogational torture used 


by states to torment the defenceless. However, Nagel’s argument is countered by Levinson 


(2003), Posner and Vermeule (2007, 187) who believe that interrogational torture can prevent 


calamities. Torture can extract information from the criminals and terrorists. Mathew H. 


Kramer categorizes Nagel’s argument as a weak one (119) because restraints on wrongful 


acts are required. 
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Michael Davis on the other hand has declared torture as a great evil (2005, 165) because 
innocents end up being tortured and murdered. Officials can be corrupt and they can turn a 
blind-eye to the illegitimate methods of torture. The measure to interrupt the officials and to 
stop them from imposing maltreatments is difficult to initiate due to asymmetrical power 


equations. 


Similarly, Tamar Meisels admits that torture does not fit the moral principle of living beings 
having freedom of choice. Thus, the curtailment of basic individual rights during torture is 
unacceptable (2008b, 81). Thomas Hobbes’ (2008) argument in his Leviathan that each 
individual deserves self-preservation is ignored while the tormentor uses torturous methods 
on someone. Civil liberties of a person are harmed in this process which is inappropriate if 


equality is the fundamental ideal for the State. 


But the concept of absolute prohibition on torture is condemned by Kramer (2014, 67-9) 
since emergencies might require the state officials to interrogate the suspects and therefore 
save people from terrible tragedies. Torture in these urgent situations works as a tool to avert 


horrific instances of terror. 


It does not follow that being killed is preferable to being tortured because the duration of the 
torture might be brief, one’s will might not ultimately be broken, and one might go on to live 
a long and happy life; by contrast, being killed — theological considerations aside — is always 
‘followed by’ no life whatsoever. For the same reason it does not follow that torturing a 
person is morally worse than killing that person. If the harm brought about by an act of 
torture is a lesser evil than the harm done by an act of killing then, other things being equal, 


the latter is morally worse than the former. 


However, Kramer, Levinson, Posner and Vermeule do not consider; on one hand, the lack of 
sincerity aspect in dutiful act of torturing by state officials and on the other, the possibility of 
an innocent being tortured without trials. The defenceless victim might not be in a position to 
present enough proof for his/her not-guilty plea. And thus, the powerlessness of the victims 
of torture can affect them dreadfully beyond repair. It might not be a fair fight if the clause of 
fairness is necessary as discussed by John Rawls in A Theory of Justice. The radical disparity 


in terms of rights and recognition of dignity can result in heinous acts of torture. 


However, the counter argument can be that the victim might appear or pretend to be 
powerless and defenceless while in custody but in mind he/she has a strong plan which is 


being executed by the other team members. And in such cases of acute terrorism and full 
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proof plan it is better to rely on either extorting information from the source or destroying the 


commanding skills in him/her. 


The conclusion to be drawn from these considerations is that torture is morally worse but it 
might be useful in a few extraordinary conditions. Torture is not just a medium to harm 
someone but to prevent harm as well. So, the significant point is to press on an issue of the 
type of intention attached with the concept of initiating torture rather than concentrating on 
just the method. Still a question remains whether there are no means other than torture that 


can be used to extract information and avert the calamity from happening? 


Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. Why is torture inherently immoral? Is there no method other than torture to prevent crimes 


and terrible actions from happening? Think and answer with arguments. 


12.5 INSTITUTIONALIZED TORTURE AND ITS MORAL 
JUSTIFICATION 


Deontologists argue that the state officials on duty follow their obligation of averting terrible 
incidents by torturing the criminals and terrorists. They contemplate various situations and 
conditions to enable this procedure. Whereas, the consequentialist’s argument is that 
emergencies call for strict institutionalized actions against the anticipated results that need to 
be prevented. The example of a ticking bomb is proposed by utilitarians Bagaric and Clarke 


(2005, 29). Preventing the explosion is necessary to evade the disaster from happening. 


However, there is always a possibility of breaching the victim’s dignity and interests when 
torturous methods are applied on a suspect in a controlled and institutionalized manner. This 
can happen because of the unpredictable nature of human beings altogether. Both 
deontological and consequentialist arguments designate a superior power in the hands of 
those in authority which can be possibly misused. Also, an argument can be extended that if 


guilty and suspected can be tortured to extract certain information for saving majority’s lives, 
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then why can’t the innocent people be tortured for the betterment of other innocents. The 
inherent evil of the practice of torture is discussed by thinkers like Brecher (2008) and Shue 
(2016). They completely reject torture at the institutional level, as an outrageous means. 
Bagaric and Clarke argue strongly against the moral justification of torture by the state 
however, their theory of moral absolutism is problematic because according to it the state 
would remain weak even after knowing about the possible disaster which is going to 
happen. The cases of extreme emergency situations can require legalised torture if that is 
the only accountable mechanism left to be operated and all other methods are exhausted 


(Dershowitz 2003, 2004; and Wisnewski 2008). 


However, it is necessary to define the limits of torture, especially when there is always a 
chance of misuse of power. In conclusion, all things considered, justification of torture 
face serious objections. The general point is that the moral absolutist ought to answer 
these principled justifications or provide ways to resolve the troubled issues pointed by 
the counter arguments. For without adequately assessed counter-examples, it is not 


enough to disapprove the explanations given by deontologists and consequentialists. 


There are other thinkers like Luban (2005 & 2014), and Waldron (2005), have drawn 
attention towards the liberal democratic states legalising and institutionalising of torture. 
They have highlighted that liberal democratic principles are strictly opposite of mishandling 
any individual’s autonomy. The legal and institutional instruments can be bluntly used by the 
powerful. Hierarchical bureaucratization of the state has led to corruption in which no one 
may be allowed to show dissent or challenge the officials. Law and morality can take a 
different course altogether. Therefore, the deeper analysis of both in each other’s contexts 
becomes complex and necessary at the same time. Lawful torture can be moulded into 


unlawful activities. 
Check Your Progress IV 


Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. Do you think torture should be institutionally justified as a means to extract information 
from criminals? 


12.6 LET US SUM UP 


This chapter discussed the concept of torture and explained the various forms in which it is 
practiced. It elaborated on how different thinkers and philosophers have argued for their 
theories in this regard. The debate that reflects the complexity of the concept of torture is still 
open for further analysis within the philosophical realm. Illegal and un-institutionalized forms 
of torture are categorized as immoral. Exercise of torture on victims is considered unethical. 
But the most significant arguments concerning the ethical practice of torture have been 
initiated by deontologists and consequentialists, who propose institutionalized and legalized 


torture. 


There are however counter claims which specify that torture’s permissibility is built on the 
false presumption that torture leads to correct information. It is possible that the guilty can 
pretend to give appropriate information which is in reality misleading rather than truthful. 
Other than this issue the reason which morally complicates the use of torture is: victims 
might be innocent and could be tormented by corrupt officials just to cultivate their own 
benefits. Therefore, a few thinkers consider torture as being categorically and distinctly 
wrong. However, the systematic use of torture according to moral standards can be helpful in 


decision making while uncovering the truth. 


What lessons can be undertaken from such discussion? The first is that there is a value of 
philosophical debate in clarifying the complexity of the concept of torture. The second is that 
there can be several argumentative answers to the question of morality in institutionally 
practiced torture. Although, the consequences can be settled through intellectually established 
reasons but the issue remains as to whether humans can morally allow the means or method 
of torture as a social being, which relies on the terrible act of harming others and that too 


intentionally? 


12.7 KEY WORDS 


Guilty : Any person or a group of people responsible for a wrong action. 


Innocent : Anyone who has not committed crime. 
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Institutionalization : The process of establishing certain principles and pattern of behaviour 


as norms in an organization. 
Justification : Reason based explanation of an action. 
Moral Principles : Principles regarding the right and wrong code of conduct. 


Torture : Intentional actions which cause severe pain or suffering that may be physical, 


mental, or both for a particular desired purpose. 
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12.9 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 
1. United Nation Conventions against Torture was formed in 1987 which defines the nature 


of torture as any act causing severe pain or suffering, whether physical or mental, is 
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intentionally inflicted on a person for purposes such as obtaining information or a confession, 
punishing for an act committed and intimidating or coercing. It is a means through which 
pain is inflicted on purpose. The term torture in general is considered morally unacceptable as 
it designates a person with higher authority or control over others to inflict suffering on the 
other, or, in some cases on oneself to surpass the pain of any other particular trauma. Luban 
(2005) and (2014), and Waldron (2005) argue against the practice of torture in liberal 
democratic set up. But, sometimes it is supported as a morally justified method to afflict 
criminals and terrorists who have breached basic rights of others (Bagaric and Clarke (2007, 
29)). 

Check Your Progress II 

1. Pressurising the victim to perform an act or a series of actions that are strictly constrained 
due to the forceful inhibition of threat. A victim is pressed to produce a reactionary behaviour 
towards the torturous means applied on him/her. It evocates fear by triggering the angst 
within the victim. The pressing uneasiness on the sufferer delineates him/her to foresee a 
picture of possible dreadful scenario in future and hence succumb to the dictates of the 
tormenter. A desired reaction is expected from the victim in the controlled environment, in 
which he/she is impelled to act in a prescribed manner. Think and discuss one example on 
your own. 

Check Your Progress III 

1. Torture as a whole is a concept which is inherently wrong in ethical sense even though a 
few type might be committed considering the interest of the victim. The primary reasons for 
this claim are: 

1) It is mandatory in torture that the victim suffers through tremendous pain either 
physically or mentally or both. As previous section mention that intentional infliction 
of agony is the crucial part of torture. This aspect is morally chargeable in the first 
place. 

2) Second reason includes the tormentor’s self-claimed higher position in power as 
compared to the victim, such that the latter’s personal autonomy is trivialised. The 
sufferer is expected to surrender due to the forceful manipulative and dreadful ways 
of the torturer. 

3) The value of consent is undermined in each type of torture. The victim suffers without 
agreeing with the torturous method even when it is for his/her benefit. 

4) Rigid obligatory boundaries are drawn for the victim within which he/she has to 


behave. These boundaries are time bound and does not allow flexibility in it. 
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Check Your Progress IV 


1. Think and formulate your own arguments. 
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UNIT 13 AFFIRMATIVE ACTION" 
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13.0 Objectives 

13.1 Introduction 

13.2 Forms of Affirmative Action 

13.3 Philosophical Criticism of Affirmative Action Policy 
13.4 Justification for Affirmative Action 

13.5 Let Us Sum UP 

13.6 Key Words 

13.7 Further Reading and References 

13.8 Answers to Check Your Progress 


13.0 OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Unit are as follows: 
e to understand Affirmative Action 
* to analyse the nature of Affirmative Action and Its Justification 


e to examine the criticisms against Affirmative Action policy. 


13.1 INTRODUCTION 


Affirmative Action is the policy practised by an institution where it prefers to privilege those 
people belonging to disadvantaged groups in terms of providing resources or opportunities. It 
is a case of positive discrimination. It is generally provided to people who are from 
disadvantaged economic class, social class, or race etc. It is a policy that has been in practice 
in many countries. The form of its application may not be same throughout. However, its 
widespread application is a matter of fact. Yet, it has been criticised by various interest groups 
or/and from philosophical perspectives. Justifications also have been provided at different 
levels. No matter what the debate has been, affirmative action as a policy has continued to 
remain a key feature of various government policies on ensuring justice and equality among 
the citizens. 

We can define Affirmative action as the measures or practices adopted by government 


favouring historically disadvantaged people with regard to opportunities or resource 


" Dr. Jeremiah A.V. Dumai, ICPR Post-Doctoral Fellow, Department of Philosophy, University of 
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distribution in order to provide adequate representation to all sections of the people. It is used 


as a policy mainly by the government to achieve certain level of equality. 


13.2 Forms of Affirmative Action 


Affirmative action policies differ from nation to nation, region to region. Depending on the 
nature of historical exclusion or discrimination, the government implements policies to 
address the concerns. In one country, the measures may be rather for a racial group whereas 
in another country it may be implemented for linguistic group and so on. The justification for 
the policies, however, would remain the same, namely, to build an inclusive society. 

The government of India implements various forms of affirmative action policies to redress 
inequality and injustice. One of the ways it does this is by reserving seats in state funded 
educational institution for the Other Backward Castes (OBC) Scheduled Tribes (ST) and 
Scheduled Castes (SC). To that end, it reserves 27% for the OBC; 7.% of seats for the ST; 
and 15% for the SC. On different occasions, the entry level requirements in term of academic 
grades are also relaxed for selected groups. At the same time, during recruitment for different 
jobs in the government sector, the government reserves seats for OBC, ST and SC. Again, 
relaxation in term of age and academic grades are often provided. The government in India 
also provides 3% reservation for jobs for those who are physically challenged. 

The government also extends economic benefit to people who are economically 
underdeveloped. It provides ration cards to such families, and through that provides kerosene, 
rice, cylinder refill etc. at cheaper rates. The government also provides scholarship to students 
of SC and ST studying at various levels. 

In politics, there are many constituencies which are reserved exclusively for ST and SC. In 
such constituencies, the candidate has to be necessarily from the category of people for whom 
the seat is reserved. If the seat is reserved for the ST, the candidate must belong to such a 
category; and if the seat is reserved for the SC, the candidate must belong to the SC. There 
has also been a long-standing demand to reserve seat for women. However, this has not been 
able to find its implementation. 

In the United States, reservation is provided based on race or colour. The blacks and the 
native American are the main beneficiaries of such a policy. This is in contrast to India’s 
policy where reservation is based primarily on caste or tribe. 

Check your progress I 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
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1. What are some of the categories or communities for which government in India provides 


reservation. 


13.3 PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISMS OF AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION POLICY 


Affirmative action policy has not been without its critics. From economists to philosophers, 
the policy has been criticised in various ways. This section will summarise some of the 
arguments marshalled against the practice of affirmative action policies. 

In his book Anarchy, State and Utopia, Robert Nozick criticises affirmative action policy. But 
before delving into his argument, let us briefly look at the way in which government 
generates revenues and implements affirmative action policies. The government generates 
revenue through taxation — direct or indirect. Indirect taxation is imposed on every citizen. 
However, direct taxation is imposed only on the richer ones. Even among the richer ones, 
depending on how much one earns, there is gradation with regard to how much percentage of 
one’s income the government taxes. When a government provides food items or gas at a 
lower cost or at no cost, or helps to build houses for the under privileged section of the 
community, it does so by generating part or bulk of the revenue from the rich ones. Nozick 
argues that this way of government taking money from the rich ones and giving to the poor is 
unfair. Nozick comes to this conclusion because he feels that the rich ones who work for n 
number of hours are not able to keep income from working for that many hours; rather, part 
of the income working for n number of hours are taken away from them and given to the less 
privileged ones. And he says that this “taxation of earnings from labor is on par with forced 
labor” (Nozick, 1974: p. 169). Nozick thus goes to the extent of saying that when government 
implements affirmative action for some people, the other members are made to work which is 


on par with forced labour. 
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He also says, “Seizing the results of someone’s labour is equivalent to seizing hours from him 
and directing him to carry on various activities. If people force you to do certain work, or 
unrewarded work, for a certain period of time, they decide what you are to do and what 
purposes your work is to serve apart from our decisions. This process, whereby they take this 
decision from you, makes them a part-owner of you; it gives them ‘a property right in you’ 
(Nozick, p. 172). In this argument, Nozick says that when part of the fruit of the labour of a 
person’s work is taken away from him, he loses self-ownership partly. He insists that this is 
not fair; after all a person, specially an adult, must own himself or herself. 
There is also another argument provided against affirmative action policy with respect to the 
recruitment of people through reservation. The argument basically says that when the 
government admits those candidates with lower grades in the name of affirmative action 
policy, it deprives the “more deserving” ones. In similar vein, the critics of affirmative action 
say, when the government admits those candidates with lower grades in the name of 
affirmative action policy, it lowers the quality. They ask something of this sort: Would you 
rather want surgery to be performed by a surgeon who is the best or by someone who got 
admitted on the basis of reservation, and not through pure merit? The basis for this argument 
is that who is “deserving” or who is not must be decided on the basis of merit. 
Check your progress II 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. Explicate Nozick’s objection to affirmative action policy. 


13.4 JUSTIFICATION OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


Affirmative action policy of a government attempts to redistribute opportunities, resources or 


advantage among different sections of the community. To that end, the question of affirmative 
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action policy is about the quest for justice. Those who affirm affirmative action policy will 
assert that justice demands that government redistributes resources or opportunities whereas 
those that oppose affirmative action policies will assert that governments and institution 
ought not to redistribute resources or opportunities that way; they would rather assert that if 
each individual wants to help the needy or the less privileged, it should be left to each one. 
They would say that the government must not enforce such a policy, as enforcing such a 
policy, entails forcing even reluctant citizens to support the policy. Let us examine some of 


the justifications for affirmative action policy. 


Rectifying Inequality due to metaphysical lottery: One of the arguments of those who oppose 
affirmative action policy goes this way: since it is me who has earned the wealth, I ought to 
be able to possess it. No one ought to force me, including the government, to part to others 
what I have earned. Government may force me, through taxation, to part the money for 
construction of public good like road, defence machinery etc., but not affirmative action 
policy. 

To this kind of argument, John Rawls has a response in his book A Theory of Justice. Rawls 
made his point to this effect. (For the sake of better understanding, the argument is 
contextualised.) Imagine a very successful woman badminton player. There are various 
factors that contributed to her success. The fact that she is tall; being born into a stable 
family; has a generation that values badminton rather than, say, gladiatorial sport. Had she 
been quite short, or was orphaned at a very young age or was born in a different century and 
so on, she might not have reached thus far. But her height, her stable family or the generation 
she is born into etc. are not really her doing; these contingent factors are rather a result of 
metaphysical luck. She did work hard, develop the skill and so on. However, not every factor 
that contributed to her success is her own doing. Her success is partly because of luck. Rawls 
goes on to even say that “The extent to which natural capacities develop and reach fruition is 
affected by all kinds of social conditions and class attitudes. Even the willingness to make an 
effort, to try, and so to be deserving in the ordinary sense is itself dependent upon happy 
family and social circumstances” (Rawls, p. 74). Given that there are factors that contributed 
to her success which are not her doing, she cannot say that the reason for her success is all 
because of her effort and that she has moral right to keep all the wealth that she now 
possesses. 

Affirmative action policy thus tries to rectify the deep inequality between different people 


which arose because people are gifted in different ways. 
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Compensation for Social Exclusion: Another justification employed to affirm affirmative 
action policy is the compensatory argument. This argument asserts that people who belong to 
certain category have faced social exclusion for generations, and therefore their ancestors 
have been deprived of social and economic opportunities. The effect of such exclusion 
continues to elicit social and economic deprivation to the children of such social groups even 
to the present. To compensate for the discrimination, affirmative action policy thus needs to 
be in place. Critics have argued there could have been discrimination of certain social groups 
in the past, however, present individuals are not responsible for the discrimination in the past; 
therefore, critics continue, compensating the children of such social groups now at the cost of 
the present generation who are not responsible is unfair. This raises a further question: Do 
historic social identities have a bearing on our present social and/or economic condition? To 
answer this question, let us use our imagination to understand the social reality of the day. It 
is not unusual to find parents who are socially and economically disadvantaged being unable 
to send their children to good schools. On the other side, it is common to find parents who are 
socially and economically advantaged being able to send their children to good schools. The 
result of being trained in a good school and a bad school has a bearing on the professional 
status of a child. The gap is wide between children if the social and economic difference 
between the parents is wide. This implies that historic social identities have a bearing on the 
present social and economic status of a person. 

If historic social identities have a bearing on the present condition of a person, providing 
reservation to such groups appear reasonable. However, when such a provision is made, as 
the critics argue, it undermines the interest of those who are not covered by affirmative action 
policy. There are at least two approaches to respond to this argument. 

The first argument goes like this. If the idea that historic social identities have a bearing on 
the present social condition of a person is indeed true, then the present social and economic 
condition of the deprived group of people can have a bearing on the future generation of such 
groups. The future generation could argue that they are not responsible for the adverse 
condition of the deprived group, and that the past generation — the present generation — 
should have rectified the inequality of their times. This could go on and on. However, the 
generation that faces the social inequality has the obligation to rectify it in whatever way it 
could. Even if it was because of historic reason, given that the effect of social discrimination 
and exclusion stare at our face now, it would be morally wrong to do nothing to rectify it. 

The second argument is this. People living in a nation-state are bound together by citizenship. 


This gives rise to shared identity. If an Indian citizen takes pride because hockey does well in 
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the Olympic games or feels shame because a fellow Indian commits a crime abroad, it is 
because of shared identity that citizenship binds the people into. For people of India, Indian- 
ness is shared across all the citizens. This shared identity that evokes pride or shame in the 
behaviour of fellow citizen also elicits obligation for the welfare of one’s fellow citizens. If 
certain citizens are extremely wealthy while certain others have so less that they starve, the 
meaning of shared identity — in this context Indian-ness — hardly makes sense. To put it in 
perspective, if some Indians die of starvation, the shame will be felt even by the wealthy as 
well. This idea of shared identity that citizenship elicits entails that the least well-off must be 
taken care of. This is what a good citizen is supposed to be like. And the least well-off can be 
taken care of through affirmative action policy. 

Affirmative Action Policy and Quality: The challenge raised with regard to the undermining 
of quality because of affirmative action policy appears to make sense at first glance. After all 
anyone would prefer to get the service of the best one in the profession rather than getting it 
from someone mediocre. However, one cannot assert that those who got admission through 


reservation would necessarily be worse off. 


Let us take the example of medical sciences. At the time of entry, there are seats reserved for 
students from OBC, SC and ST. However, to finish the course, all of them must secure a 
minimum grade to qualify to become a medical practitioner. There is no separate qualifying 
standard for those who entered through reservation. Anyone who has passed the exam is 
considered qualified to practice the profession. In any examination, there could be someone 
who is at the top and another who is at the bottom. However, if the one at the bottom has 
passed the examination, he or she is equally qualified to practice the vocation. It is not 
necessarily true that the candidates belonging to the reserved category will be at the bottom. 
At the same time, it is also true that being a good physician is not only about securing good 
marks in the exam. Patience, honesty, compassion etc. are qualities that makes a physician a 
good physician. These qualities, however, are not graded in the examination. Hence, to 
consider the one who tops the examination as the best in the field is an inadequate form of 
measuring the competence of a person. 
Check your progress ITI 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Explain Rawls’ defense of affirmative action policy. 
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3. Candidates who entered through reservation do not necessarily lower the quality of the 


profession. Justify. 


13.5 LET US SUM UP 


Affirmative action policy is practiced worldwide. In India it is used to uplift the social 
condition of those who have faced social exclusion for generations. At present, the Other 
Backward Caste, the Scheduled Caste, Scheduled Tribe and the physically disabled are the 
main beneficiaries of the affirmative action policy. There have been critics who decry the 
fairness of such a policy. However, there have also been proponents who assert that justice 
entails that such a policy must be in place. Thus, despite criticisms affirmative action policy 
is unlikely to vanish. The ethics behind such a policy is compelling. There has also been a 
debate to expand the reach of such a policy to other domain as well. Therefore, in the coming 


days we may notice changes in the way the policy is being implemented. 


13.6 KEY WORDS 


Historic social identities: Social identity refers to the identity of the group to which a person 
belongs. When a person belongs to, say, a tribal group which has been considered as a tribe 
for many generations, the association of a person to this group has historical context. This 
historical affiliation to the group influenced a person in terms of his social, religious, 
economic and mental features. 

Taxation: The government imposes taxation in two ways: direct and indirect. If a citizen 


earns certain amount of money per annum, the government cuts portion of the earning from 
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the salary of that person. Higher the income of the person, higher the percentage of cut. This 
is called direct taxation. The government also takes part of the money for any purchase a 
citizen makes or for the service provided by one citizen to another person. The purchase may 
be of sugar, car, house etc. or the service may consist of providing hotel accommodation, taxi 
drop etc. This is called the indirect tax. 

Social exclusion: There are people whose ancestors have been considered to be impure or 
untouchable by certain other groups. Given this belief, the ancestors of such people were 


excluded from various social platforms. They were denied access to public well, temples etc. 
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13.8 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check your progress I 

1. The government of India provides reservation of seats to various sections of the society. 
One particular group of people for which reservation is provided is the Other Backward 
Castes (OBC). The other groups are Scheduled Caste (SC) and Scheduled Tribe (ST). The 
government also provides reservation for the disabled category. The government underscores 
that those citizens who are at least 50% disabled may avail of the reservation of different 
opportunities. 

2. The government of India implements affirmative action policy in different ways. One of 
the ways the government does that is to reserve seats for the disadvantaged class in state 
funded educational institutions or in recruitment for government jobs. 

Another way through which the government implements affirmative action is by way of 
providing essential items like fuel and food items at a cheaper rate to the needy. This way the 
government extends help to the economically deprived communities. 

Check your progress II 

1. Nozick is one philosopher who raises an objection to affirmative action policy. His 
objection is typical of what a libertarian philosopher would raise. He says that what one 
earns, one must be allowed to keep it; nobody should be forced to give part of what they have 


earned. When the government taxes rich citizens and then uses this money to provide help to 
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the deprived communities, Nozick thinks that this is not fair on the rich citizens who paid 
taxes. Nozick thinks that doing so amounts to forcing the rich citizens to work without getting 
wage in return. 

2. Providing reservation of seats in various educational institution is a form of affirmative 
action policy. When such a policy is implemented, candidates from the communities for 
whom seats are reserved have lower cut-off requirement. This in effect leaves out candidates 
who may have indeed scored better grades than candidates for whom seats have been 
reserved. The selection of candidates due to lower cut-off requirement gives rise to the 
argument that affirmative action policy compromises quality. 

Check your progress III 

1. Critics of affirmative action policies say that whatever they have earned, they are entitled 
to keep their earning to themselves. John Rawls says that whatever one has earned is not 
entirely his or her doing. The fact that one has a stable family that provides social condition 
for a person to develop one’s talent is not one’s own doing. If a person had been born into a 
dysfunctional family, the person may not be able to develop his or her talent. If a person was 
born with physical deformity, he or she won’t be able to compete in Olympic Games or excel 
in Cricket and other games. Individuals who are born in a particular century with certain 
physical features into a stable family are all matters of luck. These conditions are not really 
her doing. Given such contingencies in a person’s success, one cannot claim that whatever he 
or she earns is one’s own doing and he or she is entitled to keep all of it. Hence, it is fair for 
the government to tax part of a person’s wealth for redistribution. 

2. There are certain communities especially the ones like Scheduled Tribe and Scheduled 
Caste who have faced social exclusion for several generations. Due to such exclusion, they 
have been deprived of different opportunities. This deprivation continues to affect their lives 
and the lives of their children. Therefore, the government provides reservation to these 
groups of people so that the present generation will be compensated for the exclusion and 
discrimination their ancestors faced. This argument to justify providing of reservation to the 
present children because of the exclusion their ancestors faced in the past is known as 
compensatory argument. 

3. Each profession requires certain sets of qualities. Apart from the lesson taught in the 
textbook, there are other qualities like honesty, compassion, punctuality etc. that may be 
required. It is not necessary that those candidates who entered the profession will lack these 


qualities. A person who may have very good knowledge of the textbook but lack these virtues 
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will be a worse practitioner of the vocation than a person who have just adequate knowledge 
to practice the vocation but adequately possess these virtues. 

A candidate may have entered through reservation. However, any candidate would have to go 
through the rigorous process of learning and passing the examination. A candidate who has 
cleared the examination has adequate knowledge to practice that vocation. If the quality of 
his or her learning is not adequate, he or she would not pass the examination. Passing the 
examination indicates that he or she has obtained the qualification necessary to be in that 


profession. 
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14.0 OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of this unit are to, 


e Find the answers of the questions, who is a migrant?; what is migration?; and why a 


human being migrates? 


e Discuss causes of migration and various types of migration. 


e Understand the relationship of migration with Socio-economic and Political aspects of 


human life. 


14.1 INTRODUCTION 


Migration is not unique to human species alone. Migration is natural to the plants and animal 


world- plants migrate through various natural process of wind, flood and many other natural 


process, birds and animals too migrate in search of food and better climate. Migration is a 


normal as well as forced human activity and occurs in almost all known human societies. 


Since time immemorial, human beings have always moved from ‘their place of residence to 


another’. More so with the onset of industrial revolution, migration and urbanisation have 


been intrinsically intertwined processes which can therefore not be conceptualised separately. 


Modern urbanisation processes is impossible without rural-to-urban migration. 


“ Dr. Sadananda Sahoo, Associate Professor, School of Interdisciplinary and Trans-disciplinary 


Studies, Indira Gandhi National Open University, Delhi. 
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Migration can be within a locality, region, and country or outside the country. There are 
several reasons for why People migrate from one place to another. But the most common of 
all is the desire for a better life. This desire to migrate might be driven by circumstances such 
as in a home country from which certain individuals are forced to leave the place as in the 
case of refugees and exile population. It can also be due to their free will or a sense of 


adventure- for study, job, for uniting with family and relatives etc. 


Movement of people or migration has played a very important role in human history. 
Movement is a specific feature of social life. Historically, however, the emergence of 
sedentary cultures has developed a sort of suspicion toward movement because it cannot be 
contained, framed and therefore ruled. If, on the one hand, fixity is historically linked to 
authoritarianism, control, and to forms of governance; on the other side movement expresses 


an unrestricted sense of freedom. 


Migration can be caused by various factors like better economic opportunities, better 
lifestyle, better educational opportunities, demographic imbalance, family reunification, 
natural calamities, climatic change, the spread of epidemics, wars, change in the national 
boundaries, genocide, religious and social ostracization, etc. The point which we are trying to 
make here is that people migrate due to different reasons and circumstances. Migration can 
also be of various types such as voluntary or involuntary/forced, internal or international, 


temporary, or permanent, and regular or irregular migration. 


14.2 WHO IS A MIGRANT? 


There is no single definition of “migrant”. Who is a ‘migrant’ is often unclear in public 
debate. In this section you will get to know how various terminologies are used to understand 
migration and how various scholars theorize migration. For example, migrants are often 
conflated with ethnic or religious minorities and with asylum seekers. Often this term is 
evolving with the change of time, with the shaping and reshaping of nation state etc. The 
people who are once considered as citizens of the country can be considered as migrants in 
the same country if there is bifurcation of state or country. It is an umbrella term which 
applies to a person who moves away from his or her place of usual residence, temporarily or 
permanently, and for a variety of reasons. This can be within the region, country or outside 
the country. This term applies to many, such as migrant workers, refugees, students studying 


outside of their own place of residence etc. The term changes in different context. While they 
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are called “migrants” within the same region; they are called immigrants, emigrants, foreign 
born etc. when they cross international borders. These uses indicate and reflect the different 
status of migrants. Therefore ‘migrant’ is a term very much linked to socio-political milieu of 


the place. 


Migrant is a person who moves away from his or her natural or usual place of residence to 
another location, region or country. This can be for various social, psychological, economic 
and political and environmental reasons. The migrant can be temporary or permanent. 
Migrant can go voluntarily or forcefully. There are various terminologies often used for the 


migrants. 


14.3 TERMINOLOGIES OF MIGRATION 


There are various terminologies associated with migrants. Let’s discuss each terminology vis 
a vis migration. The UN Migration Agency (IOM) defines a migrant as any person who is 
moving or has moved across an international border or within a State away from his/her habitual 
place of residence, regardless of (1) the person’s legal status; (2) whether the movement is 
voluntary or involuntary; (3) what the causes for the movement are; or (4) what the length of the 


stay is. 
14.3.1 Refugee vs Asylum seeker 


A Refugee, according to 1951 Convention, is a person who, owing to a well-founded fear of 
persecution for reasons of race, religion, nationality, membership of a particular social group 
or political opinion, is outside the country of his nationality and is unable or, owing to such 
fear, is unwilling to avail himself of the protection of that country; or who, not having a 
nationality and being outside the country of his former habitual residence as a result of such 


events, is unable or, owing to such fear, is unwilling to return to it. 


Refugees are the people fleeing armed conflicts or persecution. There were 19.5 million of 
them worldwide at the end of 2014 according to UNHCR. Their situation is so perilous that 
they cross national borders to seek safety in nearby countries and become recognized as 


refugees with access to assistance from states and aid organisations. 


An important aspect of this is that refugees are protected by international law, specifically the 


1951 Refugee Convention. But even the terms refugee and asylum seeker are often conflated. 
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A refugee is someone who has been forced to flee his or her home because of war, violence 
or persecution, often without warning. They are unable to return home unless and until 
conditions in their native lands are safe for them again. An official entity such as a 
government or the United Nations Refugee Agency determines whether a person seeking 


international protection meets the definition of a refugee, based on well-founded fear. 


Those who obtain refugee status are given protections under international laws and 
conventions and lifesaving support from aid agencies, including the International Rescue 
Committee. Refugees in the U.S. also have the opportunity to become lawful permanent 


residents and eventually citizens. 


An asylum seeker is someone who claims to be a refugee but whose claim hasn’t been 
evaluated. This person would have applied for asylum on the grounds that returning to his or 
her country would lead to persecution on account of race, religion, nationality or political 


beliefs. 


Someone is an asylum seeker for so long as their application is pending. So not every asylum 
seeker will be recognized as a refugee, but every refugee is initially an asylum seeker. An 
asylum seeker is someone who is also seeking international protection from dangers in his or her 
home country, but whose claim for refugee status hasn’t been determined legally. Asylum 
seekers must apply for protection in the country of destination—meaning they must arrive at or 


cross a border in order to apply. 


Often, these terms are used interchangeably, but we should remember they refer to different 


stages of the asylum application status and are subject to different rules. 


An asylum seeker is a person looking for protection because they fear persecution, or they 
have experienced violence or human rights violations. A refugee is a person who asked for 
protection and was given refugee status. They may have been resettled in another country or 


be waiting for resettlement. 


Asylum seeker specifically refers to a person who applies for refuge or asylum in a foreign 
country or its embassy, especially for political reasons. Some refugees may be asylum 


seekers, but not all asylum seekers necessarily consider themselves refugees. 


14.3.2 Immigrant vs Emigrants 
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The term “Immigrant” is used while talking about the country moved to (going 
out). “Emigrant” is used when talking about the country moved from (coming in). Its often 
the same person who is emigrant for ‘sending country’ and immigrant for the ‘receiving 
country’. If a migrant goes to another country, they need to obtain permit or visa so that they 


can go legally. These restrictions are governed by various migration regimes. 


All these terminologies refer to different forms of migrants 


14.4 THEORIES OF MIGRATION 


Though the field of migration studies has remained a surprisingly under-theorized field of 
social inquiry, yet there are many interdisciplinary theories that provide theoretical 
understanding of the phenomenon of migration. The following are some of widely accepted 
theories across disciplines; 

1. World System Theory 

2. Segmented Labour Market Theory 

3. Push and Pull factors of Migration 

4. Neo Classical Theory 


5. The New Economics of Migration 


14.4.1 World System Theory 


World-system theory has been closely associated with Immanuel Wallerstein. A world- 
system is a "world economy" that is integrated through the market rather than a political 
center where two or more regions are interdependent with respect to necessities like food, 
fuel, and protection, and two or more polities compete for domination without the emergence 
of one single center forever. There is a centre and periphery. Where centre dominates and 
exploits the periphery, there is always unequal exchange of resources that includes capital, 


labour and other services. Migration is the result of this unequal distribution. 
14.4.2 Segmented Labour Market Theory 


Segmentation may arise from particularities of labour market institutions, such as those 
governing contractual workers. Labour market disparities drive migration due to its 
differential opportunities for different labour segments. The core idea of this economic theory 
is that international migration is a result of modern industrial societies' underlying labour 


demands. According to Piore (1979), migration is caused by pull forces in the destination 
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country rather than push factors in the source country. He claims that industrialized countries’ 
economic arrangements are to blame for the constant desire for foreign employees. 
According to this hypothesis, the receiving country's labour market, as well as all employers 


and governments working on its behalf, is the primary driver of international migration. 
14.4.3 Push and Pull factors of Migration 


Push factors are those which compel individuals to leave their usual place due to factors such 
as non-availability of enough livelihood opportunities, poverty, rapid population growth that 
surpasses available resources, poor living conditions, climate disaster, famines/droughts, civil 
unrest and war, poor educational and health infrastructure, loss of wealth etc. Pull factors are 
exactly the opposite of push factors, i.e., they attract people to a certain location such as more 
job opportunities and better living conditions, easy availability of land for settling and 
agriculture, political and/or religious freedom, superior education and welfare systems, better 


infrastructure in education and health and security, etc. 


14.4.4 Neo Classical Theory 


The theory of neoclassical economics, explains migration from a macro-level perspective of 
geographic differences in the supply and demand of labour (Todaro and Maruszko, 1987, 
Massey et al. 1998:18). A country or a region which has a large presence of labour relative to 
the availability of capital will have excess supply of labour and low wages. On the other 
hand, a country or a region which has a large capital relative to the presence of labour, will 
have labour scarcity and as a result High wages. As a consequence, the differential in wages 
induces the labour from labour-surplus low-wage countries to move to labour-scarce high- 
wage countries. Neoclassical theory, therefore, implies that the labour market mechanisms 


are the direct and sole factors influencing the decision of the individual to migrate. 
14.4.5 The New Economics of Migration 


The New Economics of Migration method emerged in the 1980s and has provided some new 
insights into the migration process. This integrated approach was created to connect different 
levels of social structure while also taking into account historical and contemporary activities 
(Fawcett and Arnold, 1987:456; Massey, 1990, in Goss and Lindquist, 1995:326). Individual 
rationality and macroeconomic conditions are no longer considered as the sole factors 
influencing decision-making. Instead, the new migration economics highlights the 


significance of bigger groups of individuals, such as families, homes, or even communities, 
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as the link between macro- and micro-level analyses. The model posits that people's 
collective goals are to maximise expected income while minimising risks associated with all 


types of market failures, not only labour market failures. 
Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Differentiate between Refugee vs Asylum seeker 


14.5 CAUSES OF MIGRATION 


There is no single cause for migration, but migrants’ expectations are as complex and 
multilayered as their reasons to move. It is difficult to separate climatic reasons from 
economic, livelihood from poverty, ethnic discrimination from political persecution and other 
reasons. On most occasions one or more reasons simultaneously impact the decision to 
migrate. Climate change often endangers the livelihood of people and acts as push factor to 
migrate. Similarly ethnic discrimination may result in majoritarian politics leading to political 
prosecution and acting as a push factor for migration. Broadly there are Economic factors and 


non-economic factors. 


Push Factor Pull Factor 


Economic Poverty, high taxes, low | Demand for labour, High Wages, 


employment, high cost of living, | Better Welfare benefits, Decent Jobs, 
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low infrastructure Better healthcare and education, Low 


cost of living, High economic growth 


Non-Economic | Social, Political and Economic | Rights and freedom, Better Law and 
Discrimination, War and | order, Multiculturalism, Family 
Oppression, Climate crisis, | Support 


Disaster, Pandemic, Crime 


Table I: Economic and Non-Economic Factors 


According to Castles, “migration is a part of the process of transformation of social structures 
and institutions, and the entire global political economy”. He further explains that “migration 
studies need to be embedded in broader social theory, drawing on the full repertoire of social 
science disciplines and that migration embraces all dimensions of human experience, and 
therefore demands an interdisciplinary approach” (2010: 1596). Sociologist Everett Lee 
observed that the factors which influence the decision of an emigrant can be divided into 
those operating in the area of origin (push factors), and at the destination (pull factors). At the 
micro-level, migration is the result of decisions made by an individual, the ‘rational actors’. 
Though there are many macro and micro factors and interrelationship between them causes 


migration, one can broadly categorise them into the following four. 
(a) Economic, (b) Social-Political, (c) Demographic, and (d) Climate or Environment 
a) Economic Causes 


Though there are many determinants that make individuals as well as families to migrate. 
One of the important reasons is the economic factor. Migrant always think migration in terms 
of cost and benefits that may range from income, livelihood, career opportunities etc. These 
days one can see large number of students are migrating within and outside regions mainly 
due to their career. Labour markets also run in terms of economic consideration of demand 


and supply. 
b) Social and political causes 


We have been witnessing so many civil unrests and wars in recent times leading to large scale 
migration. The Syrian refugee crisis, Afghanistan crisis and the recent Russia-Ukraine war 


created large scale migration. 
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In recent years, people have been fleeing to Europe in large numbers from conflict, terror and 
persecution at home. Of the 384,245 asylum seekers granted protection status in the EU in 
2022, more than a quarter came from war-torn Syria, with Afghanistan and Venezuela in 


second and third place respectively. 
c) Demographic causes 


Demographic change determines how people move and migrate. A growing or shrinking, 
aging or youthful population has an impact on economic growth and employment 


opportunities in the countries of origin or migration policies in the destination countries. 


Demographic and economic migration is related to poor labour standards, high 
unemployment and the overall health of a country’s’ economy. Pull factors include higher 
wages, better employment opportunities, a higher standard of living and educational 
opportunities. If economic conditions are not favourable and appear to be at risk of declining 


further, a greater number of people will probably migrate to countries with a better outlook. 


According to the UN International Labour Organization, migrant workers - defined as people 
who migrate with a view to being employed - stood at roughly 169 million worldwide in 
2019 and represented more than two thirds of international migrants. More than two-thirds of 


all migrant workers were concentrated in high-income countries. 
d) Climate migration 


Climate related migration has been increasing. Many countries are severely affected by 
climate change leading to livelihood challenges etc. The environment has always been a 
driver of migration, as people flee natural disasters, such as floods, hurricanes and 
earthquakes. However, climate change is expected to exacerbate extreme weather events, 
meaning more people could be on the move. Environmental migrants are those who for 
reason of sudden or progressive changes in the environment that adversely affect their lives 


or living conditions, are forced to leave their native place, either temporarily or permanently. 


It is hard to estimate how many environmental migrants there are globally due to factors such 
as population growth, poverty, governance, human security and conflict, which have an 


impact. Estimates vary from 25 million to one billion by the year 2050. 


14.6 ISSUES AND CHALLENGES 
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14.6.1 Migration and Sustainable Development Goal (SDG 2030) 


Human life is deeply connected with all other forms of life and environment around us. The 
survival of human beings depends on the survival of entire ecosystem that sustain the life 
forms by supporting each other. Therefore, forest, ocean, river, flora and fauna all are 
interrelated and sustain each other. Human life is very much and deeply connected with them. 
This deeper relation is given emphasis in the SDG 2030. The SDGs' central reference to 
migration is made in Target 10.7 to facilitate orderly, safe, regular and responsible migration 
and mobility of people, including through the implementation of planned and well-managed 
migration policies, which appears under Goal 10 to reduce inequality within and among 


countries. 
14.6.2 Aging and Migration 


The increase in life expectancy is leading to an aging population in many parts of the world. 
It is visible not only in developed regions but also in the developing regions of the world. 
Hence, the number of working populations is decreasing and the number of dependent 
population or the population which requires care is increasing in these countries. To fill the 
gap between working population and dependent population, these countries mostly have to 
rely on immigrants. The aging population not only impact the demand and supply within the 
region but also across the region. Citing the example of Europe, studies projected the 
demographic and economic consequences of different migration scenarios on the European 
Union in their work. Some countries like China and Japan are experiencing population 
decline; on the other hand, countries like India are still reporting rapid growth in their 
population (United Nation, 2019). The Europe’s population is aging rapidly due to decline in 
fertility rate at the one end and increase in life expectancy on the other. The increase in aging 
population results into decrease in the working age of the population and increase in the old- 
age dependency ratio. This has a negative impact on economy. In order to keep economy 
thriving, many countries are attracting labour from out of their country. The aging global 
north is mostly having aging population and creating demand for labour from global south, 


thus a global migration flow is created. 


14.6.3 Feminization of Migration 
Female migration was always close to male migration in the human migration history as they 


go along with male members of the family. Gendered causes of migration include income 
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generation, family reunification, gender discrimination and norms, trafficking, and conflict, 
disaster and persecution. Gendered impacts of migration include impacts on migrants 
themselves, migration and gender Relations (challenging traditional gender roles, entrenching 
traditional gender roles), contradictory effects of migration, gendered effects of changing to a 


more settled lifestyle (Jolly & Reeves, 2005). 


As UN data shows (UN DESA, 2021) currently there is a larger number of male than female 
international migrants worldwide, and the gap has increased over the past 20 years. While in 
2000, the male to female split was 50.6 to 49.4 per cent (or 88 million male migrants and 86 
million female migrants), in 2020 the split is 51.9 to 48.0 per cent, with 146 million male 
migrants and 135 million female migrants. The share of female migrants has been decreasing 
since 2000. What is unique is that women as independent migrants have been increasing in 
proportion to migration due to marriage. Therefore, the character of migration is changing 


over the period and this has impacted family and culture of the various migrant communities. 
14.6.4 Securitization of Migration 


Movement of people within or outside the country has been perceived by many countries as a 
security challenge. Many European and Advnaced countries in West in recent time enacted 
very strict visa regime for selected countries in Asia and Africa especially after the 9/11 
incident. In many countries elections are fought on the issues of insider (native) and outsider 


(migrants). 
14.6.5 Technology and Migration 


Migration is also impacted by new technological developments including information 
technology and robotics. Many sectors are affected by technological development and hence 
the demand for skills is changing. The traditional migration corridors for unskilled migrant 
labour are no more the new destination of migration and the technological development in 


many sectors created the unskilled jobs in certain areas. 
Check your Progress IT 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 
b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 
1. What are Economic causes of Migration? 
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14.7 LET US SUM UP 


The future of migration depends on many factors such as technological progress, climate, etc. 


It is very important to think on how to manage migration for sustainable development. 


The 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development recognizes for the first time the contribution of 
migration to sustainable development. 11 out of the 17 Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) 
contain targets and indicators relevant to migration or mobility. The Agenda's core principle is to 


"leave no one behind," not even migrants. 


The SDGs’ central reference to migration is made in target 10.7: to facilitate orderly, safe, regular 
and responsible migration and mobility of people, including through the implementation of 
planned and well-managed migration policies. Other targets directly related to migration mention 
trafficking, remittances, international student mobility and more. Moreover, migration is indirectly 


relevant to many more cross-cutting targets. 


According to the latest data published by the United Nations, the number of international 
migrants amounted to 281 million in 2020, which is equivalent to 3.6 percent of the world's 
population. By "migrant", it is meant: Any person who, leaving his or her usual place of 
residence, crosses an international border, regardless of the nature and cause of the movement 
or the duration of the stay. The census therefore covers a wide range of circumstances and 
includes both war and economic refugees - estimated at more than 82 million - and voluntary 


migrants: workers, students, retirees, etc. 
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14.8 KEY WORDS 


Asylum seeker: It refers to a person who applies for refuge or asylum in a foreign country or 


its embassy, especially for political reasons. 
Migrant: It’s an umbrella term applies to a person who moves away from his or her place of 


usual residence, temporarily or permanently, and for a variety of reasons. 
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14.10 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 


1. A Refugee, according to 1951 Convention is a person who, owing to a well-founded fear 
of persecution for reasons of race, religion, nationality, membership of a particular social 
group or political opinion, is outside the country of his nationality and is unable or, owing 
to such fear, is unwilling to avail himself of the protection of that country; or who, not 
having a nationality and being outside the country of his former habitual residence as a 


result of such events, is unable or, owing to such fear, is unwilling to return to it. 
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An asylum seeker is someone who claims to be a refugee but whose claim hasn’t been 
evaluated. This person would have applied for asylum on the grounds that returning to his 
or her country would lead to persecution on account of race, religion, nationality or 


political beliefs. 


2. Push factors are those which compel individuals to leave their usual place due to such as 
non-availability of enough livelihood opportunities, poverty, rapid population growth that 
surpasses available resources, poor living conditions, climate disaster, famines/droughts, 
civil unrest and war, poor educational and health infrastructure, loss of wealth etc. Pull 
factors are exactly the opposite of push factors i.e. they attract people to a certain location 
such as more job opportunities and better living conditions; easy availability of land for 
settling and agriculture, political and/or religious freedom, superior education and welfare 


systems, better infrastructure in education and health and security etc. 
Check Your Progress II 


1. One of the important reasons for migration is the economic factor. Migrants always think 
of migration in terms of cost and benefits that may range from income, livelihood, career 
opportunities etc. These days one can see that large number of students are migrating within 
and outside regions mainly due to their career. Labour markets also run in terms of economic 


consideration of demand and supply. 


2. Demographic change determines how people move and migrate. One important factor is 
aging population. Aging population is seen as low productive for any economy and hence to 
drive economy there is need for more labour which can be fulfilled by migrant labour. The 
aging countries in Global North which are capital rich and low in labour, import labour from 


global south to fill the gap of labour shortage and hence drive migration. 
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UNIT 15 PRIVACY 


Structure 

15.0 Objectives 

15.1 Introduction 

15.2 Situational deliberations regarding privacy 
15.3 Privacy: As a Historical, Philosophical and Legal Concept 
15.4 Consent 

15.5 Philosophical Critiques of Privacy 

15.6 Privacy Debate in India 

15.7 Privacy and Data 

15.8 Let us Sum Up 

15.9 Key Words 

15.10 Further Readings and References 

15.11 Answers to Check Your Progress 


15.0 OBJECTIVES 


This unit attempts at, 
e understanding the philosophical aspects of privacy, that is, its definition, justification, 
interconnection with other values, and 
e the estimation of its importance in comparison with other social, moral, and individual 


aspects. 


15.1 INTRODUCTION 


In Book 1 of Aristotle’s Politics, Aristotle makes a distinction between the polis or sphere of 
public activity and the oikos or sphere of domestic activity; more commonly we understand 
this as the distinction between the public and the private domain. Even the etymology of the 
English word “privacy” has its roots in the Latin term “privatus” which means that which is 
distinct from the public; that which belongs to the individual and is not open to everyone else. 
Though we commonly understand privacy as a political or ethical concern of humans, some 
scholars argue that other species of animals too desire privacy. In the study of privacy as a 
philosophical concept, privacy is seen as a value, as a legal and political right, information as 


well as a fundamental aspect of being. Privacy is often seen as an abstract concept with great 


. Priyam Mathur, Doctoral Research Scholar, Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, Indian 
Institute of Technology, Bombay. 
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scope of misuse, as some might argue that seeking privacy is an attempt towards moral 
cowardice. Yet, others may see privacy as this natural right to one’s own person which 
becomes the very condition for human dignity and thus, moral action. The most peculiar 
aspect of the concept of privacy is that it can be seen both as a positive as well as a negative 
value: positive in instances such as individual freedom, non-interference, for one’s own 
dignity and moral doings as well as participation in the society; and negative in the sense of 
controlling or attempting to violate or suppress the voices of the marginalized in the name of 
privacy. Thus, we see that when we speak of privacy there are manifold definitions that can 
be associated with it, and it is required to be seen from a holistic perspective, keeping the 
concerns of certain groups in mind. Though we look at privacy mainly from the perspective 
of the individual, we see that privacy is an important concept for the state and other’s 
relationship to an individual. We shall see that the concept of privacy impacts the individual 
as well as institutions, practices, activities, and life generally. 

Hence, Privacy is as much a philosophical concept, as it is a social and a legal one, and 
therefore we see that ruminations on the concept of privacy have emerged from legal 
scholarship as much as it has from the humanities. We see that the concept of privacy has 
evolved to not just being a legal and a constitutional right in many countries, but also now 
being extremely relevant in the context of data sharing and data protection. 

In the coming sections we shall look at the philosophical perspectives of the issue of privacy, 
the trajectory of the debate on privacy internationally in the legal as well as rights-based 


sense, as well as the critique of certain ideas of privacy. 


15.2 SOME SITUATIONAL QUESTIONS REGARDING 
PRIVACY 


e Would it be an invasion of one’s privacy if one logged onto a specific social media 
platform and the social media platform gave all their personal information and chats 
to a third party? 

e Would it be an invasion of a person’s privacy, if a friend of theirs read their personal 
journal without their permission? 

e Is it a violation of a celebrity’s privacy when a picture of theirs is taken by a stranger 
at a restaurant where they have gone to eat? 

e One stays at a hotel room for a night and the owner of the hotel puts a camera in the 
guest’s room to make sure they are not misusing the property, does that hold the 


owner liable for breaching the guest’s privacy? 
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e An employee who is working from home for a corporate has a software installed in 
their laptop that monitors their eye movement for the employer to know whether they 
are working or not. Does that concern the employee’s privacy? 
e A patient visits a doctor to share their symptoms, and the doctor shares their name as 
well as the problem to another patient. Is this ethical on the part of the doctor, does 
this breach the patient’s privacy in any way? 
There are many more examples from one’s daily life that can be given as situations to assess 
whether there has been any infringement of one’s privacy. Privacy is a dynamic concept and 
often times context and culture dependent as well (though that remains debatable and will be 
discussed in the coming sections). It is important to understand that privacy is complex and 
yet fundamental to living one’s life, as well as it is recognized as a right that is essential to 
living one’s life freely in a democracy. 
Check Your Progress I 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer. 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit. 


1. Define the origins of the term “privacy”. 


2. Briefly comment on the whether or not there are any privacy concerns if a celebrity’s 
picture is taken by a stranger at a restaurant where they have gone to eat? Versus a celebrity’s 
picture being taken by professional commissioned photographers at an event. Is there any 


difference in both these above stated scenarios? 


15.3 PRIVACY: AS A HISTORICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
LEGAL CONCEPT 


Though there are ancient writings on some idea relating to privacy in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, as well as in Indian dharmasastric texts as well as in the American constitution, we 


see that there are texts that deal with property concepts, some texts have attempted to draw 
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limits on the surveillance powers of governmental, religious, and economic authorities in the 
interest of privacy for individuals, families, and certain social groups in each society. Though 
it might be difficult to trace the term “privacy” across such older contexts, we do see that 
there are rules to the way in which society lends space to an individual in their private sphere, 
and also delineates the state’s role in their life, along with the distinction of their own 
roles/duties/rights public sphere. Many anthropologists believe that privacy is absolutely 
inherent to human interaction, and thus human culture. That there is a dialectic between 
wanting to interact with the world, while also being alienated from the world. They believe 
that even the most primitive societies, that had no conception of private property or nuclear 
family and so on, still had a sense of being watched or being under surveillance as well as an 
idea of wanting to be by oneself. This idea of being watched and having a personal sense of 
self is developed in Judeo-Christian religions as well as Brahmanical religions. Thus, we see 
that though the term “privacy” enters legal parlance and mainstream discourse only by the 
19" century in the western world, yet it remains an extremely significant issue in the 
existence of a human being and human culture. 

In an essay titled “The Origins of Modern Claims to Privacy,” author Alan Westin writes, 
“The point that can be made, however, is that no society with a reputation for providing 
liberty in its own time failed to provide limits on the surveillance power of authorities”. 
Privacy has thus been an issue that concerns the individual, the individual’s relationship to 
the state, and what the socio-political as well as legal constraints that the state lays on the 
individual. Thus, we see that, in the 20" century, the concept of privacy becomes an issue not 
just of academic discussion but also a matter of legal deliberation. Samuel D. Warren and 
Lousi D. Brandeis, in their essay titled “The Right to Privacy: The implicit made explicit,” 
argued that the legal system needs to evolve with the political, social and economic changes 
that accords rights with respect to the changing society. 

The concept of privacy typically enters the legal sphere with the ideas of right to life; liberty 
and right to property. The right to life entails protection from any kind of battery; liberty 
meant not being controlled; and right to property gave some idea of independent ownership to 
the individual. Eventually with the progress into the 20" century and the influence of 
American and European culture, the purview of the conception of right to life also came to 
include the right to be left alone, the right to all civil liberties like freedom of religion, 


freedom of expression, freedom of sexuality, freedom of speech, and so on; and the term 


* Sociology of Georg Simmel, tr. and ed. by Kurt Wolff (New York, 1950) 
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property extends not just to owning land and having money or tangible assets but also one’s 


writing, artwork, and other intangible extensions of oneself. 


However, S. D. Warren and L. D. Brandeis, in their seminal essay, draw out the caveats to 


this legal conception of the right to privacy, which becomes a complex notion when 


authorities, crimes, invasions, and other complicated situations and stakeholders are involved. 


The caveats discussed by the authors are as follows: 


1. 


The right to privacy does not prohibit any publication of matter which is of public or 
general interest: this simply implies that generally the law must protect everyone’s life 
and thus give them the support to do as they like i.e., to have the choice to keep 
certain things public and certain things not. 

The right to privacy does not prohibit the communication of any matter, though in its 
nature private, when the publication is made under circumstances which would render 
it a privileged communication according to the law of slander and libel: by this rule, 
the authors clearly specify, that it does not imply that any authority always already 
gets a chance to invade an individual’s privacy. In case there is ever a scenario when 
an individual is questioned by an authority like the court, it should be in the hands of 
the individual to decide what they would like to make public and keep private. 

The law would probably not grant any redress for the invasion of privacy by oral 
publication in the absence of special damage: it is often the case that an oral 
information that potentially invades one’s privacy is not given importance unless 
something substantial is there as proof. 

The right to privacy ceases upon the publication of the facts by the individual, or with 
his consent: this is a very important point. That an individual must decide whether 
something that they own or have written or done is to be shared publicly or is to be 
kept private. Something can only go out of the private domain into the public, when 
the individual gives consent to making it public. 

The truth of the matter published does not afford a defense. Obviously, this branch of 
the law should have no concern with the truth or falsehood or the matters published. It 
is not for injury to the individual's character that redress or prevention is sought, but 
for injury to the right of privacy. For the former, the law of slander and libel provides 
perhaps a sufficient safeguard. The latter implies the right not merely to prevent 
inaccurate portrayal of private life, but to prevent its being depicted at all: This is an 


interesting point because it states that though privacy is a legal concept, choosing to 
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be private about something must be kept separate from whether that action/writing is 
correct/incorrect, true/untrue. 

6. The absence of "malice" in the publisher does not afford a defense: in the authors 
words, “The invasion of the privacy that is to be protected is equally complete and 
equally injurious, whether the motives by which the speaker or writer was actuated 
are, taken by themselves, culpable or not; just as the damage to character, and to some 
extent the tendency to provoke a breach of the peace, is equally the result of 
defamation without regard to the motives leading to its publication” (S. D. Warren 
and L. D. Brandeis; 1890, 90). 

The above statements regarding privacy are influenced by the French law, and we must keep 
in mind that not all cultures, not even all democracies may have the same idea of privacy. 
However, what the above statements try to show is that universally, the idea of privacy is 
deeply interlinked to an individual’s life, choice and consent— though the relationship 


between these ideas may be complicated by the culture and the laws under which one lives. 


15.4 CONSENT 


The concept of consent is key to the concept of privacy. In simple terms, “consent” means to 
agree or to give permission to something. Consent is integral to privacy because it is inherent 
to the agency to an individual. By “agency of an individual” we mean that all people have 
their own free will or autonomy to decide what they want to give access and permission to 
and what they don’t. Consent requires to be out of one’s own free will and not out of any kind 
of coercion or pressure. Consent is also important to privacy in scenarios of intimacy, where 
the individual must be in a friendship or share any intimate relationship with the other with 
each other’s consent. Anyone who intrudes without permission on the intimacy of another 
person, interferes with their self-hood and autonomy in a very serious way. 

Not just in inter-personal relationships, but we see that in today’s times consent becomes 
important even when we give our data to any organization as for an example, to a social 
media platform. Organizations are required to obtain individuals’ consent to lawfully collect, 
use and disclose personal information in the course of any activity where they shall use your 
data. Without consent, organizations are not allowed or often have limited access to process 
personal information. 

Check Your Progress II 

Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 


b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 
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1. What are the three main concepts that define the right to privacy? 


15.5 PHILOSOPHICAL CRITIQUES OF THE CONCEPTION 
OF PRIVACY 


15.5.1 Reductionist view of privacy 

One of the most important arguments about privacy is by the philosopher Judith Jarvis 
Thomson. In an essay titled “The right to privacy” that was written in the year 1975, 
Thomson argues that the conception of “privacy” is derivative and there is not and cannot be 
a unified idea of privacy. Thomson’s major contribution to the philosophical formulation of 
privacy is that, privacy is understood when it is in terms of a violation rather than as any 
specific right. In terms of rights, privacy can always become a part of/come under other rights 
like the right to property or right to life. In her paper, Thomson gives the following example 
to explain her thesis: 

“Consider, for ex- ample, the familiar proposal that the right to privacy is the right "to be let 
alone." On the one hand, this doesn't seem to take in enough. The police might say, "We 
grant we used a special X-ray device on Smith, so as to be able to watch him through the 
walls of his house; we grant we trained an amplifying device on him so as to be able to hear 
everything he said; but we let him strictly alone: we didn't touch him, we didn't even go near 
him-our devices operate at a distance." Anyone who believes there is a right to privacy would 
presumably believe that it has been violated in Smith's case; yet he would be hard put to 
explain precisely how, if the right to privacy is the right to be let alone.” * 

Thus, the basic point that Thomson is trying to make is that there is no one coherent concept 


of privacy, rather a cluster of instances of violations of different rights that enable us to 


* Thomson, Judith Jarvis. “The Right to Privacy.” Philosophy & Public Affairs 4, no. 4 (1975): 295-314. 
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understand that the underlying issue is related to privacy. Finally, the right to privacy, on 
Thomson’s view, is merely a cluster of rights. Those rights in the cluster are always 
overlapped by other rights. 

15.5.2 The economic critique of privacy 

Richard A. Posner in an article titled “An economic theory of privacy” writes that the 
privacy principle does not work in the context of economics. The reason being that economic 
activity is transactional with no place for withholding information. If people start being 
private about their earnings and transactions, then that would be harmful for the society as a 
whole. Here, Posner is defining privacy as control over information about oneself, His main 
argument is that concealment or selective/non-disclosure of information is many a times to 
mislead or manipulate others, or for private financial gain. However, Posner still finds value 
in organizational privacy than individual privacy, as he understands that organizations are 
required to abide by principles of commercial privacy in terms of the trade secret of their 
business, private records, and so on. 

15.5.3 Privacy as not being a right based on constitutional or natural law 
Judge Robert Heron Bork (March 1, 1927 — December 19, 2012) was an American Supreme 
Court judge who is known as the father of originalism, which is the theory of constitutional 
interpretation that calls on judges to give the words of the Constitution the original public 
meaning that they had when the Constitution or its relevant amendments were enacted into 
law. Judge Bork was opposed to the ruling given in the Griswold versus Connecticut case, 
which stated that the constitution of the United States protects the privacy of married couples 
to buy contraceptive. This judgement overturned the rule of Connecticut state (USA) which 
banned the sale of contraceptives. However, Judge Bork stated that the idea of privacy is not 
based on any natural law, nor is it coming from within the constitutional rights; rather matters 
of privacy like in the Griswold versus Connecticut case are socio-cultural issues and have 
nothing to do with it being a fundamental right derived from the constitution. Bork’s view is 
that in this case, the Court invented a new right, and thus exceeded their bounds as judges by 
making new law, which did not exist either as a part of natural law or the Bill of Rights in the 
American constitution. 

Bork and a few others from similar thought, argue that privacy must not independently 


become a right but it should be somewhere within the broad ambit of right to liberty. This 


* Posner, Richard A. (2008) "Privacy, Surveillance, and Law," University of Chicago Law Review: Vol. 75: Iss. 
1, Article 11. 
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also goes in line with the discussion on how privacy is essential to human freedom and right 
to life. 
15.5.5 The feminist critique of privacy 
The feminist critique of privacy is one of the strongest critiques as it discusses the 
relationship between privacy, visibility, and emancipation. In a simplistic sense privacy is 
seen as a fundamental principle in guaranteeing an individual autonomy and freedom, 
however many feminists have argued that this public and private divide has often 
essentialized women’s roles and duties, and restricted them for free action in any public 
space. The reason for this is that the private sphere is used as a space for social and political 
marginalization of women, by restricting them to a certain spaces and roles. The patriarchal 
structures appropriate the private sphere in a way that women’s access gets restricted, and 
many a times women are exploited, and crimes against them are not known to the outside 
world as it happens within the domain of the private. Another aspect is that traditionally 
women have been given roles in private life like child care, nursing, household chores, 
domestic life management and so on. Even in these times, women are not given equal pay for 
the domestic labour. 
The argument that feminists are making is not that women do not need or want privacy it is 
that privacy for women works in different ways that it has for men. For men, the private is a 
juxtaposed to the public; however, for women, the private which has been their traditional 
space of work and living has been seen in fixed and patriarchal ways. 
It has also been the case that women haven’t had full right to their body—whether it be the 
choice of having access to contraception, abortion, attire, etc. — women often see that their 
rights are already much behind the debate on privacy in the world. All these ideas associated 
with privacy —having the autonomy and freedom to live one’s own life, to have ownership to 
one’s body, and other such ideas— become more complicated when we see privacy in the 
context of women and other marginalized groups. 
Check Your Progress III 
Note: a) Use the space provided for your answer 

b) Check your answers with those provided at the end of the unit 


1. Write a note on the feminist critique of Privacy. 
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15.6 THE PRIVACY DEBATE IN INDIA 


In the Indian context, scholars have claimed that one can trace the concept of Privacy to 
Dharamsastras, Upanisads and especially Kautilaya’s Arthasastra. In current times the right 
to privacy was never a part of the fundamental rights, but the discussion to include it within 
the ambit of Fundamental Rights was always a part of the Constituent Assembly Debates. 
The right to privacy thus remained a subset of the right to life and liberty. Until 24" August 
2017, when a watershed judgement was made which declared the right to privacy as a 
fundamental right. This was Justice K.S. Puttaswamy (Retd.) & Anr. v. Union of India & Ors. 
Only after a long battle of legal interpretations was the right to privacy made a fundamental 
right to be protected under Part II of the Constitution of India. The judgement also declared 
that the right to privacy would come with reasonable restrictions. The Government had 
already formed a committee headed by Justice B.N. Srikrishna in 2017 to look into the 
various aspects of privacy and give recommendations for data protection which eventually 
culminated in the draft Personal Data Protection Bill. 

“A robust data protection framework is essential to protect citizens’ privacy, prevent 
companies and governments from indiscriminately collecting data, and holding companies 
and governments accountable for data breaches to incentivize appropriate data handling and 
adequate investments in cybersecurity,” the IMF paper titled — Stacking up the Benefits: 
Lessons from India’s Digital Journey, said. 

The concept of privacy also involves questions relating to security, surveillance, the freedom 


to participate on the internet, personal data, protection of personal data, and so on. 


15.7 PRIVACY AND DATA 


An important aspect of actually debating over a policy on digital data is to first understand 
the materiality of the substance at hand. What kind of a material substance is digital data? A 
Google search defines ‘data’ as “the quantities, characters, or symbols on which operations 
are performed by a computer, which may be stored and transmitted in the form of electrical 
signals and recorded on magnetic, optical, or mechanical recording media”, which implies 
that data is highly malleable substance which requires great amount of attention when an 
attempt is made to capture such a sprightly substance as property. The idea of data as 
property is central to the idea of protection of data. Data is constantly being generated 


through any digital activity. Data utilization to data production/generation reveals the 
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ephemeral nature of data. Yet, data is not technically short lived, once it exists it has a long 
life where it can be consumed and contorted in many different ways. Thus, the management 
of data becomes an essential concern. Those who handle data can precisely be the individual, 
the state or the private owners of data. However, as incidental data is to our digital activities, 
it is as important for us to see the implications that data generation and handling comes with. 
A certain amount of responsibility is inevitably required in the movement and handling of 
data. The world is debating the centers of responsibility for handling data, as for example, 
USA does not have a single legislation for data protection but rather several other acts, 
mainly the US Privacy Act that also covers data legislation. As for Europe, the European 
Union passed the GDPR bill which is also a data protection and privacy act, concerning not 
just the geographical EU but also the EU economic area. India has been struggling to 
construct its own data protection bill and a committee was set up in order to come up with a 
data protection legislation for India. The Justice B.N. Srikrishna committee was a ten member 
committee that brought out the first draft of the data protection bill in 2018 and then by the 
year 2019 a final bill was prepared to be discussed and passed in the parliament by the 2020. 
It is important to understand that a data protection bill is not a legislation that can be created 
in isolation but only in the context of other existing legislations; and the data protection bill 
of every nation/region stands on its policy of privacy and revolves around its economic 
strategies and policies. The connection between privacy and personal data is nuanced, and it 
becomes more complicated when the state has a debilitating stance on the notion of privacy. 

In India, the right to privacy is a complex issue. In 2017, the Supreme Court made a landmark 
decision that under Article 21: Protection of Life and Personal Liberty, is the fundamental 
right to privacy. In the 2017 judgement , it was declared that the right to privacy also extends 
to information privacy of the citizens of India. We live in a world where privacy is a nuanced 
idea, what we choose to keep private and what we choose to share is practically not 
determined by us, though theoretically in a democracy it maybe. The state or the law decides, 
even in a democracy that what could come within the ambit of the public space, and private; 
and it has similarly translated into the domain of data. The state makes a connection between 
surrendering one’s fingerprints and retina scans, and then getting access to food, income, and 
so on. This is not just the case for a country’s government but also the case for private 
companies and institutions where biometric attendance is compulsory. The aforementioned 


examples are ones that have direct access to our “private” bodies, however an extension of 
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our bodies is in our personal information, especially concerning our temperament and 
decision making. The questions that are then required to be asked are: at what point are we 
beginning to share our personal data; how much of it; when we consent to share it, then what 
happens with it, and finally how informed should we be of data transactions. Now, even 
though it may seem that the paper is looking at the issue from an individual’s perspective, the 
same questions are applicable to companies, businesses and other entities. To resolve some of 
this and have a standardized idea of the answers to these questions is why the court asked the 
Sri Krishna Committee to come up with a draft on data protection. The draft and the bill, 
firstly draw a clear binary between the data fiduciary and the individual. The data fiduciary is 
the organization that processes one’s data, and the individual generates certain data. The 
status between the two can be perceived in terms of a power relationship between the actual 
producer of the data and the processor of it, yet however the producer cannot be seen as the 
owner of their data in the actual sense. Clause six of the Data Protection Bill (hereafter, 
DPB), clearly states that all personal data can be processed for a “lawful” purpose. The key 
term in this transaction between the fiduciary and the individual is the consent, which needs 
to be given by an individual at the commencement of the processing of data. One of the key 
aspects is that while taking consent is necessary, there is also a legal consequence of choosing 
to withdraw consent. Consent is an extremely important aspect of the bill, and it clearly states 
that processing data without consent is a violation. The act of taking consent from an 
individual also requires informing them on how the data is intended to be used. While, this 
seems fair, the bill has exemptions to the rule of consenting in giving one’s data as well. 

The problem with a substance like data is that there is no absolute way of securing it in a 
certain spatial-temporal dimension. In fact, the prosperity of the global world today depends 
heavily on how data is shared between one country and another. In today’s times, the 
economy of a nation is highly dependent on digital systems, data sharing, access and 
innovation. On the one hand, it is important for the government of a country to protect and 
secure the information of its citizens, and on the other hand it is also important that global 
data fiduciaries are involved in the economic growth of the country. In the current bill, 
chapter 7 is a very crucial chapter because it lays out the restrictions on data fiduciaries that 
process the personal data of individuals outside of India. The bill allows for data fiduciaries 
to process our data, however they are required to follow a strict set of guidelines, failing 


which the companies would be penalized. The restrictions are important and yet hassle-free 


"Clause 11, Chapter 2 
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economic interactions also are. Thus, it would be important to see the country working with 


these set of norms, and then see whether or not these tight restrictions work. 


15.8 LET US SUM UP 


Thus, we see that privacy is an important and fundamental concept to life, and it is getting 
more complicated with the intervention of technology. In this unit we have seen that there is a 
lot of philosophical significance to the idea of privacy. We have delved into the philosophical 
and historical trajectory of privacy, the concept of consent in privacy, the philosophical 
critiques of privacy. Then we looked into the more contemporary and mainstream issues of 


privacy, i.e., the data protection bill in India and other such bills across the world. 


15.9 KEY WORDS 


Agency of an Individual : means all people have their own free will or autonomy to decide 
what they want to give access and permission to and what they don’t. 

Consent : agree or to give permission to something. 

Right to Liberty : meant not being controlled. 

Right to Life : entails protection from any kind of battery. 


Right to Property : gave some idea of independent ownership to the individual. 
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15.11 ANSWERS TO CHECK YOUR PROGRESS 


Check Your Progress I 
1. Aristotle makes a distinction between the polis or sphere of public activity and the oikos or 
sphere of domestic activity; more commonly we understand this as the distinction between 


the public and the private domain. Even the etymology of the English word “privacy” has its 
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roots in the Latin term “privatus” which means that which is distinct from the public; that 
which belongs to the individual and is not open to everyone else. 

2. Note: With the help of the discussion, Learner should reflect upon this example. 
Check Your Progress II 

1. The three concepts are, 

a) Right to life; b) Right to liberty and c) Right to property. The right to life entails 
protection from any kind of battery; liberty meant not being controlled; and right to 
property gave some idea of independent ownership to the individual. 

2. (Note: Elaborate your answer with the help of the following points, ) 

e Consent means to agree or to give permission to something. 

e Consent is inherent to the agency to an individual. 

e By “agency of an individual” we mean that all people have their own free will or 
autonomy to decide what they want to give access and permission to and what they 
don’t. 

e Consent requires to be out of one’s own free will and not out of any kind of coercion 
or pressure. 

Check Your Progress III 
1. (Note: Elaborate your answer with the help of the following points,) 

e Public and private divide has often essentialized women’s roles and duties, and 
restricted them for free action in any public space. 

e Private sphere is used as a space for social and political marginalization of women, by 
restricting them to a certain spaces and roles. 

e The patriarchal structures appropriate the private sphere in a way that women’s access 
gets restricted, and many a times women are exploited, and crimes against them are 
not known to the outside world as it happens within the domain of the private. 

e Traditionally women have been given roles in private life like child care, nursing, 


household chores, domestic life management and so on. 
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